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"Dominic  Wililthdrnc  stood  still  where  he  was, 
staring  into  vacancy." 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  possible  that  nuiny  of  my  r««lers  may  claim 
to  recogn^e,  and  to  give  another  name  to  more  than 
one  of  the  institutions  and  characters  mentioned  in 
this  story  Moreover,  there  are  probably  some  who 
M^  urge  that  I  have  not  given  a  correct  description 
of  the  noles  and  usages  of  these  institutions,  or  of 
the  behefs  and  teachings  of  those  in  authority 

It  may  be  weU,  therefpre.  to  say  that  I  have  not 
sought  to  give  a  description  of  any  particular  institu- 
tion  nor  have  I  sought  to  delineate  the  character  of 
any  hvmg  person.  But  while  that  is  true,  there  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  statement  concerning 
the  usages,  ntual,  or  teaching  of  the  institutionslmd 
character,  mentioned  in  the  stoiy.  but  what  can  be 
fiiUy  borne  out  by  one  or  another  of  the  many  Oiders 
now  ex«tmg  in  the  "  Catholic  branch  "  of  the  English 
Churchy  I  have  diligently  read  aU  the  literati  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  which  bea..  upon  the  aims 

u^ntf  R°  °".  "^  ""=  ^'^"^'^  ^''^'^^  -^  'oo'' 
a^ln  ^f  '"'"°"  «"  a  dark  and  in  some  sense 
a  damnable  spot  in  our  Church  history,"  and  i  can 
say  with  confidence  that  the  anti-Protestantism^ 


'"^  FOREWORD 

orders,     but  concerning  this  I  cannot  soeak  wfti, 
absolute  certainty.  ^^  *"* 

.  s"!^*  '  "^r  *^1  *° ''°  ^  *°  ^- -  the  fonn  of 
•  stoiy  a  picture  of  this  phase  of  our  English  life 
without  particularising  any  Order  or  perso,!  ' 
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CHAPTER   I 


IN  WHICH  DOMINIC  IS  INTRODUCED 

iog .ZThb  is"-'''^  '""^'^  ^  ''"'^  ^^  *  ^""^ 
A  Londoner  was  once  heard  to  make  this  remark 

facturmg  Yorkshire  town,  on  a  grim  November  day 
Tliat  Londoner  spoke  the  truth.  In  London,  ev^ 
on  the  foggi^t  day,  you  have  the  gaily  lit  shore  t^ 
smgmg  crowds  a^d  the  busy  life  of  I  /eat  meti^^o  lis 
But  m  a  Yorkshu*  nanufacturmg  vUlage  there  is 
on  those  drear,  foggy  days  of  November  and  Decembet 
r»t  ^•^/^J''"'''"  *^'  sordidness  and  the  grimyS 
h.H  rnn    *''%^«°«;    H^^dreds  of  chimne^  p4r  <^t 

cSifC^i  "'^^  .*"  ^^  ^  J^d^n  ^d  clammy 
cold  the  roads  are  badly  Ut,  and  covered  with  aTW 
of  oUy  black  shme  which  is  repulsive  both  to  sighted 
TJi.J  /"l  P^  "^"  ^^^  8r^^*  °^  wWch  stand 
A^rV  \  ^°"?r''  y°"  ^""^  •"«'  ^*h  the  sickening 
odour  of  evJ-smeUmg  steam,  and  when  you  look 

look  m  vain.  Gardens,  as  Southemere  understand 
them,  are  ahnost  unknown.  The  cottages  are  bSt 
often  back  to  back,  and  the  tiny  asphalted  yar^wW^ 
sometmies  exist  are  made  to  look  even  iL  toWttag 


people  who  live  T The  m^n  ?^  associations,  the 
yjllages  can  haitUv  1«  K.^'^'f  "™8  towns  and 
m  the  love  for  p^L^^  ^^"^  'J  they  are  lacC 
the  Yorkshire  cSu^r^l,     ?  ^wutiful  thingTlf 
^d  the  clin«te  y„^^/l^  «vate  al^eni' 
th>s  an  impossibihty  el?n  tf  1,°",'^'*'°?  «'°»'d  make 
knows  how  to  make  hk  hoL     '^1'^  *°  "J"  ^o-he 
?mong  all  the  cXe  ho^^  Ti"'^?'"*-    P«ha^ 
find  none  where  mofe  coTw      ^"«^'"''  y°"  «" 
and  grime    and  general  n»r       P'^^^^'ls.    If   smoke 
of  money  made  bvThel^i'"^  '^'^  a  concomitant 
of  the   wooUen  JJSs  o?the  r-'°^*Ja'«eam<^t 
the^  best   to  coSnte^r  the   n^**'  .*^*  P^^  do 
a"?Svr  ^*^^-  °^^e^  -?4T''ho^STa^J 

?n  ♦.,^'^tP  "^  «a«u^?X  YorV.h'"*'  "^  ***«=h 
m  the  vaUeys  that  the  "  SL  r^^?*?,'^«-and  it  is 
-are  enshrouded  in  a  tWdk  bW^  '^°'*^y  «^t 
atmosphere.  In  the  mak  mn~^'  ^°'**'  "='ammy 
bare  and  desolate,  LTth:  ^u  """^  *he  cowitiy  h 
the  veiy  bone.  *''*  ''"'^  northern  air  chilb  to 

-a„*uf^uS.g%S:5  tC^^'J''  *"  »  Yorfcdur. 
been  burning  in  thi  ^  Zr  sT^  ^"'-  <^«  ^ 
bad  been  set  in  motimnThot  ?*  *he  machinery 

<=oW  and  clanmy  Md  s  *nti  TT"^^ '    ""e  air  ^ 
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Ih«  ^"^  f^^  '•  *'^y  "««  just  as  sUent  when 
n* /kI^  4  ^*^'  "'*"*  and  morose.    But  few 

W?^i^  '^'*''**-  ^*  ^y  ^  *«>  «=n'el.  too 
.  I?**!!'^;*""  the  northern  side  of  the  village  it  was 
01  tne  miUs.    Especially  was  this  tho  case  at  th. 

SCI?  "*?--»£ 

o  cjocK  m  the  afternoon,  and  was  driven  hv  h»r  fc+KT,^ 
grcKm.  to  Bingley,  where  FletXr  Yorke  had  bl«  tt, 
whole  day.  When  she  arrived  at  the  To^  H^  S^ 
found  hjm  standing  on  the  steps  a^iSrhe"  '  ** 
CoH  lass/  "  said  Fletcher  Yorke,  as  he  gathered 
the  rems  m  his  hands  and  prepared  to  ^ive  CT^ 
^^  ,  Not  a  bit,  dad.    Mother  tciik  care  that  I  Sn't 

thl't?."**  '*'  ™°*'"^'   »'"*  i''*  a  «w  air,  for  aM 

disScJ^V^  rf  **  ri'  ''"P^rt'^t  ">«>  in  the 

Sfed^or'^h'^  1*'^'=  I^°P'''  ^  MeremeaS^ 

oe^le*  '"tL*^'^',^*^*'?  °'  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
^ople      they  caU  people  by  their  Christi^w  ■^ 

t'e^^'tMLrr'^'fhef""*  ^^^'''y-  *°«>^hey  d^ 
the  h»w  f'^"    ,"'«y.  »nean  no  disrespect  by  this  ■ 

their^toi^'^a^nf /T  *\^  ^STpendL^'lf 
the  CreatS^™.  '  •*''*  ^**''"S  **»**  «»  the  eyes  of 
me  Creator  one  man  is  as  good  as  another. 
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wlish  the  letter '^-.tth^"^''  .»°'l  d'd  not  at  aU 
his  grandfath^  had  tin  ^'  pV  ,  ?"  ^''«'«"»«J 
"»o  had  given  h^elH«?  .     ^  Fletcher,  and  this 

pndfathefSd  comi  ?o  M^  "•'  !f"*  "»«»•    H^ 

befoi«,andbyhisi!j«^Hr'^°^  ^^  y'"» 
Iwd  founded  the  fort,,^:.^ ,  *u  ''f*"  '^»">«m  capacity 

inherited  hi  fatft  i^dl™' ''T'^-  The  sTiad 
while  the  FletcW  Yorke  wh^  and  b  j^^ 
tide  and  drove  to^rSiI^°  '*'''>'  his  daughter's 
ahnost  imperial  S  of  Z;^™'*''"*''  '^'^  ''^  his 
business  unta  it  had^L,  'i""™*":*  extended  his 
Fletcher  YoLsX^  world-wide  connection 
Yorkshire  accent     fc?"'^*»*  «-ith  a  strong 

never  receiv3"L  aSj^^of  "f  *''t',*"'- v  ««  ^^^ 
university  trainine     ytutfu      *.P"hhc-«chool  and 

public  schooHr  SnivSitit   ^.h"!?  l°\  '*««^«  *° 
^  in  the  miU  tt  fifteen  v^™^f    ''*  ^  P''^«»  his 
Fletcher  Vorke,  unlike  h!sK°'  T'    Nevertheless, 
a  travelled  m^p!^wforl^^'^^^^^''-^ 
partly  for  pleasure  hfh,H        '"'"*^  Purposes  and 
world'    His  taow?ed«  oii^T  ""^'y  *"^^  the 
however,  did  not  kTiS  hi,  1*     "T*"**  "^^  ^wns, 
"  There's  no  cou«™  ^n  ^**""  ^?I  Meremeadows. 
he  would  say  «^™t,v   "  n„  '  "'^^^.^^'^  England," 
Yorkshire,   ind^ft.^'^^V^^  ^"8l«<l  hk« 
meadows."  °^    *"   Yorkshire   like   Meits- 

have'^lSl«f--f  ws  a  village,  and  in  this  I 

appeaiiice^f  Tvi^ie  ?t^/'  !?j:  r'*"*  "  has  aU  the 
thousands  of  Llp^'u  ^T'^^^^'J  <=°ntains  nurny 
ugly,  consisting^Sy  of  one Z/^'^  f '"¥"«  "^^ 
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"  Ay,  a  good  namL«r." 
"  Any  of  special  interest  ?  " 
"  Nay." 

"  Doesn't  Meremeadows  look  awfully  miserable  to- 
night  ?  "  said  Maggie,  nestling  closer  to  her  father's  side 
WeU,  it's  November,"  said  Fletcher  Yorke  ;  "  you 
wn't  expect  the  sun  to  be  shining  all  the  year  round. 
Besides,  it'll  be  bright  and  warm  when  we  get  home 
eh,  little  lass  ?  " 
"  Yes,  dad." 

Maggie  Yorke,  or  as  she  was  christened,  Margaret 
Katherine,  was  the  greatest  joy  of  her  father's  life. 
She  had  three  brothers,  all  older  than  herself,  and 
although  the  father  was  proud  of  his  sons,  Maggie  lay 
nearest  to  his  heart.  She  was  now  over  twelve  years 
old,  and  although  he  was  told  that  he  ought  to  send 
her  away  to  school,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to 
do  so.  "  The  house  would  be  as  sad  as  a  graveyard 
without  my  Mttle  Mags,"  he  would  say. 

The  horse  dropped  into  a  walk  as  they  climbed  the 
hiU  by  which  the  cemetery  stood,  and  as  they  passed 
the  cemetery  gate  Maggie  laid  her  hand  on  her  father's 
arm. 
"  What's  that,  dad  ?  "  she  said. 
Fletcher  Yorke  tightened  the  rein. 
"  It  sounds  lie  some  one  sobbing,"  she  continued 
It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  they  could  see  no  one 
m  the  well-nigh  deserted  road. 

"  You  must  have  been  mistaken,  Mags.    Did  you 
hear  anything,  Dixon  ?  "    And  he  turned  to  the  groom 
who  sat  behind. 
"  Noa,  aw've  'eard  nowt." 

"I'm  sure  I  heard  jome  one  sobbing,"  persisted 
Maggie.  ^' 

"Nay ;  who  would  be  here  by  the  cemetery  gates 
m  Uie  dark  ?  "  And  Fletcher  Yorke  lifted  his  Iwnds 
to  sliake  the  reins. 
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"There,  dad,  don't  yon  hear  ?  " 
^^p^T^.  t^J^^^^  -  .  moan. 

f^t^J'  *="•  ^-  "  '-•«  «k«  •  boy  there  by  the 

hea^V  iron  gate  was  hZ  ^^  °"  ""^  ""e 

,^^t'»  the  matter  »  " 

I  m  up  to  nowt."  *^ 

^Mhjs^there  was  a  suppressed  sob,  but  no  word 

n^t'thlt^r^^S '"  ''•*■  -""• "«  »«- 

«iesci.l*=Tiri:^l»^^- »''«  --  ^^  'ather 
sorrow  and  sufferi^  *  *"*'  sympathy  for 

the^'caLTup"'  h  wSX^^  «'''••  ^J-^  ""*  "ove  as 
gramte  upon^whichTe  Se  L^ed"^**  «  "-  Pi«*  of 

but  a^  2ci^.-;a  K:ttrr7^^  ^  *  ^-^^ 

„  Aw  ve  never  said  as  owt  was  t'matter  " 
^!'Se5^''^rt1,^f£  '  "  asiced  M^, 

boy  aluM^'*^^'';^  P^ly  now.    It  was  a 
^.U-rown  or  attrac^c^L^^J^ri^^  ^-^^a 
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but  one  who  wat  lean  uid  gaunt  and  almost  ill-looking 
Af  far  a»  they  could  judge,  hu  face  was  pale  and 
haggard,  hit  eyes  were  Urge  and  black,  and  had  a 
haunted  expression. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  Fletcher  Yorke,  "  something  is 
the  matter.  Why  are  you  staying  here  crying,  instead 
ef  going  home  ?  " 

'  Not  got  ony  'ome." 

!.'  J!**  ''5™*  '    Where  are  your  father  and  mother  ?  " 
Deead."  And  the  boy's  voice  was  hoarse  with 
sorrow. 

"  When  did  they  die  ?  " 

"  Mother  deed  w'en  I  wur  a  little  'un.  Fevther 
deed  a  Monda'." 

"  What  do  they  call  you  ?  " 

"  They  call  me  Dominic." 

"  Dominic  I    Dominic  what  i  " 

"  Dominic  Wildthome." 

"  Are  you  Wildthome's  lad  ?  " 

;•  Ay." 

"  And  he's  been  buried  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Ay,  aw've  just  come  from  t'funeral. " 

"  Who  was  at  the  funeral  ?  " 

"  Nobody  but  me." 

"  Bat  there  was  a  minister  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Father  Mnllamey." 

"  ./as  your  father  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  " 

"  He  wur  nowt." 

"Then  how  did  Father  Mullamey  come  to  burv 
your  father  ?  "  ' 

"Father  Mullamey  come  to  see  feyther  just  afore 
he  deed.  He  said  as  "aa  mother  were  a  Catholic,  and 
aa  ee  christened  me.  Feyther  told  'im  to  go  fell 
as  ee  did'n'  v-SBt  no  parsons  frightenin'  'im.  He  said 
as  aa  ee  wur  noan  religious,  and  that  he  would  dee  as 
ee  d  Uved.  Then,  when  feyther  were  deead,  he  said 
as  aa  he  would  come  to  tbuiyin." 


tie..mL 
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f  JeST""  "^'  '    ^•*''*  »»«  ''peak  to  you  at  the 

want  him."  °°  '""^  °»ys«>.  and  I  didn't 

"  And  so  he  left  yon  ?  " 
Ay.  he  did." 

"l'^din"'taaw"^°"^°^«°°-'" 
^••^But  yon've  still  got  the  house  whe«  your  father 

^i-yvrh;vurc^^T..nS  '-ft'-'-  -* 

•aa  the  rent  were  n(^  p™d T  Th^'  ^1  ^^  ^'"^  ^s 
he  .m,uld  lock  dooaTLd  Ilk'  t-  kJv  "''''^'  "<^  *^t 
But  what  about  the  furniture '•^' 
There  wur  no  furniture  worth  callin'  " 

said  as'^he'd 'a  noM  Ho  ^I^'TT/  ^J^"^''  '^^'-V^ 
he  towd  me  af orT^  deed  as^  J^'^^  Mullamey,  and 
wi'  him.  Besides  'ee  c^  T  ""!! '  *  "°«^  ^"^  do 
Sumvan'sfeytherdeed-SSlt,"^""??-  ^"°  "'k« 
CathoUcchuih-MikewufL-t?nl""'T''^  '^'"*  *°  *' 
Father  Mullamey  did^-rheK  """^  ^^  ^°'^'^°"^^- 

;:K^S^iftrC'^^^^°-p'-" 

can't^^alloryoTtoSrout'V  '"ti^^*'**^'  -<»  I 
you'd  better  wy°toBk^ey.''    '"«''*•    ^""^  "°'^' 
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"  I  sh'll  do  nowt  ut  soart." 

h^^l^f^it  "°*  speak  disrespectfuUy.  He  evidently 
belonged  to  the  poorest  class  of  people  in  Meremeadows 
a^d  answered  Fletcher  Yorke  Ifte?  the  fS  of  Us 
si  Moreover,  the  lad  gave  evidence  of  a  kind  of 
stubborn  resolution  which  the  other  admir*! 

^_  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

"  Ninepence." 

beenTo  woT?  •'^"'*  '^  '°^'''^«-    "''^  ^^^  ^^^ 

woik^'idT'vSir"''^'*  "^ ""  ^"*  "''^ '  --* 

"But  how,  and  where  will  you  work  ?  " 

This  question  was  asked  by  a  newcomer,  who  had 

tT^rt*°fT'"  '"'''"' "^^  Maggie,  beentteS 
to  a  part  of  the  conversation.  All  three  amed  t^ 
wards  hmi  as  he  spoke,  and  in  the  gatheringSi^ 
saw  a  man  dressed  not  milike  a  meTi^.v™^^^'^ 

th.  vfu  K-  ■"*'  *'';.  V  °*^'"  ^^  ^»'d.  timing  towards 
the  Yorkshireman,  ••  but  I  think  I  can  help  this  C" 

York^  ^°"  ^^*'"''  Mullamey  ?  "  asked  Fletcher 

"  No,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Community  of  the 
SriSong'p-li  '^^''-^^  ^^-^  "^  ^'^Ort'^^ 
■■  Oh,  you  are  one  of  the  Church  of  England  monks  ?  " 
hv  fh^  many  of  the  Meremeadow  people  call  us 
by  that  name,"  repUed  the  man.  "  Of  cWse  ^are 
nothmg  of  the  sort ;  we  are  simply  a  numb^brottS 

Chri,^' W^'"^  ^°'  '^^  ^^''^^^  ofThe  kingdom^ 
o,it  tliat  k  not  the  pomt  just  now.  I  happened  to  be 
passmg  whUe  you  were  questioning  thh^C  aid  I 
hoard  most  of  what  took  place.    U  so  hap^'ns  toat 

mg,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  make  S^- 
raneements  for  this  lad  to  take  his  pl^  ^^ 
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that  "?acmtS  ZlTK^rK  him  J"  l"^'*'"?  *° 
and^ftus  he  could  in>So:Sl^self'™  eSi?'?"*'""' 
of  ?S/&t^„P"=^^  ^^  ^evidently 

were  the  talk  of  ^^?'^'-    ^'"^^'  '^  ">«»»»« 
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you've 


"  Well,   Dommic  WUdthoine,"   he  said 
heard  what  this  gentleman  says  ?  " 
Ay,  aw've  'eeard." 
•'  Are  you  wiUing  to  go  with  him  ?  " 

I  say/°^  *  '"^'^     ^  "'°"''*  "•''=  '°  ^  •>«  '»*<*  afore 

•^a"?'f<,L*"\'"°"!^''^.5^"'  '^"«'»'"'  pleasantly, 
too     Eh  lir^'    u"  ,'*'^     ^"^  thorough]/ Yorkshire, 

UuD,^*  >    vXm   ?  ^    ^?"  r^'"^  '"^^  ""y  references 
1  suppose  ?    Well,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  satisfy  von  in 

FJ2r""T^'-y  I'"  S°  ^^  *^  as  I  can     My  nC  b 
Edpr  TrouviUe.    I  am  twenty-seven  veari  of^f 

^lTlS.fan/''."°^'f  y°^  would'^rvelo'^do' 
woma  be  light  and  not  unpleasant.    Your  food  would 

t.^'  ^"^  y°"  ^•'"''^  "^  *^«ated  kinSy    In  your 
s^_hours  you  would  have  plenty  of  goil  b^l^to 

The  lad  lifted  his  head  at  the  last  words 
^^  You  ve  nowt  to  do  with  Father  MuU^ey  ?  "  he 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"1^°*  ^J°^  ^'""^  °'^  agin  him  myself,"  he  said 

lo  ao  wi    im.    That  was  because  feyther  were  nnan 

i"  t'  ^ke."'*'^"'*  "^*  *°  '^  onytLg^thTfej^S.;" 

•'■'  Mw  '^i'^''''  ''^  ''^'^  ^^^  t°  y°"-  I  suppose  ?  " 
My  feyther  wur  my  feyther,  Ind  I  wSws  li«1    ' 
and  when  he  wasn't  i'  drink  he  ,;ir  the  s^nge  t  ^d 
cleverest  man  in  Meremeadows,"  was  the  rX 

TbaX  s  nght.     Well,  will  you  come  with  mf  ?     I 

can  give  you  a  bed  for  the  night.  Zhow  and  when 

we  have  shown  you  the  work  you  would  ha^et^ do 

you  can  decide  whether  you  will  stay  "  ' 

„  i  '"-ould  coom  away  if  I  didn't  like  it  >  " 

a  wa™  w^;    ,^°"  '^^^  ''^^^  *  e*^  *"PP«r  to-nigh* 
a  warm  bed  to  he  on.  and  then,  if  you  d^'t  like  the 
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^^'  yo»  ^  leave  to-morrow  alter  having  a  good 

"  Wot  do  yo  say  ?  " 

The  lad  turned,  not  towards  the  two  men,  but  to 
Maggie. 

•  *"  ^!*' '.',  T*^^  ?**SPe,  who  had  been  listening  very 
.f^y*     ^  *°"''*  ***"*  "  *°"W  be  very  nice  fofyon  " 

Then  I'U  go,"  said  Dominic  WUdthome. 
Fletcher  Yorke  waited  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt 
then  he  said  :  ' 

•  \6^'t?°^  "  y°"  "^  °°*  *«>te<l  there,  you  just  come 
to  the  Boothroyd  Mill,  and  teU  the  manager  that  I 
told  you  to  come."  — ^e      "»i  x 

*•  You  are  Mester  Fletcher  Yorke  ?  " 

•  j',y**'    *°^  y°"  l""""  where  the  Boothroyd  Mill 

"  Ay,  I  know,  thank  you." 

The  lad  turned  towards  the  cemetery  gates,  and 
looked  mtently  through  the  bars,  as  if  he  would  take 
a  last  look  at  h:s  father's  grave.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  man  who  called  himself  Edgar  Trouville. 

"  I'm  ready  to  coom,"  he  said. 

The  two  walked  away  side  by  side. 

Fletcher  Yorke  and  Maggie  mounted  the  dogcart 
and  the  two  drove  towards  a  large  house  which  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  smoke-begrimed  town 
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CHAPTER   II 

TIE  COri  'Niry  OF  THE  INCARNATIOH 

Dominic  WaDXHORNE  walked  some  distance  by  his 
companion's  side  without  speaking  a  word.  Evidently 
he  was  not  a  talkative  lad,  and  although  he  cast  furtive 
glances  towards  Edgar  Trouville,  as  though  he  were 
trymg  to  judge  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  he  showed  no 
mchnation  for  conversation.  The  man  who,  by  a  section 
of  the  Meremeadowspeople,  was  called  Father  Trouville 
also  seemed  to  desire  thought  rather  than  speech. 

Father  TrouviUe  had  been  at  Meremeadows  some 
years— m  fact,  ever  since  the  Community  had  been 
stated.  He  was  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  position  which 
hjs  Church  occupied.  While  at  Oxford  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  a  body  of  men  who  held  very 

High  Church  "  views,  and  had  so  far  yielded  to  their 
influence  as  to  call  the  Reformation  a  mistake.  He 
also  believed  in  the  many  movements  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  "  to  reconcile  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  great  Western  Church,"  and 
thus  bring  back  to  England  those  beliefs  and  usages 
\vhich  obtamed  before  that  great  cleavage  which  tore 
the  Christian  Church  in  twain.  Immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  brotherhood  at  Meremeadows,  there- 
fore, he  jomed  it,  and  after  years  of  labour  he  became 
more  and  more  convinced  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
movement  which  would  in  time  heal  the  breach  made 
at  the  Reformation,  and  bring  the  Church  back  to  the 
position  which  it  held  in  the  pre-Reformatinn  days 
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tton,  whose  existence  could  be  tra«d  wl  fi.^"' 
of  its  Foun(l..p     Tu^  ^         ■«  iraced  from  the  tune 

in  the  succession  had  the  rieht    exraVt  ,imSl 
ce^nn  ^  ^  '^*"  ereatly  troubled  about  this  sue- 

the  CWrW^^    ,    .  °'  ^^'  •»«  remembered  that 

waa  mat  tne  Anglican  Church  shcald  be  restorpd  fn 
coimn^ion  w.th  the  great  Mother  ChuVofRome 

thrchu?chTt1uT''o/c7  \T,*''^*  '"^^y  -«  ^' 

Church  to  t^/i!       ?^  f'i^^  ^^  beUeved  the  AngUcan 
fact  tw  ^  ^^^•°'='*  °'  *^^  °"«  g^«at  ChurchrbSt  th^ 

Ir^    ^^'^''*  ^°"'°^-    He  had  been  greatly  temot^ 
to  seek  admission  into  the  priesthoodVthVR^S^ 


JifP^at'^ 
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2^tte"^^tSo'jS^r^  S^"^*^  """t  he  could  best 
o,      1,       Catholic  Church  by  bringing  the  Aneh^ 

ungiish  Church  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  a  sacramentarian  of  the  strictest 
type.    Baptism.  Confirmation,  Absolution  Holv^ 
munion,  Holy  Orders    Marria^o   o^^i     -^^  ^™' 
mtegj^.to.  Jytheve;y£.ffio=^i^°»^«^^  "g! 

SkSrst^^i"""""^"'  '"<*  hew  that  thTmon! 
fOTcL^  fh»  r^^".*™"^?  *he  greatest  evangelisi^ 
lorces  m  the  Christian  Church.  Protestantism  i2 
scorned  and  ridiculed  in  the  same  breath  T^h.S  ^ 
and  his  fellows  designated  ceS  E~lici  C^  ^e 

"Sou'"  ':^d'r  *T^  ''''"  oSS^voS 
wots        and  none  of  them  could  think  of  anv  ti.t^ 

WeoJS^H'""?"?'"?""-  ToStiSS 
life  of  Engbnd  was  ma  terrible  condition.  llieaS^ 
".  Englaiid  did  not  minlitet  to  more  than  hST^ 
religions  life  of  the  nation.  whlleuTiS  S  Sf 
»s«  .M  rth  that  tnribi  SS  SeS^L^'  T 

Sch^ijs?4tr',,tHHtW^ 
iStSSSsS 

the  Chm-ch  on  earth.    The  three  sisters  we«  the"th^ 
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at  parts  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
glish  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Greek 
Church.  Each  believed  in  the  same  sacraments  and 
the  same  creeds.  The  children  who  ran  away  were 
the  Dissenters.  These  Dissenters  were  dreadful  sinners. 
But  the  Dissenters  did  not  trouble  Edgar  TrouviUe 
as  much  as  the  condition  of  the  English  Church.  He 
was  not  always  quite  sure  that  the  English  sister  had 
not  separated  herself  from  the  great  Hall.  In  fact 
the  EngUsh  Chuich  wa'  greatly  divided.  How  could 
U  be  a  part  of  the  true  Church  when  it  denied  the 
Headship  of  the  Church,  and  remained  in  a  state  of 
schism  ?  Besides,  the  English  Church  allowed  private 
judgment  on  religious  matters,  while  a  large  part  of  it 
denied  all  but  two  out  of  the  seven  sacraments. 

Yes,  doubtless  the  Reformation  was  a  (keadful 
happening,  but  better  times  were  coming.  It  is  true 
the  Pope  had  refused  to  sanction  the  validity  of  An- 
glican orders,  and  therefore  struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  sacramental  idea,  but  this  difficulty 
would  doubtless  be  overcome.  It  was  for  those  who 
accepted  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  back  the  English  Branch  into  communion  with 
the  Mother  Church,  and  then,  doubtless,  means  would 
be  found  for  bringii^  "  Prots  "  to  their  senses. 

It  was  with  this  idea  that  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation  was  founded.  Their  work  was  to  leaven 
the  Church  of  England  with  Romish  ideas,  and  then 
return  as  a  body  to  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Edgar  TrouviUe  and  others 
remained  in  the  English  Church.  If  he  separated  fromit, 
he  would  lose  his  influence  in  it.  What  was  wanted  was 
a  New  Reformation  in  theChurch,  and  it  was  for  him  and 
others  to  rest  neither  day  nor  night  in  order  to  bring 
about  this  "consummation  most  devoutly  to  bewished." 
Edgar  TrouviUe  was  a  most  devout  man.  In  his  way 
he  was  most  sincere,  and  he  was  a  gentleman.     He  had 
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sympathy  with  the  poor  and  suffwin-  k. 
to  a  fault,  and  in^l  matf?,^![Ti'* ''"  ««"««"» 
questions  he  wL  ^  honS?  It^th?^""  ecclesiastical 
was  too  great  for  him  to  m^e  „„  k  ^^-  ^°  *^^'=« 
him  to  biar ;  but  hHra^  ^^ti^u  ''""^^"  *°°  heavy  for 

priest  he  sa;  ev  ^h^X"5t\Cof  ^l^'oX' 
__  I  hope  you  don't  feel  cold  ?  "  ^"**^°'  hjsorder. 
„  J/eel  a  bit  nipped." 

„N^^  mind,  we  shall  soon  be  home  now." 
;;  Yes  I  trust  you'll  find  it  home." 
"  V      v™  *°"^  *°  ''°*  ^or  yo  ?  " 

brptS'S  Kryrn"o^°/."°*  *«^*^«^  y- « » 

"  N^^JJ'""',''  ""'^  "P  y°"'  *>«ve,  is  there  ?  " 

•nay  gro.Tp\  IsTl   La^?  ^~A.  ^  ^ope  ^ 
are  you  ?  "  ""PPy.  good  man.    How  old 

"  Fifteen." 
he^tlT"^"°*^*'y*"S  for  fifteen.    Have  you  good 
•'  Not  so  bad." 

"  Sr®,^?"  *  Sood  appetite  ?  " 
„Why?  ■  asked  the  lad  eagerly. 

,;  Do^you  ever  go  to  church  ?  "  pursued  the  priest. 
"  Why  ?  " 

and  £nr  ^rj"  "  ^'  ""^  "  f«y*»>«'»  line. 

when^'st'^^v^S;  ^"aLV"  """""^  <^"'°«<=  Chur^ 
ofherpri^j"      '    And  were  you  baptised  by  one 
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"  Feyther  Mullaroey  said  mm,  but  I  know  miwt 
about  it." 

"  I  daresay  it's  trae." 

"  WeU,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

Father  Trouville  sighed.  The  godlessness  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  age  was  very  sad. 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal.  If  you  are  baptised  into 
the  Church,  you  are  a  child  of  the  Church,  and  should 
enjoy  her  privileges." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

Father  Trouville  did  not  reply.  This  lad's  nature 
was  as  yet  too  dark  for  such  an  explanation. 

"  You  said  your  name  was  Dominic,  didn't  you  ?  " 

It  s  a  very  fine  name.  I  hope  you'll  be  worthy 
of  it.    St.  Domip'c  was  a  great  and  holy  man." 

"  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  He  founded  a  great  order  of  preachers." 

"  He  wur  a  praicher,  wur  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  very  great  preacher.  He  founded  the 
Dominican  Order." 

'•  W^^t's  that  ?  " 

"  An  <rder  of  preachers  who  went  around  the  world 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Our  Blessed  Lord.  Would  not 
you  like  to  become  such  a  man  ?  " 

"  The  preaching  business  is  nowt  i"  my  line,"  replied 
the  boy.    "  I  say,  mester,  I'm  fair  clemmed." 

"  Well,  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey  now.  I'll 
take  you  to  the  Superior  of  our  Order  lirst,  and  tell 
him  how  you  and  I  met ;  after  that,  you  shall  have 
SMne  supper." 

"  Ay,  and  I'm  wantin'  it." 

The  priest  led  the  way  through  the  grounds  to  a  fairly 
large  building,  which  they  entered.  A  few  minutes 
later  they  stood  before  a  rather  fine-looking  man. 

Father  Trouville  quickly  told  his  story,  while  the 
Superior  of  the  Conununi^  listened  intently,  all  the 
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There  was  li»fi«  ♦„  "«  pne»t  told  concerning  him 
WimoZ.'lalbUy  d^  t^  this  for  I^n^c 
as  he  was  ^  not  ~  i,T!^'  ^  l"  ^*""''  *»<*  hungry 
look.  Tm,TthrIe  tMn«  P"*  "y  without  a  seco^ 
he  looked  Fint  tL  fe  "^P'^^  "le  Superior  as 
were  We  dSc  ^d^.f,  "^^  *"''^*'*^ '^^  They 
was  nre.lS;  mlt  L°'  tT^'""-  ^ut  that 
an  expression  S^vmSaWe  „«''*•'''  ^^"^^^  *°  ^ 
reali*^  possibU  ti^  ri«i„     y"^™"»«  ">  them.    Un- 

forehead  was  square  ai«l  hil*  .  *•"*  °™-  The  boy's 
a  large  develoSm^nt^?  ti!*  '  "!^«rthele.ss,  there  Was 
phrenologuTs  teU  us  k  i^*  ^  "',  *''«  ^^^  *hW. 
mouth  X  wai  larg:  «d  exSve  T'"'"^-  ^ 
which  suggested  stren^h  b?t TZ  tildT  *  "??""' 
ness  and  possibly  humour  *°'**  °^  sensitive- 

■•TakeTi;n  tX^refSo^lffeS^^^""^- 
supper,  and  let  him  sleep  to  DUon's  l^  IZ  "°^ 
have  done  this,  will  youTome  bSk  iata  ?  "  ^°° 

bet^ZThe^^es^r  T^^/^^-^^^'^ 
the  room,  asCh  he  w^H  r^""«  '"^'^'y  «°'»«1 
tail.  He  had  never  s^^n^^s?!  *^''*'  "°u*^°'  *'^'»y  <1«- 
not  only  tKrkLISr^f  "^  ?T '^^°«-  "^ 
a  scho4  but  U  ^^^thl''  *  "*'  '^^  I^'Wy 
devotee.  A  IrL^eustJ^  ^''"'"  °^  ^  '''"eioM 
above  which  V^  a  cmciS^  ?^"  °"''  °^  .*'>*=  *»^' 
religious  Dictur^  Li?   •    "       •  "  **"  ^^^o  several 
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stood  on  the  Superior'i  writing-deik.  Ai  it  happened, 
the  light  fell  especially  f  trong  upon  this  figure,  so  that 
the  boy  could  see  it  in  every  detail.  What  impressed 
him  most  was  the  unutterable  agony  on  the  face  of 
Christ,  the  agony  of  dire  defeat  and  utter  despair,  as 
well  as  of  indescribable  physical  suffering.  He  felt 
like  crying  out  in  anguish.  He  had  shuddered  that 
afternoon  as  he  had  heard  the  cold  clods  fall  on  his 
father's  coffin,  but  that  did  not  seem  so  terrible  as  tne 
crucifix  on  the  writing-desk.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  any  man  should  choose  to  have  such  an 
object  constantly  before  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  stuy  and  work 
here  ?  "  asked  the  Superior,  as  Father  Trouville  pre- 
pared to  lead  him  away. 

"  I  doan't  knaw.    I'd  like  to  see  it  all  in  t'  daylight 

"  That  is  right.  Well,  to-morrow  mommg  you  shall 
be  shown  what  you  would  have  to  do,  and  the  kind 
of  life  you  would  lead.    Good-night." 

"I  shall  dream  of  yon,"  said  Dominic  to  Father 
Trouville,  as  he  walked  away. 

"  Of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  yon  thing  on  that  chap's  desk.  I  shall  see  it 
in  f  dark.    It's  fair  terrible  to  think  on." 

"  It's  our  Blessed  Lord,"  said  Father  Trouville. 
"Of  course  you  know  that  He  suffered  like  that, 
that  we  might  be  saved." 

Dominic  made  no  further  remark,  but  followed  .le 
priest  to  the  refectory,  where  a  simple  but  sufficient 
meal  was  placed  before  him. 

WhenFatherTrouvilleretumedtothe  Superior's  room 
again,  he  found  that  gentleman  ready  for  conversation. 

"  I  like  your  protigi,"  he  said. 

"  A  rough  diamond,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Yes,  but  a  diamond  for  all  that.  Did  you  notice 
his  eyes,  his  mouth  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  quite  make  him  out." 
"  No.    And  that  shows  he's  no  ordinary  boy.    I 
may  be  waong,  but  I  feel  sure  he's  no  ordinary  boy. 
He's  got  the  thinker's  head,  the  mystic's  eyes,  the 
orator  s  mouth." 

Father  Trouville  smiled.    The  Superior  was  noted 
for  his  impulsive  judgments. 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  smile,"  replied  the  older  man. 
"  Perhaps,  too.  1  see  the  Hand  of  God  where  othen 
see  only  the  ordinary  happening  of  events.    But  I 
have  a  feeling  that  G^d  led  you  by  the  cemetery  gates 
to-night,  and  that  He  led  you  to  bring  that  boy  here. 
If  you  had  not  happened  to  come  along  when  you  did, 
doubtless  Fletcher  Yorke  would  have  given  him  work 
at  one  of  his  mills,  and  then  he  would  probably  have 
been  lost.    He  would  either  have  drifted  and  become 
like  other  operatives,  or  he  would  possibly  have  riser 
in  time  to  be  a  manager,  saved  up  a  little  money,  and 
become  a  mill  owner  himself.    Possibly,  too,  he  might 
have  becomi!  a  leading  man  at  one  of  the  chapels, 
perhaps  a  local  preacher.    But  I  had  a  vision  of  the 
boy  while  he  was  here.    I  saw  him  touched  by  grace ; 
T  saw  him  give  himself  to  the  Church.    As  you  know, 
axe  of  the  chief  works  of  our  Community  is  to  train 
young  men  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  Holy  Ministry.    We  exist  to 
make  an  open  door  for  the  poorer  classes  to  enter  the 
priesthood.    Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  decreas- 
ing;    young  fellows  leaving  the  Universities  do  not 
relish  the  idea  of  becoming  priests.    Even  when  they 
do,  many  of  them  have  no  true  idea  of  the  Church, 
her  priesthood,  or  her  sacraments.    Up  to  the  present, 
while  we  have  gained  ground,  the  "  Prots  "  are  con- 
stantly libelling  us.    But  let  us  produce  a  St.  Dominic, 
and  we  shall  command  respect." 
"  And  you  saw  another  St.  Dominic  in  this  boy  ?  " 
"  I  had  a  vision  of  him  swaying  thousands.    I  tell 
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you,  he  has  the  mystic's  eyes,  and  the  preacher's 

?°^^-  }  ']l*"  ***  *°  '*  ^^^  ^^  •»»»  special  attention 
Let  hun  do  D.xon  s  work  if  he  will,  but  I  am  sure  he  is 
destined  for  great  things.  His  mind  is  at  present  in 
a  5tatfc  of  chaos  ;   that  makes  our  work  all  the  easier 

;t  r^"«F**,^°''*=  '^'^*^  *^"  fi"d  r°°t  w  his  heart 
without  difficulty,  and  then,  if  he  does  not  prove  to  be  a 
man  of  no  ordmary  calibre.  I  am  no  judge  of  character  " 
*,,  ul  ^f?^  *°  ^  intensely  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  havuig  advantages  for  study,"  said  Father 
TrouviUe,  like  one  musing. 

"Exactly.  Don't  you  see,  Trouville,  that  our  eicat 
weakness  ^  the  want  of  men  of  commanding  power  and 

^f^%-  -^Fn"^^',  ?'^^"*  °"  ''^'^  his  not  b^n 
with  tne  mtellectual  laymen.  In  the  main  the  High 
Churun  Movement  has  been  a  priest's  movement,  not  a 
layman  s  movement.     Up  to  now  the  layman  has  not 

Ii\hf    .;?'  your  Fletcher  Yorke  order  has  no  s^- 

Sn«^J  "'•  ^^  '•^^^  ^  "*'"°"g  how  on  a  cert^ 
class  of  women,  but  we  lail  with  the  men.  That  is 
why  the  Churcn  wants  men  who  are  fmiy  equipped  • 
and  we  want  preachers  of  commanding  pereonaUty' 
men  bke  Savonarola,  and  St.  Dominic  "  ^"""^'^y- 
"  But  with  all  due  deference  to  you,"  said  Trouville 
you  have  very  little  foundation  for  believing  Xt 
this  boy  wiU  prove  of  any  service  to  us  " 

„„,,^*"-^°'  "°"*  ^*  ^'  *''°'"  t'^^  standpoint  of  the 
world  s  judgments  ;  no,  but  I  had  a  vision  concerning 
him.  I  felt  he  was  destmed  to  become  a  great  powe?^ 
His  very  name  is  prophetic.  Dominic  Wildthome. 
Perhaps  I  am  somewhat  of  a  visionary.  But  what 
then  ?  God  knows  the  power  of  seeing  visions  is  not 
too  common  m  this  mammon-worshipping  ace     In 

Zl  ^t  r  ^'^  "^"^^r^-  Y°"  have  brought'  him 
here  to  take  Duton's  place.  I  never  had  any  vision 
concenung  D«on.    He  was  only  fit  to  do  the  work 
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ofahwjdyboy.    But  this  lad  is  aifferau      'can't 

..     .  '  ™y  ^°"'  ^P«*l'  °n-" 
^^  It's  about  my  orders." 

"  All,  the  old  question." 

convSe  m^elL&Thftl-v^'l!!!:..^"*  ' '^^^^ 
_^  Yes,  I  understand  what  you  mean  " 
You  see,  m  spite  of  all  we  say  our  Church  is  ex 

t^th  r  H°^  "i'  "!?*'  °*  *^*  *™«  Church  is  an  allLi^ 
to  the  Church's  doctrines,  and  that  we  believe  ta  tto^ 
doctrmes,  while  aU  the  while  the  one  whom  tTS 
to  be  the  rightful  Head  of  the  ChurcrmS^rce^ 
damajids  with  which  we  do  not  comply  D^n^yZ 
see  the  anomaly  ?  Of  course,  we  aim  at  bringing  b^k 
rL^  r1^  "u  ^S^'^""^  «*°  communion  tith  iS 
us Tt^lf  ^"'''•.  ^"*  "  ^^'  K"-"^  Chun:h^iC^ 
us  it  will  be  on  her  own  terms  ;  and  one  of  those  teirS 

^e  Holy  Father.    How  can  we  be  true  CathoUcs  while 

^  our^o'r'S.'"  *  '^*'  °i  ''^^"'-  ^"<J  ^hile  the  va^di/; 
of  our  orders  is  denied  by  the  Holy  Father  >  "        ^ 

«,i?*^i    T"°J  ***  ^"«"t  a  few  seconds.    Then  he 
said  slowly,  "  And  what  do  you  suggest  ?  '' 

My  mmd  is  in  a  state  of  chaos,"  said  Trouville 

r  «^sL"tSgS^  '"^  ^^'=™-" '"  *>>«  ^^^- 

'  Yrj,  and  brought  back  that  boy,  Dominic." 
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"^  Yes,  but  my  difficulty  remains." 
"  You  see  that  if  you  left  the  Anglican  Church,  your 
mfluence  within  her  borders  would  be  gone  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  see  that." 

"And  ycu  see,  too,  that  since  the  days  of  Newman 
we  have  been  slowly  accustoming  the  English  mind  to 
communion  with  Rome  ?  " 
Father  TrouviUe  was  silent. 
''  Therefore  we  are  not  labouring  in  vain." 
"But  meanwhile  we  are  out  of  communion  with 
the  true  Church,  our  orders  are— well,  irregular     You 
see,  we  either  accept  the  Authority  of  the  Roman 
Church,  or  we  don't.    If  we  don't,  we  are  not  Catholics 
but  schismatics.    If  we  do,  then  the  decisi  n  of  the 
Holy  Father  concerning  our  orders  is  final.    We  are 
not  true  priests  at  all,  but  usurpers  of  the  holy  office." 
^'  And  you  desire  to  be  in  the  true  priesthood  ?  " 
"  Supremely.    Of  course  I  hope,  and  sometimes  I 
beheve,  that  my  orders  are  valid ;   only  I  want  to  be 
certain." 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  provision  is  made  for 
cases  like  yours,  my  son." 
TrouviUe  was  silent. 

"Does  not  that  throv  a  terrible  reflection  upon  the 
whole  position  of  the  AngUcan  Church  ?  "  he  said 
presently. 

"At  present,"  said  the  Superior,  "  our  position  is 
doubtless  difficult.  It  is  our  great  work  to  bring  our 
Church  mto  communion  with  our  great  Mother  ;  but 
we  can  do  that  only  by  remaining  within  her  borders 
That  IS  recognised,  not  only  by  the  faithful  here,  but 
m  Rome.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
you  from  receiving  the  ordination  concerning  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  You  would  then  be  certain 
that  the  ss.'..-aments  would  be  efficacious  at  your 
hands.  You  would  also  be  able  to  continue  the  work 
we  all  have  so  much  at  heart," 
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ThJ^  mean  re-ordination  at  the  hands  of •■ 

The  Father  Superior  nodded. 
But  what  allegiance  do  I  owe  to  my  BishoDs  wh»n 
I  an,  not  sure  that  they  are  duly  ordZed  '  "  ^  '      *° 

^nat  IS  not  your  question  just  now,  mv  son  Y™, 
have  promised  obedience  to  your  S^^rior  in  iZ 
Community;  that  is  sufficient^  for  yo^t  nrese^f 
Remember,  too   that  of  old  Nicodemus  wa^  fsec"; 

son."  ^  ^®"    "°  ">  peace,  my 

hekfttheF^t"h'f|P'^^"^J°"S  ^d  «^e««y  after 

p  has  m  store  for  him-and  for  ,«  all  p  "  ^* 

Father  Trouville  left  the  apartment  with  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER   III 
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Dominic  Wildthorne  decided  to  stay  and  work  at 
the  Community  of  the  Incarnation.  As  far  as  he 
could  judge,  the  work  would  be  pleasant  and  easy  ; 
while  the  priests  in  residence  were  very  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him.  Indeed,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
he  was  treated  as  a  favourite.  No  one  assumed  a 
masterful  attitude  towards  him,  and  his  duties  were 
not  so  numerous  but  that  he  found  time  for  reading. 
For  that  matter.  Father  Trouville  encouraged  him 
to  study.  He  took  pains  to  find  out  the  extent  of 
the  boy's  knowledge,  and  then  offered  to  help  him 
to  obtain  an  education. 

Dominic  Wildthorne  had  never  been  a  favourite 
with  the  boys  in  the  district.  He  had  been  regarded 
as  sullen  and  unfriendly  ;  he  did  not  take  part  in  their 
games,  nor  had  he  "  chums  "  like  other  boys  had. 
Doubtless  this  was  because  of  his  father's  wish.  For 
Bamaby  Wildthorne,  drunkard  and  wastrel  though  he 
was,  had  a  certain  pride.  Even  while  he  prejudiced 
the  lad's  prospects  by  his  behaviotir,  he  had  dreams 
and  visions  concerning  him.  He  had  insisted  on  his 
going  to  the  day  school  longer  than  the  law  demanded, 
and  forbade  his  making  friends  among  the  rougher 
lads  of  the  district.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  sober, 
he  encouraged  the  boy  to  study  good  books,  and  spoke 
to  him  on  the  power  of  knowledge.  He  also  informed 
him  that  the  Wildthomes  were  not  of  the  common 
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P«»sessor  of  a  fine  old  manor  house  and  a  valuable 

teu'L"?h"l  ^Tl^^^-    He  even  went  so  f^«  to 
teU  him  that  when  he  grew  older  he  would  put  into  his 

to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England.  Before  hk 
^^l-  ?^^^^-  •»«  ^^  give  him  a  packet  of  wLrs 
IImh'  told  him  to  Wd  carefSly  ItbTS; 
doubted  whether  Dominic  placed  implicit  faith  il 
o^  him  Th'  °«^'=^,h«''=^^'  they  made'^an  impression 
^«.  TnH  Jh  ^  ^'"''u^""  ^  ^^^^i"  P"de  of  birth  and 
^^'nf  .1  ^^  T^}"^'  *  '^^*^*'=  'o"-  the  companion- 
ship of  the  rougher  lads,  whom  in  the  ordinary^une 

toTa  linH  nfT^  and  drunkenness  caused  the  boy 
„?  f^«  ;?  Ishmaehte  among  the  more  respectable 
of  the  artisan  class.    Bamaby  was  looked  uiWas  a 

tamted  by  his  father's  nature.  All  these  thhigs  tended 
to  cause  Dommic  to  live  a  lonely  Ufe,  andth^the 
sohtude  of  his  existence  as  the  boy  who  did  odd^iob^ 
for  the  brothers  of  the  Communit/of  the  IncZat^ 

II  he*  ^"^^  *°  'T-u  ^"**'"  ^'  "ked  th"™d  ° 
and^e^  eagerly  read  the  books  which  wei«  placed  b 

During  the  first  few  weeks  he  refused  to  attend  any 
of  the  many  religious  services  at  the  Community 
however  Indeed,  he  had  a  kind  of  scorn  for?he  life 
the  brothers  Uved.  As  far  as  he  could  se^,  the  r  days 
were  made  up  of  participating  in  religious  liti^^d 

rose  at  half-past  five,  and  at  six  went  to  a  service  called 
^tins,  which,  with  two  others,  called  S  a^d 
Pnme.  would  occupy  them  till  about  half-past  sevTn 
They  would  then  retire  to  their  rooms  and  pa^Th " 
tmie  m  meditation  and  prayer.  At  nLe  ^ther 
service    would  follow,  and'^tlin  at  LvSf  SS 


II 
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service  was  often  held.  If  it  was  Sunday  or  a  Holy 
Day  the  Communion  would  be  celebrated.  Not  until 
this  was  over,  if  it  were  a  Communion  day,  would  they 
eat  any  food  whatever,  as  fasting  Communion  was 
binding  upon  their  Community.  In  the  afternoon 
they  walked,  but  in  the  early  evening  another  service 
was  held.  After  dinner  again,  one  or  two  more  services 
would  be  held. 

Remembering  his  father's  views,  all  this  was  so 
much  fooUshness  to  Dominic,  but  as  no  one  pressed 
him  to  attend  the  services,  he  was  not  troubled.  As 
far  as  he  could  judge,  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity were  good,  holy  men.  They  lived  .imply,  they 
prayed  much,  they  studied  often,  and  they  were  very 
kind  to  him. 

Presently  curiosity  led  him  to  attend  some  of  the 
services,  but  they  left  but  Uttle  distinct  impression 
on  him.  In  a  way  he  was  influenced  by  the  chanting 
of  the  prayers,  the  genuflections  before  the  altar,  the 
smell  of  incense,  and  the  general  solemnity.  But  he 
was  not  attracted.  In  a  vague  way  he  supposed 
that  these  "  learned  men  "  were  doing  what  was  right 
and  good,  but  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him. 
A  few  of  the  younger  men,  he  noticed,  went  away  in 
the  morning  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  evening.  What  they  did  he  had  no  idea, 
but  it  was  mne  of  his  business,  and  after  a  time  he 
ceased  to  take  any  notice.  He  read  with  eagerness 
tne  books  which  came  in  his  way,  and  when  Father 
Trouville  offered  to  teach  him  Latin  and  French  he 
accepted  the  offer  with  avidity. 

After  he  had  been  there  a  few  months  the  Superior 
gave  him  a  letter,  telling  him  to  take  it  to  the  house  of 
Fletcher  Yorke,  and  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Dominic 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Fletcher  Yorke  or  his 
daughter  since  the  night  of  his  father's  funeral,  and 
while  he  had  thought  but  Uttle  about  them,  he  was 
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and  he  vaguely  wonderwrtf  k.  ^''^f  «at  man  again, 
girl  who  ^  Serkind^  hi™  '^""''^  "<**  thelttle 
his  best  clotheTand  maH.  v  '  "^  *'"'"^°'«  "Conned 
the  house  where  FreteKortT^i°'"r'l'  ^^'^t°"«- 
heard  many  wonderful  stJri^   "*'  "'  ^^'"^^  '^'^  '•^<» 

meLTomrthX  ^!  ^n^V'f'  5^  ^^  ^ 
winds  had  dried  tl^^m„H  J,  *^  "^'^J  ^"^  t''*  keen 
were  to  reach  t^^nT^Tt  Z  oSic  ^L^''^ 

when  leavi„g"rrSdot't'Lrhr  hf*  ^°".^ 
the  lodge  gates  of  the  great  house  '  ^'  ""^"■^'^ 

wur  a";«Tma„^.  th^ueM  n''^-  '"'''"'''  ^^ndfather 
the  driVe;"yrt 'afore  h^H^nT"'''  *"  ^^  '^^'^^  "P 

he^^°°n^t°^J:Th7woTd\f^^^^^^^^^ 

Fletcher  Yofkeha^fctlS^''  v  ^^^  ?^^'  '^'«"' 
of  cleanliness  and  hSithv  s«,^;,  N«^^'yfiy«  months 
him.  He  no  longer  sS&rhf^Ki^^^^^ 
there  the  old  look  of  hanntiC  f!,  u'  "^'*her was 
clothes,  too,  were  c^e^^l^^-T^  '^.^'^  «y«*-  His 
was  fa;  less  ro^gh  tCit^fn  5^'  *k*'"  J"^  'P'^^ 
a    servant    at    the  TLI-*  "^^ ''''^"  •>«  became 

was  not  talking* to  hto~h/;  ^f'"^'    ^^"^   h« 

the  books  which  Father  TrLme^^'  """""""y-  '^'^ 
to  study  had  eiven  hiJn  a  ^r      had  encouraged  him 

of  life/He  hfd  ™  oh«t..1°^'''«*  conception 
longer  smaU  f,^  hif^  Phys«cally  too,  and  was  no 

"S        aower  Dea,,  aad,  bemg  m  doubt  as  to  what 
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he  should  do  in  order  to  place  his  letter  in  Mr.  Fletcher 
Yorke's  hands,  he  made  his  way  towards  him. 

"  Yon  is  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke's  house  ?  "  he  said, 
nodding  to  a  large  stone  mansion. 

"There's  nobody  denying  that,"  replied  the  old 
man,  without  looking  up. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  him." 

"  Well,  there's  nowt  wonderful  i'  that." 

"  But  what  must  I  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  Why,  go  up  to  f  door,  and  chuck  it  in 
t'  letter-box,  and  then  coom  away." 

"  Ay,  but  I  want  to  take  back  an  answer." 

"  Where  didst  a  coom  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation." 

The  old  man  stood  upright  for  the  first  time,  and 
looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Thou  art  none  o'  that  lot,  art  a  ?  "  he  said  pre- 
sently. 

"  Nay  ;   I  work  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  house." 

"  What's  the  letter  about  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  The  Superior  gave  it  to  me,  and 
told  me  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,  and  wait  for 
an  answer." 

"  Mester  Fletcher  Yorke  doan't  believe  in  no  monk- 
ery," said  the  old  gardener.  "  He's  got  too  much 
sense.    But  tell  ma,  what  do  they  do  ower  theer  ?  " 

"  They  mostly  spends  their  time  in  praying,  and 
singing  and  reading,"  replied  Dominic. 

"  Hev  ony  ov  'em  ever  bin  converted  ?  " 

Dominic  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  when  yo  go  back,"  said  the  old  man,  "  yo 
just  tell  the  head  monk  for  me  to  read  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  John.  He'll  learn  there  that  he  needs  con- 
vertin'.  And  tell  him,  too,  that  when  he's  got  soundly 
converted,  he  won't  want  to  have  an3rthing  to  do  with 
fal-de-rals.  And  there's  another  thing,  tell  him  it's  not 
only  dishonest  work,  but  dirty  work  for  a  Protestant 
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mm^ter  to  txy  and  bring  back  the  rva,,  o'  Rome  to 

a  ~t"ro?;^^*?'^;;,t^  ^--.  ^^m  for 
"  What  then  ?  " 

..  J?^  *^^^  himself  a  Catholic." 
What,  a  Roman  ?  " 

"ut'iZ\%^r^  ^l*''°"'='  J"**  »  Catholic." 

folk'll  ha'  nowt  to  do  wi'  PomVv^^mi  v     Y,°^^^^ 
then  coom  to  me   a^d  teM  ™/^.'     I   '^  "'**■  ^^ 

was  looking  stefdily  at  htoi  as  t^™  TV*""'  '''**  *•>« 

to^recoUect  something.        '      ^''"'^    "^^  ^^"""^  *^i^ 

"  Father's  not  home  yet,"  she  said  ■    "  !,«•.   •    . 

M?^:  iS'^^ht^^^rL"^''  ^t- 

now  that  he  was  the  iZ^sh^^A  *  remembered 

before  by  the  c^eteiv  Lf«    ^"^  ^^"''^  ""^^^ 
she  had  V^  S^d^**^'  *  ^  '^o'^^ming  whom 

'■A;.^i°!;e;^s^.^-'"^'>«-i<'- 
tui'rShTreTro^tv.'?  'tj^'^^f^'^'  ^•'«- 

the  boy  who  had  be^n^n  »    k  ^  *^*^<^  *°  '^k  to 
of ^theii- meeting  ^  '""^  '°"°*  °"  the  night 

"  Thank  you  I  " 

th^*^  a^'^L^g'  t°^"«fa  the  green-honses.   and 
-  was  a  suggfetion  of  patronage  in  her  aJrtion 
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Instinctively  she  felt  that  her  father  was  the  owner 
of  the  beautiful  grounds  in  which  they  walked,  while 
this  boy  was  only  a  common  working  lad.  Never- 
theless, she  felt  an  interest  in  him. 

"  Have  you  been  very  lonely  -ince  that  night  when 
—when  the  priest  man  took  you  away  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,  I've  often  been  lonely." 

"  But  they've  been  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Ay,  they've  been  very  kind." 

"  This  is  the  vinery,  don't  you  see  ?  Later  on  we 
shall  have  a  lot  of  grapes  here.  Have  you  any  grapes 
at  the — where  you  live  ?  " 

"  No,  there's  nothing  of  that  «ort  there." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  there  ?   " 

"  I  work  in  the  garden,  and  i  clean  the  boots,  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  I  read 
a  goodish  bit  in  my  spare  time." 

^'  Read  !    What  do  you  read  ?  " 

"  Well,  Father  Trouville  is  helping  me,  and  I'm 
learning  Latin  and  French." 

"  French  I  That's  jolly.  Can  you  conjugate 
•  avoir  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Oh  I  you  are  quite  clever.  Aw  the  monkd  clever, 
too  ?  " 

"  I  expect  so." 

"  What  do  they  do  ?  " 

"  They  go  to  church  a  great  deal.  There  are  ser- 
vices nearly  all  day  long.  Then  when  they  are  not 
at  church,  they  read  and  pray." 

"  That  must  be  an  awfully  dreary  life  ?  " 

"  They  don't  seem  dreary.  When  they  are  having 
what  they  call  recreation,  they  laugh  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. Then  they  spend  a  lot  of  title  decorating 
the  church  with  candles  and  such  like.  Then  one  or 
two  are  very  clever  at  painting ;  they  paint  pictures 
for  the  church." 
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"  And  are  you  happy  there  ?  " 
lean;i„ra"andV?eth  ^'""-    »-"«''  I  *m 

"  I  donTJl?  "'^^  «°'"8  to  remain  there  ?  " 
"  R,r<.       ^n^u    ^  "*^*^  thought  about  it  " 

;•  Dj;r.4o'^r^.r£;Tfs"^-he?a"hLi^^^^ 
fcrSeti-^^^^Li^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

say  owt  "  ^**  ^  '^'^  *'"°'^'  on.  I  couldn't 

got  souls."  ^^      ^  sometimes  thmk  they've 

be'S' fo?  yf?  '•"=  ^'^^  *°°'  -^^  y°  ?    Bot  ««t  must 

••  Why  ?  •• 

Fleteh^^Yorre's'Tss'^Z'r   ^°"    '^'=-     ^°«'« 
differeut."  *    ^"*    *°^   ">«    everything  is 

"  Why  are  they  diflerent  for  you  ?  " 
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%M      j  "  Becavae— becau*©— well,    I've    no    f«yther,    no 

*  '  I       I  mother,  no  home.    I'm  just  working  (or  thoM  chap* 

sjy  yomdtT." 

"  But  jrou'll  STOW  to  be  a  man  tome  day,  and  then 
you'U  be  very  clever." 

Dominic  shook  bis  head. 

"  You've  never  made  up  your  mind  what  you  are 
going  to  be  ?  " 

"  Nay.  What  would  yo  be,  if  yo  were  a  lad  tike 
me  ?    That  is,  what  would  yo  try  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  would — oh,  let  me  see."  And  Maggie  led  the  way 
towards  the  conservatory.  "  Well,  if  I  were  a  lad, 
I'd  be  like  ray  father  is.  That  is,  you  see,  I'd  be  the 
chief  man  in  the  district.  Peioaps  not  in  the  same 
way  he  is,  but  I'd  try  and  be  a  leader.  Don't  you  see, 
a  leader  ?  I'd  make  other  people  do  what  I  wanted 
them  to  do." 

"  Like  those  chaps  what  owned  slaves  ?  "  asked 
Dominic. 

"  No,  not  in  that  way,  of  course.  Slavery  is  a  very 
wicked  thing.  But  I  shoukl  try  to  be  so  much  stronger 
and  cleverer  than  other  people,  that  I  should  make 
them  want  to  do  the  things  I  told  them  to  do.  Of 
course,  I  should  only  want  to  make  them  do  good 
thinss." 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  take  yo,"  said  Dominic. 

"  Well,  OUT  minister  is  very  good  and  great  and 
clever.  When  he  preaches,  people  seem  to  do  what 
he  wants  them  to  do.  Then  some  time  ago  my  father 
had  a  great  politician  here.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  but  he  is 
a  very  great  man  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 
Well,  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  Meremeadows 
Town  Hall,  and  he  just  made  people  think  what  be 
thought.  When  he  first  began  to  speak,  lots  of  people 
were  against  him ;  but  before  he'd  finished  speaking, 
he  made  them  think  as  he  thought." 


"Kccausc-because-wcll,  I've  no  father,  no  mother, 
no  home." 
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Dominic's  eyes  flashed.  He  tlionght  he  saw  what 
was  in  the  girl's  mind. 

"I  think  the  Reverend  Father  Superior  at  our 
place  IS  like  that."  he  said.  "  After  he's  been  talkin' 
to  yo  a  bit,  yo  somehow  feel  as  though  there's  nothinc 
else  m  the  world."  ^ 

•'  Oh  I  "  said  Maggie  doubtfully. 

"  But  I  see  nowt  for  me,"  said  Dominic  dolefully 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence. 

•'  Why  ?  " 

"  How  can  there  be  ?    I'm  only  a  poor  lad." 

"  Yes.  but  you  are  learning  Latin  and  French.  Be- 
sides, lots  of  poor  bojrs  have  become  very  great." 

"  As  poor  as  I  am  ?  "  said  Dominic. 

.'.'  ^''*  ^  P*^'  **  y°"'"  ^»d  Maggie  decidedly. 
lU  see  about  it,"  said  Dominic.    "That  is   I 
must  think  about  it.    If  it  can  be  done,  it  shall  be. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  a  chap  what  had  the 
same  name  as  I've  got  ?  " 

"  What,  Wildthome  ?  " 

"No  Dominic.  Father  Trouvine  told  me  that 
hundreds  of  years  ago  a  young  man  called  Dominic 
»w  that  many  of  the  people  had  wrong  beliefe,  and 
t»  just  got  mad  at  it,  and  he  started  preaching  to 
them.  Afterwards  he  got  a  lot  of  others  to  ioinhim 
and  they  banded  themselves  into  an  Order  tiiat  thev 
might  convert  the  heretics."  ' 

I'  Were  the  heretics  bad  peoplo  ?  " 

"  No,  they  just  beUeved  in  wrong  things  ;  and  that's 
very  wrong.  Just  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  doing  wrone 
things,  because,  you  see,  it  leads  to  thein.  And 
Dommic  went  to  Rome,  and  got  the  Holy  Father  to 
allow  him  to  stir  up  a  lot  of  fighting  men  to  go  and 
convert  these  people  who  did  wrong.  He  did  it  too 
Mid  those  who  wouldn't  be  converted,  he  just  killed.' 
inat  s  the  kmd  of  man  you  mean,  isn't  it  ?  " 
'No,  I  don't  think  I   mean  that  exactly,"  said 
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Maggie  "  It  can't  be  right  to  kiU  people,  and  the  man 
X  should  try  to  be  would  only  try  to  make  people 
do  right."  '^'^ 

"  WeU,  Dominic  did.  He  made  them  beUeve  in 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  right  way.  Thousands  of  people 
came  to  hear  him,  and  wherever  he  went  he  just  made 
a  lot  of  people  do  what  he  wanted." 

"  Well,  that's  something  Uke  the  man  I  should  try 
to  be,"  said  Maggie. 

"  Bot  being  only  a  lass,  that  is  the  kind  of  man  you 
will  thmk  a  lot  on  when  you  grow  up  ?  "  suggested 
Dommic.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  more  comfortable 
now,  and  to  forget  that  Maggie  was  the  rich  man's 
daughter,  while  he  was  only  a  poor  lad  who  worked 
at  the  Protestant  Monkery.    "  Of  course,"  he  went 

on,     you  would  like  him  to  make  you  do  just  what 

he  Weed,  just  as  he  made  other  people  ?  " 
"  Oh  I  no  I  "  said  Maggie  quickly.    "  I  shall  never  do 

what  dfty  one  likes.    I  should  never  like  any  one  who 

would  try  to  hector  over  me." 

«  t'^L"  ^'*^  Dominic  quietly.    Then  he  went  on, 
I  wonder  how  one  can  get  to  be  strong  and  great 

uke  the  man  you  are  thinking  of  ?  " 
"  WeU,  partly ;  I  expect  he  would  be  bom  like  that 

Then,  of  course,  he  would  study  very  hard,  and  know 

a  lot,  and— weU,  he  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind 

that  he  was  going  to  have  his  way." 

^^"B«t  suppose  other  people  made  up  their  minds 

that  he  shouldn't  have  his  way  ?  " 
"  Why,  of  course,  he  must  be  stronger  than  they 

He  must  be  cleverer  than  they,  he  must  know  more 

and  he  must  have  a  stronger  wiU  than  they.    Anyhow 

If  I  were  a  lad,  that  is  just  what  I  should  try  to  be."    ' 
Dominic  said  nothing,  but  there  was  a  look  in  his 

eyes  which  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  thinkine  of 

what  the  girl  had  told  him. 
"  You  see,"  Maggie  went  on,  as  though  she  had  been 
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myself,  and  make  them  think  what  I  thSt  " 

You  see,  over  there,  everybody  ha,«  to  d^w 

«vk?thTJ''^'  '^^  think  what  he  thiScstS 
?.  A  ^*^*  *^y  *^y  t°  b«  happy."        ^^  ^ 

"  ^ery'r  l^t^^^^  "^^^^  "^  Superior  ?  " 
not  oro/S:'"  "'^  '^'^  '•   "  ""*  *•»-'  y-  a- 

the  carriage  wheels  "  *''^  *°™<*  °^ 

-boy  £i%Sl°Wil^%Ki  ,V-^: 

boy  whom*'J^'st"t?''tre'?''"r^*^ *='»»«  "P'  "  ««* 
«e  says  he  has  a  letter  for  you  from  the  Superior." 
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Fletcher  Y«ke  turned  towards  Dominic  as  she  spoke 
and  held  out  hU  hand  for  the  letter.  ^ 

•j^****'  T""^*^  toW  n>e  to  wait  for  an  answer  " 
•aid  DOTunic,  as  he  placed  the  missive  in  his  hand  ' 

i-J^f'.-y*'?*  ^'^  "°*  ^^'^  the  seal.    Rather  he 
looked  at  the  boy  steadUy. 

"  Are  you  suited  yon  ?  "  he  asked. 
Dominic  nodded. 

Dominic  nodded  again.    Somehow  the  presence  of 
the  man  caused  hmi  to  lapse  into  his  old  habit 

««,72ir°"^'^}  "'''  \°.^°  *"*°  *^«  '''*<=h«'  and  have 
some  food,  would  you  ?  ' 

',',  £?•  *hank  you  ;   I'm  not  hungry." 

a,,  illf-*  *  *i!  'IfH-'.   ""  ''"'•^^  *he  seal  and  scanned 

"  w-.f  •    -^  he  did  so.  his  brows  contracted. 

Will  you  come  with  me  into  my  study  ?  "  he  said 

R,^""'= JI'^^*'*?™  ""t^^^-^  ^  at  the  doon^i 

fc?J^*i.-    ^Al''*  "^^"^  °*  the  great  house,  and 

,^  him  untU  he  came  to  a  room  lined  with  books 

bit  down,     said  Fletcher  Yorke,  pointine  to  a 

chair  beside  the  fire.  i~mimg  to  a 

.11^^^  <lid  as  he  was  bidden,  glancing  furtively 
an  the  tune  at  the  book-laden  shelves  ^Imd  The 
JSTh^^T""^  ''°rT'  ^^  ^y«  *««  drawn  from 
^t.^J"""^  .^^^^  ^'^  "^  Pl'tcher  Yorke.  He 
watched  the  nigged  featmjs  of  the  man  who  read 

^^'"IJ""?  ^^^  '^"er  he  had  brought,  and  th^ 
noticed  that  he  was  evidently  thinking  d;:ply 
.„  .^'^.J?"'     ^^  ^^^  Fletcher  Yorke  iay;  but 

E^h^  there  was  some  doubt  in  his  miid,  for 
although  he  seized  his  pen  to  write,  he  sat  looking  at 

^iS  *"        '^  ^'^  '^^  "°*  '"^^^^  "^^^^ 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE  LAYMAN  AND  THE  PRIEST  ''' 

h^L^,  *^*,  11**^  ^l*  ^°™"'*=  WUdthome  had 
brought  to  Fletcher  Yorke  : 

«  HonsB  or  ihb  iNCAiwATiaR, 
"  Mbkehsaixws, 
„  _,      .  "  March  lo,  igo-. 

"  Fletcher  '     ke,  Esq. 

.    ....  "^        Sir,- With  a  view  of  exteadinR  th« 
buUdin^  u.  connection  with  the  CommunitjTof  the 
incamatiMi,  I  am  anxious  to  secure  the  piece  of  vacant 
land  wmch  adjoms  our  present  northern  boundary 
l^e  land  ah^ady  m  my  possession  is  unsuited  for  the 
MrtMisions  I  propose  making,  but  that  to  which  I  refer 
w  admirably  adapted  to  my  purpose.    Being  informed 
that  It  was  your  property,.  I  approached  your  agent,  who 
told  me  you  were  not  disposed  to  sell  it.    llm  there- 
fee  wntmg  to  you  dit.^t,  believing  that  if  you  would 
grant  me  an  mterview  I  could  give  you  reasons  for 
g^tmg  my  desires  which  might  not  appeal  to  your 
agent.    If  you  could  spare  me  half  an  hour  at  any 
time  most  convenient  to  yourself,  I  will  do  myself  the 
hcmour  of  calling  on  you,  either  at  your  house,  or  any 
other  place  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  select. 
TriBtmg  that  you  will  grant  my  request, 
I  am.  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  John  Townley, 
"Sifpmor  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation" 
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itm'^i  L"''*  i**^  *'^  «?«"«  »  thiri  time,  and 
sMeoS^  "5  doubt     This  was  not  his  Zd^ 

wCil?'*  "*•  *^^'"  ^*  reflected ;  "  I  don't  like  the 
whole  business.  I  am  not  certain  that  thev  ^  not 
domg  a  great  deal  more  harm  thsTgood  ^^„  "S* 

then,  can  I  let  them  have  land  m  order  to  stiUitkT' 

^^  "  r.u*?  ^'  °*  *  sectaSTbigoi^TTeS 

want  to  sell  the  land,  for  many  reasons  b.,t  T  T^-l 

w^t  to  seem  churlish,  or  dSLS^         ^  ^^ 

i'resently  he  had  evidently  made  uo  his  minH   f™. 

.,  ^^l  ^  *•»"*  so."  replied  the  boy. 
"  Father' T^  you  won't  stay  there  long  ?  " 
Domtok     "  H^^^f '  u-  ^''y  8°«^  *°  "«'"  repHed 

"^t  th£'? "'"'"« '"^  "^y  «>^" 

"  Oh  n  ^e/"""*'  '^'^  ^'^to'y'  "^d  such  like." 

"'  ^*".  ^*  *''^*s  me  books  to  read." 
^^  What  books  ?  " 

,','  R** '  stories  of  the  saints." 
What  saints  ?  " 

If  1'  w"x  ^'^«'!.»  book  called  The  Mof^  of  the  West 
It  8  not  bad  readmg,  and  it's  very  wonderfj.    I  S 
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ask  mjvelf  if  the  stories  can  be  proved  •  th^  ti,^ 
-  -h  funny  thing,  toM  in^ffi '^.S*,"-: 

n^^:J^'£j^^^^  *•>«  ?^  of  book. 

there  you  ca/cte^Ti^'^^"^^  Sfe/^^f  l'^?* 
you  a  job."  ^  ^  -   *  «">  give 

"  Tlmk  yon  I  "  said  Dominic. 

around  when  he^in  th.  ^;  ^  ^^  .'°°'*'^  eagerly 
nowhere  viable,  ^e^"  f^^^  ^T'  ''"*  '^"^ 
spoken  to  her,  however  lie  IchJ^  ^^  ^^  *««» 
was  like  a  ray'of  suShLe  ?L  Sf°*  °'  '"'**^  ''*' 

st<Si:Lrtrigrit«otiff/°«  .-•'-  ^^ 

mills  were  aU  clW  aSd  th»  ii?  ^  depressmg.  The 
usually  brooded  o^p't^t.kce  ^^c  °^'^°'«'  '^^'^ 
tall  chimneys  stood  like  si?e„tJ^  T^*  ^'"'y-    ^he 
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the  sky  above  him,  on  whose  broad  expanse  the 
clouds  chased  each  other.  But  he  supposed  all  was 
right. 

He  thought  of  Maggie  Y-rke's  childish  ideas  con- 
cerning the  people  she  admired,  and  the  thought  stined 
his  heart.  To  be  a  leader  I  To  make  other  people 
yield  to  his  wiU,  and  his  desires  I  He  remembered  fiie 
stories  he  had  read  of  Savonarola,  the  Florentine  monk 
He  was  a  man  of  that  Order.  He  dominated  the  lives 
of  others,  and  bent  the  will  of  a  city  to  his  own.  His 
influence  was  only  for  good,  too  I  Moreover,  he  had  a 
vague  idea  that  Father  Townley  desired  to  be  such 
a  man  in  Meremeadows. 

When  he  reached  the  House  of  the  Incarnation  he 
took  Mr.   Fletcher  Yorke's  letter  to  the  Superiw 
Father  Townley  was  evidently  well  pleased. 
"  You  are  a  successful  messenger,  Dominic,"  he  said 
"  Thank  you,  sir  I  " 

"1  hope  you  will  be  always  a  messenger,"  continued 
Father   Townley:    "a  messenger   of   the   Cross,   a 
messenger  of  the  Church,  Dominic.    Brother  Trouville 
tells  me  you  were  baptised  by  Father  Mullamey." 
"  I've  heard  so,"  said  Dominic. 
"Then  you  are  a  child  of  the  Church.    Dominic,  it 
b  time  for  you  to  prepare  to  receive  your  first  Cwn- 
munion.    Our  Lord  has  called  you  to  be  His  foUower 
my  child.    Who  knows  but  you  may  be  a  ereat  ud^ 
holder  of  His  Church." 
"  I,  sir  ?  " 

"Yo".  Dominic.  Who  knows?  The  Lord  needs 
all  His  children,  all,  and  especially  those  who  are 
eager,  young,  strong.  He  needs  those  who  will  fight 
the  devU,  and  who  will  teU  out  the  news  of  the 
Gospel.  But  they  who  do  this  must  be  in  the  armv 
Dominic."  ' 

"  What  army,  sir  ?  " 
"  The  Church.    It  is  the  Church  that  Christ  blesses  ; 
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that  is  what  ou^I^n,  S'*^  '°'^"*  "'  *^*  C''""*' 

^Hf  V"/,^"- ^^^^^^^     P-nt„  heca^^ 

Necessary  I"  cried  the  priest-"  necessarvr-    a  a 
for  the  moment  he  foreot  thS  Ha  ^!^f^^,  •      ^^ 

than   •  Godless  '    r^l«   "^^^"^  '^'l  by  no  other  word 

Where.  ^^^t\theis^^o;:r:::nr  "^^jy: 

money  feeds  ^'d  pSLTe™™™-'^  '?.°"'"''5'  ^^-^ 
are  attempts  To  dri^^hri^tSLT^-  °e  T"^  •«°<J 
His  place^we  iind  Dl^'i?^,:h*rm7 ^'fe^^  I^ 
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politics  touched  with  emotion ;    we  have  the  wide- 
spread popuknty  of  undenominationalinn,  which  ii  the 
moet  subtle  form  of  scepticism.    Now,  what  is  needed  ? 
A  band  of  clergy  uninfluenced  by  worldliness.    We 
want  men  trained  to  make  the  religions  work  of  the 
Church  everything,  men  who  will  make  the  nation  feel 
tha*  it  is  in  the    acraments  that  the  nation's  true  life 
exists.    We  want  to  make  an  open  door  for  every 
boy,  fit  for  the  priesthood,  to  enter  the  priesthood, 
no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be.    We  want  to  dot  the 
whole  of  England  with  monasteries  or  friaries,  from 
which  shall  go  forth  men  who  shall  help  the  clergy, 
and  rouse  the  people  to  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the 
Church.    We  want  to  stamp  out  that  hideous  thing 
called  Dissent,  and  undo  the  work  of  that  terrible 
crime  called  the  Reformation.    We  want  to  show  the 
world  that  the  Christ..ui  Church  is  one,  and  consists 
of  the  three  great  branches  :  the  Western,  the  Eastern, 
and  the  Anglican ;   and  we  will  never  cease  our  en- 
deavours to  unite  these  as  they  were  united  before  the 
ghastly  schisms  of  the  past.    Instead  of  the  nation 
being  ruled  by  money,  we  want  God  to  rule  through 
His  priests,  and  through  His  sacraments.    The  ma- 
chinery of  our  Church  is  out  of  date,  hence  worldliness, 
hence  Dissont,  hence  Godlessness.    We  have  forgotten 
that  the  monastic  orders  were  the  greatest  missionary 
agencies  of  the  past.    But  for  them  England  would 
never  have  heard  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  establishment 
of  monastic  orders,  all  over  the  land,  we  hope  to  bring 
back  the  golden  age.    Our  brethren  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  doing  much  in  this  direction,  and  we  at 
Meremeadows  are  one  of  several  orders  by  which  we 
wish  to  make  the  Church  all-powerful  in  the  land,  so 
that  not  money-kings  may  rule,  but  that  Christ  may 
reign  through  His  appointed  ministers." 

Fletcher  Yorke  listened  to  this  long  harangue  with 
a  smile  upon  his  lips.    Not  that  he  was  uninfluenced 
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^♦w -i^'?  «!»"«»*««»  and  enthusiasm  ;   he  wa* 
Father  Townley's  eyes  shone  with  a  bright  light  aThe 

donbtlMS  saw  a  visioi.  of  a  new  England,  an  Enih^d 
wh|ch  drew  its  life-blood  from  the  Siu^whfch  he 

Flet^er  YoAe"  "''*  ''°"  "'  '^'^"'^  ^"^  '  "  '^ 

for"  ?[,?;  ^*  O'-der  Of  the  Incarnation  is  established 
for  that  purpose.  We  exist  to  show  forth  to  the 
ij^ld  the  true  life  AU  of  us  have  taken  th^  thJ^fJd 
vow  of  poverty  chastity,  and  obedience.    WeUve  a 

SLh  *i?  ^'^^P*'  •*  Benedict.  We  mortify  the 
flesh,  we  feed  on  the  Bread  of  Life  W»  rZliZ  iT 
fight  against  the  vile  heroes  oflhe  Rdl^t^l 
seek  to  strangle  that  Godless  thing  c^3lKt'°°'B!^ 
more,  we  are  drawing  together  a  luml^r  ofToSng  m^ 
to  tram  them  for  the  priesthood.  They  ais^^'^a?t« 
due  probation,  under  strict  monastic  rule     Th^'l^n^ 

tramed  m  the  prmciples  of  the  one  true  Church  th^ 
se^^  Jesus  only  through  His  sacraments.  XdtheV 
when  they  are  tauned  for  the  work,  will  go  forth  ^e 
the  preachmg  friars  of  old  time,  and  proclaim  Xti^ 

S^^mtL'^i""?;  ™^»naybedLeon^hTvTlS 
grwsn  m  the  market  square,  or  in  the  parish  chulX 

^kX,"^''*  *''°"S^*  *  moment,  then  he  said  • 
i-erhaps  ycu  may  not  know,  Mr.  Townlev    that 
I  am  a  Protestant,  and  a  convin^d  ftSSr- 
I  am  very  sony,"  said  Father  Towuley. 


r  •,  v#3F^ 
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"  I  un,"  Mid  Mr.  Yorke— "  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  argued  that 
the  lalvation  of  England  wa*  through  the  Reformation. 
I  will  go  further,  and  tell  you  what  you  may  already 
know,  although  your  remarks  suggest  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  it,  that  I  am  what  you  call  a  Dissenter. 
I  believe  that  what  is  distinctively  Papist,  or  what  you 
call  Catholic,  in  the  Christian  religion  is  a  violation  of 
Christianity.  I  go  further  still,  and  I  tell  you  this,  I 
regard  your  attitude,  as  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  whose 
vows  you  have  taken,  as  the  attitude  of  a  dishonest 
man.  Let  me  be  absolutely  plain.  I  believe  you  are 
sincere.  Did  I  not  believe  that,  I  would  have  shown 
you  the  door  some  time  ago.  But  that  is  how  it  ap- 
peals to  me — a  blunt,  unsophisticited  layman.  Had 
Father  Mullamey  come  to  me,  and  spoken  to  me  as 
you  have  spoken,  I  should  have  respected  him.  His 
words  would  have  been  in  accord  with  the  history  of 
his  Church  and  his  professed  belief.    But  how  a  man, 

Svfessing  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
w  established,  having  taken  her  vows,  as  you  have 
taken,  having  piofessed  to  hate  the  errors  of  Rome, 
as  you  professed  to  hate  them  when  you  professed  your 
faith  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  to  me,  a  plain  lay- 
man, having  some  respect  for  truth  and  honesty, 
simply  beyond  my  comprehension.  I  say  again,  if  you 
were  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  and  came  to  me, 
telling  me,  as  you  have  told  me,  of  your  dreams  and 
your  visions,  I  would  have  helped  yon.  I  should  have 
said, '  This  man  is  mistaken,  this  man  believes  in  a  lot 
of  nonsense,  but  there  is  so  much  of  good  in  his  heart, 
and  he  is  so  earnest  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
will  of  God,  that  I  believe  God  will  m<ike  the  good 
which  he  aims  at  doing,  with  such  evident  sincerity, 
destroy  the  evil.'  But  the  man  who  professes  to  belong 
to  the  Protestant  Church " 
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"I  do  not,  I  bate  the  very  word,"  interrupted 
Father  Townley. 

"Who  profeMet  to  belonc  to  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ei^land,"  penisted  Mr.  Yorke,  "  and  who  pretend* 
to  fight  under  her  banner,  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
destroy  her  distinctive  doctrines,  is  what  I  and  thou- 
•ands  of  others  of  plain  men  who  call  a  spade  a  spade 
cannot  reconcile  with  common  honesty."  ' 

"  It  is  because  I  love  the  Church  of  England  that 
I  adopt  this  attitude,"  said  the  priest ;  "  it  is  because 
I  and  thousands  of  other  priests  desire  to  purify  her 
of  her  Protestantism  that  we  stay  within  her  fold 
That  u  why  scores  of  societies  exist  in  her  tOHlay. 
What  do  the  English  Church  Union,  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  the  Society  of  Corporate  Reunion,  and  a 
down  others  exist  for  ?  Why  do  we  not  come  out 
from  the  English  Church  ?  Because,  although  she  is 
not  at  present  in  communion  with  the  great  Mother 
Church,  she  is  a  part  of  her,  and  we  desire  so  to  puree 
her  from  error  that  she  shall  in  the  near  future  become 
of  her  m  deed  and  in  truth." 

Had  Father  Townley  not  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  excitement  he  would  not  have  spoken  so 
freely,  for  while  such  sentiments  as  he  expressed  were 
freely  uttered  among  the  various  sections  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  had  referred,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
shaking  so  freely  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  out- 
siders. Still,  he  did  not  regret  what  he  had  said.  He 
was  noted  in  Ritualistic  circles  for  his  plainness  of 
speech,  aad  had  for  years  urged  a  greater  frankness 
among  those  who  maintained  what  was  called  the 
Cathohc  position  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  true 
the  history  of  the  Ritualistic  party  had  been  in  the 
mam  a  secret  history,  from  the  time  of  Newman  and 
tfte  Tractanan  movement.  The  societies  which  ex- 
isted for  Romanising  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
m  the  maw  secret  societies.    Their  meetiags  had  been 
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secret,  their  rales  had  been  seciet ;  indeed,  many  of 
them  had  outMrardly  professed  to  be  Evangelicals,  in 
order  that  they  might  get  into  Evangelical  paxishes, 
and,  mider  the  guise  of  Protestants,  teach  Romanist 
dogmas.  But  Father  Townley  did  not  believe  in  this 
attitude.  "Let  us  tell  the  world  boldly  what  we 
mean,"  he  said  again  and  again.  "People  may  be 
shocked  at  first,  but  when  they  see  the  grandeur  of  our 
ideals,  when  they  see  the  Church  as  she  really  is,  ihey 
will  flock  to  her  as  doves  flock  to  their  master's 
window." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  somewhat  startled  at  Fletcher 
Yorke's  plain  speech.  He  had  been  so  impressed  by  ' 
his  own  point  of  view  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
unvarnished  words  of  the  man  whose  word  carried 
greater  weight  than  that  of  any  man  in  the  district. 
For  there  was  no  mistaking  the  Yorkshireman's  mean- 
ing. He  indulged  in  no  innuendoes,  no  veiled  threats. 
Such  was  not  his  manner  of  speech.  He  spoke  bluntly, 
plainly,  honestly,  and,  as  he  spoke.  Father  Townley 
gave  up  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  land  necessary  to  his 
purposes.  Still,  he  was  not  going  to  give  up  without 
a  struggle. 

"  This  is  God's  work,  Mr.  Yorke,"  he  said.  "  Yon, 
as  a  county  magistrate,  and  as  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  are  aware  of  the  Godlessness,  the  drunkenness, 
the  practical  atheism  which  exists  in  our  midst.  It  is 
our  work  to  fight  against  it.  Already  we  have  doae 
something,  and  by  God's  help  we  mean  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  All  our  brethren  are  godly,  self-sacrificing 
men.  Not  a  penny  of  money  we  receive  is  spent  on 
ourselves.  We  have  all  taken  the  vow  of  poverty. 
All  is  spent  on  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Ours  is  a  battle 
for  the  Lord  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  You  can  help  cm  the  cause  of  God  ;  and, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  my  Master,  if  you  refuse,  you 
rcfjse  at  your  peril  I  " 
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The  I%ht  of  the  fanatic  was  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
eagerness  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  held  out  his  iiand 
asthongh  he  would  pronounce  a  curse  upon  the  man 
from  whom  he  sought  a  favour. 

"  I  want  t;.  put  a  question  to  yon,"  said  Fletcher 
Yorke  quietiy.  "  Suppose  that  you,  believing  as  you 
do,  were  a  large  landowner,  and  suppose  I  came  to 
yon  asking  for  land  on  which  to  build,  say,  a  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  what  would  your  answer  be  ?  " 

"I  should  refuse  you,"  said  Father  Townlqr,  in 
quick,  decided  tones.  "  I  would  never  encourage 
heresy  and  schism  by  such  an  act     .." 

But  why  ?    Such  a  chapel  would  fight  against 
Godlessness  and  drunkenness." 

"  What  of  that,  when  it  rends  the  body  of  Christ 
asnader?  What  of  that,  when  it  would  open  the 
wounds  in  His  precious  body  ?  " 

"By  fighting  uncleanness  and  drunkenness  and 
vice?  " 

This  can  never  be  truly  done  except  through  the 
Church,"  replied  the  priest.    "  The  conventicle  might 
seem  to  help  in  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God  •  in 
reality  it  would  be  a  hindrance." 
"  So  you  would  refuse  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.  Oh !  I  see  what  my  answer  means, 
but  I  repeat  it.    I  should  refuse  absolutely." 

Then  think  of  the  situation  from  my  standpoint. 
I  am  a  Protestant,  a  convinced  Protestant.  I  believe 
that  your  attitude  is  a  dishonest  attitude.  If  yon  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  I  should  respect  you  as 
an  honest  man,  whatever  I  should  think  of  your 
^unions.  But  you  are  a  professed  minister  of  the 
Refonned  Church  of  England,  and  yet  under  the 
banner  of  that  Church  you  are  trying  to  bring  back 
into  the  country  those  things  which,  according  to  my 
belief,  have  been  a  curse  to  the  world  through  many 
oentnries.    I  am  a  landowner,  and  you  come  to  me. 
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and  say, '  Sell  me  land  that  I  nuiy  extend  this  disloyal' 
work.'    Don't  you  see  the  situation  ?  " 

Again  the  fanatical  light  shone  in  Father  Tovmley's 
eyes,  and  again  he  forgot  all  caution. 

"  And  why  do  we  try  and  bring  back  the  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  primitive  Church,  Mr.  Yorke  ? 
It  is  because  we  love  the  Church  of  England.    It  is 
because  under  her  Protestantism  she  was  moribund, 
mactive,  powerless.    It  is  because  under  her  Protes- 
tantism her  ministers  were  httle  more  than  laymen, 
and  could  not  therefore  speak  with  authority.    It  is 
because  the  only  hope  of  the  Anglican  Church,  ay,  and 
the  only  hope  for  religion  in  this  country,  lies  in  going 
back  to  the  full  CathoUc  faith  and  ritual." 
Fletcher  Yorke  rose  to  his  feet. 
*'  I  cannot  sell  you  the  land  you  ask  for,"  he  said. 
The  light  of  the  fanatic  died  out  of  Father  Townley's 
ey«s,  and  in  its  place  flashed  a  gleam  of  anger. 

"  Believing  as  I  do,  I  could  not  take  money  for  such 
a  thing,"  went  on  the  Yorkshireman.  "  But,"  and  he 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  man  trying  to  solve 
a  difificult  problem,  "  I  cannot  help  believing  that  you 
are  sincere,  even  in  your  dishonest  position.  I  have 
no  respect  for  your  attitude,  nay,  I  despise  it,  except 
for  its  apparent  unselfishness.  You  have  done  good 
among  the  vicious  of  this  neighbourhood.  I  know  I 
^tall  be  called  inconsistent,  when  my  action  becomes 
known,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  ways  of  the 
Ahnighty.  He  may  bless  the  sincerity  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  your  work,  even  although  you  »ie  disk>yal 
to  your  vows  as  a  minister  of  the  English  Church,  and 
^though  you  are  trying  to  bring  back  the  darkness  of 
Rome.  Anyhow,  it  is  because  of  my  faith  that  He  will 
cause  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  your  lives  to 
counterbalance  the  falsity  and  evil,  that  I  have  de- 
cided to  give  you  the  piece  of  land  you  ask  for." 
"  To  give  it  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  I  could  not  make  money  out  of  it,  Yorkshire- 
miiu  as  I  am."  ~.™v- 

"  May  God  lead  you  into  the  fulness  of  His  light  " 
said  the  pnest  fervently.  ^    ' 

■•  Thank  you  I "  said  Fletcher  Yorke.  "  I  am  not  at 
all  sura  that  I  have  done  what  is  right.  I  am  acting  in 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  But  I  am  a  Protestant 
md.  as  a  Protestant  I  must  allow  freedom  of  conscioice 
However,  there  you  are." 

"  But  you  make  no  conditions  ?  "  cried  Father 
Townley. 

"  No,"  saia  the  Yorkshireuan,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
malung  conditions.  You  were  admitted  into  the 
tnglish  Church  on  conditions.  You  accepted  the 
cwiditions,  and  yet  you,  while  remaining  in  the  English 
Church,  are  violating  ^hose  condition  ,  both  in  the 
letter  ^d  the  spirit.  You  would  do  the  same  with 
nune.  No,  there  is  the  land.  I  will  see  to  it  that  it 
is  properly  conveyed  to  your  Community,  if  your 
sohcitor  will  write  to  mine.  May  God  help  you  A  to 
be  honest  men  as  well  as  sincere." 

"  Does  not  one  imply  the  other  ?  "  asked  Father 
Townley. 

"TTie  ecclesiastical  nature  is  beyraid  me,"  said 
Fletcher  Yorke.  "  I  am  a  plain  layman  and  judge 
accordmg  to  a  layman's  standards  That  is  why  I 
Mn  t  help  despising  you  follows  at  your  Community. 
But  there,  I  have  said  my  say,  and  yielded  to  your 
wishes.  Leave  me  now,  or  I  may  repent  of  what  I 
have  promised." 

"  In  the  name  of  Christ,  and  His  holy  Church  I 
thank  you !  "said  the  priest ;  "  the  gift  you  have  made 
IS  a  gift  to  the  Body  of  Christ." 

.,  J.  ^  ?^!*,^  ^«"  *"re  of  it,"  said  the  Yorkshireman. 
Good-night  I " 

Half  an  hour  later  Fletcher  Yorke  was  still  in  the 
same  room  alone.    He  had  been  pondering  over  his 
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promise.  Althopgh  he  was  a  Nonconfonnist  he  had 
a  great  admiration  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  if 
the  land  which  he  had  promised  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  building  of  an  evangelical  church,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  But  it  was  not.  It 
would  be  utilised  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Romish 
faith  and  ritual,  even  although  it  would  ostensibly  be 
in  the  hands  of  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  Had  he  done  right  ?  The  only  thing  ihat 
comforted  him  was  that  they  were  sincere  and  earnest, 
and  men  of  much  prayer. 

"  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  that  boy,  Dominic 
Wildthome  ?  "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  to  dten 
for  dinner. 


CHAPTER   V 


DOMINIC  BEGINS  TO  THINK  ^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
Fletcher  Yorke  and  Father  Townley,  Dominic  Wild- 
thome  was  free.  He  had  finished  his  duties  at  the 
House  of  the  Incarnation  before  dark,  and  then  hurried 
up  to  the  cemetery  so  as  to  have  a  look  at  his  father's 
grave  before  the  gates  were  closed. 

Dominic  had  often,  during  his  quiet  hours,  wondered 
what  had  become  of  his  father.  He  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  feehng,  that  although  his  body  was  dead, 
the  something  which  he  had  known  as  his  father  still 
lived.  Where  was  it?  He  wished  he  knew.  Wished, 
too,  that  he  could  have  some  communication  with  him. 
For  Dominic  had  loved  his  father  in  a  dog-like  and 
unreasonmg  sort  of  way.  He  had  sorrowed  with  a 
great  sorrow  when  he  died.  He  had  heard  that  the 
future  of  men  who,  like  his  father,  were  without  faith, 
was  utterly  hopeless  ;  but  he  could  not  believe  it 
He  remembered  much  that  was  good  in  his  father's 
life,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  great  God  would 
make  no  use  of  that  goodness.  Still,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  doubt,  and  as  he  wended  his  way  towards  the  cem»- 
tcry,  he  longed  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  really  loved. 

He  found  the  cemetery  gates  open,  and  without 

hesitation  he  made  his  way  to  his  father's  grave.    He 

was  able  to  distinguish  it  by  a  number.    The  man  at 

the  graveside  had  told  him  that  a  little  wooden  stake 
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wouM  be  ^ven  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
atw  that  the  number  would  be  ninety-five. 

No  one  was  near,  and  as  there  was  a  dip  in  the 
ground  just  there,  he  was  comparatively  hidden  from 
View.  AU  around  him  was  a  sea  of  tombstones.  He 
had  no  thought  of  fear,  nevertheless  his  heart  was  fuU 
of  wonder.  What  had  become  of  all  the  people  who 
had  lived,  snd  died,  and  were  buried  ? 

*•,?!  '"^"  "^P*"  ^y  •'^  {athn-s  grave,  and  tried  to 
thmk.  Yes,  he  knew  that  Bamaby  WUdthome  had 
be«i  what  was  caUed  an  atheist,  and  a  drunkard.  He 
had  been  an  evil  Uver  too.  But  he  had  also  been  kind 
*  iC^",^*^  ™  *^°"''*  remember  several  deeds  of  his 
lather  s  life  which  had  been  generous,  and  large-he«rted 
He  was  not  a  Uttle,  petty,  spiteful  man.  He  was,  at 
tunes,  rough  and  passionate,  but  had  also  beei'  good 
and  generous.  When  there  had  been  a  coUien-  ex- 
plosion near  Meremeadows,  and  many  men  had  boen 
cntMnbed,  no  man  had  worked  harder,  faced  more 
dangers,  or  shown  more  self-sacrifice  than  Bamaby 
WUdthome.  Indeed,  as  it  had  been  reported  in  the 
new^pers,  he  had  faced  what  seemed  certain  death 

^A^J°  **"*  ?*  "'*'  °'  ^  y°""e  f«"°^'.  whose  wife 
and  chUdren  stood  weeping  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Surely 
™«  K^J  God  would  take  that  into  consideration  I 

A  bdl  announcing  that  the  cemetery  gates  were 
beuig  shut  was  ringing,  but  Dominic  never  heard  it. 
^edMlmess  began  to  faU,  but  Dominic  did  not  heed. 
Me  had  heard  that  people  sometimes  came  back  to 
the  earth,  and  appeared  to  those  they  loved  at  the 
graves  m  which  they  were  buried.  He  wondered  if 
his  father  would  come  back.  He  waited  a  long  time 
but  be  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything.  The  erave 
had  no  message  for  him.  and  God  was  silent 

Presently  he  realised  that  he  was  chiUed  to  the  bone, 
and  that  only  the  pale  moonbeams  ht  up  the  dreary 
»cene.    Shivenng  with  the  cold,  and  with  a  strange 
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feeling  in  his  heart,  he  fotind  his  way  to  the  cemetery 
gates,  only  to  find  them  locked.  But  this  did  net 
trouble  bun.  The  wall  was  not  high,  and  a  little 
later  he  found  himself  in  the  road. 

"  I  wonder  where  father  is  ?  "  he  asked  himself  as 
he  walked  tovrardi  Meremeadows.  Up  above  him 
dark  clouds  rolled  across  the  sky,  but  in  the  blue  of 
the  sky  he  saw  the  twinkling  stars.  How  little  he  was. 
Yet  the  great  God  made  him,  even  as  He  ntade  the 
stars.  The  wind  which  swept  across  hill  and  dale 
breathed  the  spirit  of  mjrstery ;  it  made  him  feel  as 
though  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  whose  bodies  lay  in 
the  cold  cemetery,  were  all  around  him — all  except  his 
father's.  Away  in  the  distance  he  saw  the  dim  out- 
lines of  the  hills.  It  was  all  very  wonderful :  the 
great  dome  of  the  heavens,  the  black  storm-clouds,  the 
shining  stars,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  the  soughing 
winds,  and  the  great  hills..  And  God  made  it  all.  His 
father  was  called  an  atheist,  but  this  did  not  afiect 
the  boy's  consciousness  that  there  was  a  great  God 
at  the  back  of  it  all.  Still,  he  was  dazed  by  the  thoughts 
^ich  passed  through  his  mind,  by  the  mystery  of  life, 
and  death. 

Presently  he  came  to  Meremeadows.  As  he  trudged 
along  the  almost  deserted  street,  he  heard  singing,  and 
looking  he  saw  a  brightly  lit  building.  It  was  a  chapel. 
He  wondered  if  it  were  the  one  where  Maggie  Yorke 
went  on  Simday.  Perhaps  the  minister  who  she  said 
was  so  clever  would  be  preaching  there.  He  would  go 
in  and  see.  Who  knew  ?  Perhaps  the  beautiful  girl 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  the  day  before  would  be 
there,  aikd  he  would  see  her.  Perhaps,  too,  as  the 
minister  was  such  a  wise  man,  he  might  be  able  to 
tell  him  what  had  become  of  his  father. 

Dominic  climbed  the  stone  steps  of  the  chapel,  and 
entered  the  vestibule. 

"  Wsilt  a  aSat,  1^  ?  "  S«id  a,  Wrm  StaiHriHg  th€fS. 
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Dommic  nodded     "I  don't  want  to  go  &r  in."  be 

•*w,     just  far  eno' to  hear  and  see."      ■""'"•'" 

A  ^  °°'  *  u*"-  y°^'^  J™t  « time  for  f  sennon  " 

'•  AJmort  penuaded : "  harvest  ii  put  I 

having  preached  his  stock  of  «*™L.    *P**™'.and 
ov»r   anj  ;_  siocK  01  semions  manv  timas 

W^in^S*    '!?^*  ^^  Pti^^ched  was  not  gospel     it 

•<»»W  to  .h.  J,T£d'  ^mISS 
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tonnent  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  This  was 
the  theme  of  the  man's  sermon,  and  he  dealt  with  it  in 
the  crudest  and  most  literal  fashion. 

Dominic  listened  like  one  speUbound.  The  boy's 
imagination  was  fired,  and  he  saw  the  burning  lake 
the  jnnnmg  devils,  and  the  suffering  siimera.  He 
heard  their  howls  of  despair,  their  groans  of  anguish. 
Yes,  this  was  the  doom  of  unbelievers,  and  heather 
was  an  unbeliever.  He  knew  now  why  he  could^  not 
feel  his  present  at  the  graveyard.  His  father  was  in 
neu.  He  could  see  him  writhing  in  anguish  in  the 
dread  region  of  the  lost.  "-s"""  "»  me 

He  was  not  afraid  for  himself,  but  he  was  afraid  for 
1?  u  I'a  ^'  "**"'*  sermon  did  not  touch  him  at 
au  ;  he  did  not  consider  why,  but  he  knew  it  did  not. 
ine  neu  that  the  man  preached  about  was  not  real  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  if  his  father  was  there  the 
thought  was  ghastly.  And  he  was  there.  Bamaby 
d^b^*  l^longed  to  the  class  which  the  preachar 

Directly  the  preacher  had  finished,  he  seemed  to 
awake  out  of  a  trance.  He  heard  the  preacher  in- 
yitinjg  those  who  wanted  to  be  saved  to  go  into  an 
inquiry  room,  but  it  had  no  meaning  to  him.  He 
hiimed  out  of  the  chapel,  and  rushed  back  to  the  House 
of  toe  Incarnation  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

The  dock  was  striking  nine.  No,  he  was  not  late, 
and  therefore  no  one  would  ask  him  where  he  had 
been,  or  take  notice  of  him  in  any  way.  At  least  he 
thought  not ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  buildine 
when  he  saw  Father  Trouville.  * 

"Is  that  you.  Dominic  ?  "  said  the  priest  kindly. 

Have  you  been  out  ?  "  •^«'y. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  was  told  I  miKht  It's 
only  just  struck  nine."  ^ 

"  That's  aU  right.    TV  Father  Superior  wants  to 


see 


you. 
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"  DoM  hr  want  me  to  do  something  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  don't  think  lo.  Didn't  yon 
tell  him  this  morning  that  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke  had 
offered  you  work  ?  " 

Dominic  nodded. 

"Perhaps  it's  about  that.  You'd  better  go  into 
his  study." 

Dominic  made  his  way  to  Father  Townley's  study, 
the  room  in  which  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Christ 
hanging  on  tht  cross  had  so  impressed  him. 

The  priest  greeted  Dominic  very  kindly.  Since  his 
return  from  Fletcher  Yorke's  house  he  had  been  much 
elated.  The  question  of  the  land  on  which  he  hoped 
to  extend  his  buildings  had  troubled  him  greatly. 

He  had  been  afraid  that  such  a  pronounced  Pro- 
testant and  Dissenter  would  have  curtly  refused  his 
desire.  Therefore,  when  he  realised  that  he  would 
have  the  necessary  land  as  a  free  gift,  he  felt  sure  that 
the  hand  of  God  was  upon  the  Yorkshireman,  and  he 
felt  sure  that  in  the  near  future  he  would  be  won  over 
to  his.  Father  Townley's,  views. 

Fletcher  Yorke's  offer  to  give  Dominic  Wildthome 
work,  however,  troubled  him.  He  had  had  many 
dreams  about  the  boy.  He  had  felt  sure  from  the 
first  that  he  was  marked  out  for  a  great  work.  The 
boy's  great  speaking  eyes,  the  sensitive  mouth,  and 
his  eagerness  for  Imowledge  all  confirmed  bis  first 
impressions.  The  boy  must  be  an  evangel  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  If  he  were  taken  in  hand  now  his  pliant 
nature  could  be  moulded  as  the  potter  moulds  clay. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  given  employment  by 
Fletcher  Yorke,  he  would  become  a  mere  money-maker, 
and  possibly  be  lost  to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  He 
felt  sure  that  God  had  called  the  boy  to  the  life  he  loved. 
Let  him  take  the  vows  of  the  Commimity  of  the  In- 
camatim,  and  be  filled  with  the  Catholic  Ideals,  and 
he  would  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the  man  whose  name 
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he  bore.  He  detennined,  therefore,  that  he  would 
take  the  first  steps  towards  bringing  him  into  the  fold. 
He  felt  sure  he  had  read  the  boy's  character  correctly. 
He  was  a  mystic,  a  seer  of  visions,  and  perhaps  a 
thinker.  Besides,  he  had  the  mystics  eyes,  the  orator's 
mouth.  It  was  of  such  men  ttiat  God  lade  monks. 
If  he  were  true  in  his  calculations,  Dominic  would  do 
a  great  deal  towards  bringing  back  the  Catholic,  ideals 
in  England. 

As  we  have  said.  Father  Townley  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  fanatic,  but  he  had  not  been  altogether  mistaken  in 
his  estimate  of  the  boy's  nature.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  latent  mjrsticism  in  his  nature,  he  did  see 
visions  and  dream  d:':ams.  But  while  this  was  true, 
there  vrere  other  elements  in  the  boy's  life  which  he 
had  not  realised.  His  nature  was  complex.  Because 
Father  Townley  knew  nothing  of  wild  questionings, 
and  passionate  yearnings,  he  did  not  dream  of  what 
was  stored  up  in  the  heart  of  the  lad,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence he  never  calculated  that  this  orphan  boy  in 
whom  he  had  become  so  interested  could  be  torn  with 

Cion,  human  as  well  as  divine.  Because  Father 
nley  knew  little  or  nothing  of  doubt,  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  turbulent  questions  which  would  some 
day  rise  in  Dominic's  mind,  questions  which  could  not 
be  answered  by  the  only  sophistries  with  which  he 
was  acquainted. 

All  he  saw  at  present  was  that  probably  Mr.  Fletcher 
Yorke  would  induce  him  to  leave  the  Community,  and 
in  order  to  avert  that  danger  he  must  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  out  his  plans. 

"  Well,  Dominic,  you  have  been  out  this  evening  ?  " 
he  began,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  was  told  I  might." 

"  Certainly.    Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening  ?  " 

"No." 

"  How  is  that  ?    Where  have  you  been  ?  " 
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"  I  went  fint  to  tee  iather'i  grave.  After  tbet,  I 
went  to  chapel." 

"  Chapel  I    What  chapel  ?  " 

"  One  in  Meremeadows." 

Father  Townley  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
felt  that  the  time  had  indeed  come  for  him  to  begin 
his  wc-k. 

"  I ;  n  very  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  presently. 

Dotiinic  looked  at  him  questioningly.  There  waa 
wonder  in  his  eyes. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  repeated  the  priest. 
"  That  is — the  chapel  was  one  of  those  dissenting  placet, 
was  it  not  ?  " 

Dominic  nodded. 

"  Then  you  have  committed  a  sin,  a  grave  sin." 

"  Why,  sir  ?  " 

"  Because  you  were  baptised  into  the  true  Church, 
and  because  these  dissenting  chapels  give  pain  to  our 
Lord.  The  preachers  at  these  places  usurp  the  holy 
offices,  and  they  make  a  mockery  of  religion." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  preach  what  isn't 
true  ?  "  asked  the  boy  eagerly. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Father  Townley,  "  that  allowing 
such  men  to  preach  is  like  allowing  uneducated,  un- 
trained quack  doctors  to  practise  medicine.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  of  our  bishops,  and  a  large  number  of 
clergymen  are  falsely  lenient  with  them,  by  recognising 
them  as  true  ministers  of  Christ.  That  is  an  outcome 
of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Church.  They  may  seem 
to  do  good,  but  in  reality  these  preachers  are  ignorant 
usurpers.  I  want  you  to  promise  me,  Dominic,  never 
to  go  to  one  of  these  places  again." 

"  I  have  heard  of  church  parsons  going  to  Chapels," 
said  the  boy,  like  one  trying  to  understand  what  was 
being  said. 

"  Then  they  have  done  what  is  wrong.  The  law 
doe*  not  allow  it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  i?  a  sin  in  the  eyes 
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of  God.  By-«nd-by  I  hope  yoa  will  undentand  more 
plainly  ;  meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  nevci 
to  put  foot  in  one  of  tuch  place*  again." 

Do  they  preach  what  isn't  true  ?  "  asked  the  '>'>.' 
■gain,  and  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotior 

"  They  do  not  preach  Catholic  doctrine,  and  tt.ex 
fore  they  do  not  piearh  what  is  true,"  said  the  ':i<i£ii. 

"  Then  my  feyther  isn't  in  'ell  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  Who  said  he  was  in  hell  ?  "  aslced  the  ^^^■:,  not 
noticing  the  lad's  lapse  into  the  Yorkshire  mann«i  ji 
^eech. 

"The  chap  in  t'  chapel.  He  said  as  'ow  all  on- 
believers  were  burnt  in  a  lake  full  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
He  said  'twas  in  t'  Bible. 

"  That  comes  of  men  preaching  what  they  do  not 
understand,"  said  Father  Townley.  "  The  Bible  is 
God's  book,  but  it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  Church." 

"  Then  the  Bible  doesn't  say  as  'ow  feyther's  in 
'ell  ?  "  urged  the  boy. 

"  In  all  probability  your  father  was  baptissd  into 
the  Church  by  cme  of  its  priests,"  said  the  priest; 
"  indeed,  I  feel  sure  he  was.  Therefore,  although  he 
has  sinned  deeply,  there  is  hope  for  him." 

"  Feyther  was  good  sometimes,"  said  Dominic 
eagerly.  "  He  went  down  to  the  Woodroyd  coal  mine 
when  the  explosion  was  there,  and  the  papers  said  as 
'ow  'ee  was  a  'ero.  Sometimes  he  was  very  good  to 
me,  and  I've  known  him  give  his  last  sixpence  to  chaps 
as  was  hard  up." 

"  Then  it's  your  opportunity  to  pray  for  him." 

"  Pray  for  him  I "  said  Dominic  wonderingly. 
"  The  preacher  said  as  'ow,  when  a  man  were  in  'ell, 
it  was  no  use  praying." 

"  That  may  be  true  if  he  is  in  hell,"  said  the  priest, 
"  but  those  who  are  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace  do  not 
go  to  he!!.  They  go  tn  a  place  called  Purgatory,  where, 
they  are  purified  from  their  sins,  and  aSter  they  are 
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purified  they  go  to  heaven.  That  is  why  we  can  pray 
for  them,  and  why  we  can  say  masses  for  the  repose 
of  their  souls." 

A  look  of  hope  came  into  Dominic's  eyes.  This  was 
good  news  indeed,  and  he  eagerly  questimed  the  priest 
concerning  this  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  He  had  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  his  father  was  not  good  enough  to  go  to 
heaven,  but  if  there  was  another  place  besides  hell  and 
heaven,  where  such  as  he  could  go,  and  where  he  could 
be  led  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  at  last  be  made  fit  for 
heaven,  then  there  was  hope.  Yes,  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  get  him  to  heaven.  He  would  willingly  pray 
all  day  and  all  night  for  such  a  purpose ;  ay,  and  he 
would  suffer  an}rthing. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  presently,  "  then  the  chap  at  the 
chapel  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  was  just  a  quack 
at  the  job." 

"  He  was  outside  the  Church.  He  had  not  the 
Church's  sanction  nor  authority,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Then  the  law  shouldn't  allow  him  to  preach,"  said 
Dominic. 

"  The  law  has  become  lax  because  of  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism,"  said  Father  Townley ;  "  let  us  hope 
that  better  days  will  dawn.  Meanwhile  it  is  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  Church  never  to  make  terms  with 
Dissenters,  and  always  to  cany  the  banner  of  truth 
aloft.  Promise  me,  Dominic,  that  you  will  never  enter 
one  ur  those  places  again." 

"  Yes,  I'll  promise,"  said  the  boy.  "  But,  sir,  I 
would  like  you,  who  know  so  much,  to  tell  me  some- 
thing.  When  I  was  up  at  the  cemetery,  kneeling  on 
father's  grave,  I  seemed  in  a  sort  of  trance.  There 
teemed  to  be  so  much  besides  what  I  could  see  with 
my  eyes.  I  felt  as  how  what  I  could  see  was  just 
blindmg  my  eyes  to  what  was  behind.  I  could  hear 
all  sorts  of  voices,  and  I  felt  as  how  the  other  world, 
which  I  could  only  see  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  was  far 
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more  beautiful,  far  mere  wonderful  than  that  which  I 
could  see  when  I  opened  them.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was 
in  a  sort  of  cage  ;  that  my  body  just  shut  myself  in. 
I  wanted  wings  so  that  I  could  fly  away. 

This  gave  Father  Townley  the  opening  he  wanted, 
and  he  urged  that  this  was  God's  call  to  him  to  a  life 
of  faith'  and  prayer.  He  told  him  that  it  was  by  such 
a  life  that  this  vision  he  had  seen  would  be  realised. 
That  the  outside  world  was  blinding  him  to  the  great 
spiritual  realities,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  gave  himself 
to  the  spiritual  life,  the  material  partitions,  which  hid 
the  truth,  would  fall  down. 

The  boy  was  in  the  mood  to  be  influenced  by  such  an 
ap^peal.  For  months  he  had  been  reading  the  lives  of 
saints,  and  although  while  he  had  been  reading  them 
he  had  been  little  influenced,  their  experiences  appeared 
to  him  in  a  new  light  as  he  listened  to  Father  Townley. 
All  the  services  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  church 
appealed  to  the  mysticism  in  the  boy's  nature.  The 
chanting  of  the  prayers,  the  smoke  of  incense,  the 
sacraments,  had  some  strange,  mysterious  meaning, 
which  ministered  to  his  longings.  Tlie  Ufe  of  the 
world,  as  he  had  known  it,  was  dark  and  cruel  and 
dreary,  but  the  life  which  Father  Townley  described 
fascinated  him. 

Besides,  he  would  be  able  to  ease  the  pains  whkh 
his  father  was  suffering,  he  would  be  able  tn  help  poor 
agonised  souls  in  Purgatory.  For  the  time  the  realm 
of  his  thought  was  confined  to  that  which  Father 
Townley  described.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  en- 
deavours of  the  world  after  truth,  or  of  the  discoveries 
of  science  and  scholarship.  He  did  not  realise  that 
the  faith  of  the  world  had  been  tested  in  the  crucibles 
of  history,  of  criticism,  and  human  experience.  He 
was  only  a  boy,  with  strange,  unexplained  longings  and 
undisciplined  thoughts ;  and  never  dreamt  of  the 
hidden  longings  of  his  being  which  would  one  day  rise 
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up  and  demand  latbfaction.    At  pKMnt,  iriiat  Father 
Townky  told  him  seemed  to  satisfy  him  altogether. 
I  J  !  To  live  a  life  of  prayer  and  of  vision,  and  then  later 

on,  if  he  proved  worthy,  to  be  prepued  for  the  great 
vocaticm  of  weaning  men  from  heresy  and  iddsm, 
even  as  the  great  preacher  whose  name  he  boie  had 
done  h-ion  ium,  wonid  be  all  his  heart  ccald  desin. 
Hit  e}  lashed  with  a  new  light,  hs  heart  buned 
with  a  great  {ay. 

"  I  do  not  Imow  what  the  future  has  for  you,  my 
sem,"  said  Father  Townley ,    "  but  I  feel  sure  that 
God  has  called  you  to  a  life  of  faith,  of  prayer,  and  of 
meditation.    If  yon  i»ove  worthy  the  future  will  be 
made  plain.    The  religious  life  of  Engluid  is  very 
barren,  althon^  not  so  barren  as  it  was  nfty  jrears  ago. 
The  Church   has   be'jome   fossilised   and   moribund. 
Through  that  awfrJ  calamity  called  the  Refoimatioc, 
it  has  been  aJmost  degraded  into  a  sect.    The  old  faith 
aiul  the  old  unity  have  gone.    But  we  are  trying  to 
bring  them  back.    That  is  why  this  community  of 
true  Catholics  was  founded.    We  want  men  who  love 
onlv  God  and  His  Church,  and  who  fear  only  the  devil ; 
we  want  to  bring  back  the  faith  of  the  past.    To  do 
that  those  who  come  to  us  must  love  the  Church  sn- 
I»«niely.    Why,  think,  Francis  of  Assisi  changed  the 
religfcms  life  of  Europe.    Think,  my  scm,  think  I   What 
a  joy  it  would  be  if  yon  proved  worthy  of  the  Holy 
life,  and  became  a  preaching  monk,  going  up  and 
down  England  winning  tens  of  thousands  to  faith, 
and  bringmg  back  this  land,  eaten  out  by  schism  and 
dissent,  to  the  one  true  faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  I  " 
"  But— but,  sir  I  "  ejaculated  the  boy. 
"We  do  not  know  yib&t  Ues  in  the  future,  but 
perhapa  God  has  called  you  to  this,  the  most  glorious 
calling  under  heaven.    But  it  means  a  great  deal,  my 
son.    It  means  complete  renunciation  of  the  worU. 


'  ■■£m-m^^F'&. 
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Sm^  Ath^  ""^  Obe*"^'"*-    He  must  hate  aU 

boy  ^I.^^'fir'T'^'^y^t;'*""*'''^  I  "  cried  the 
""y-  riease,  sir,  may  I  become  a  novice  ?  Hi.in 
me,  sir,  to  prepare  for  such  a  work."  ''^ 

A  penod  of  probation  u  necessary  so  that  «» ^, 
know  whether  you  have  a  v«S/'>  **  "^^ 

"  r^'    ^u  *?y  y""'    »*»<1  the  priest. 


CHAPTER  VI 


DOMINIC  BECOMES  A  NOVICE 

When  Dominic  Wildthome  woke  next  morning,  he 
wondered  why  his  heart  was  so  heavy.  He  was  not 
aware  that  anything  of  importance  had  happened, 
and  yet  his  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and  the  world 
seemed  dark.  Presently,  however,  he  remembered  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  Father  Townley,  and 
thai  he  knew.  He  was  going  to  renoimce  the  world 
and  all  its  pleasures,  he  was  going  into  the  religious  life. 
And  yet  he  could  not  real^  why  he  should  be  sad. 
He  had  not  found  the  world  joyful,  and  there  was 
little  he  had  to  renounce.  Besides,  Father  Townley 
had  told  him  that  the  religious  life  was  joyful  beyond 
measure.    Why,  then,  should  his  heart  be  so  sore  ? 

Presently  the  feeling  passed  away.  He  called  to 
mind  the  exprience  of  the  saints  whose  lives  he  had 
read,  and  as  he  remembered  what  ecstasies  of  joy  they 
experienced,  he  eagerly  looked  forward  to  his  next  con- 
versation with  the  Superior  of  the  Commimity. 

He  did  his  ordinary  work  that  day,  no  one  asking 
him  questions  or  making  remarks.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  this,  because  he  hoped  to  begin  his  new  liie 
immediately.  Still,  he  remembered  that  those  who 
gave  themselves  to  God  were  not  allowed  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  to  obey  implicitly  their  Superior  in  every- 
thing. He  therefore  performed  his  duties  as  though 
the  interview  with  Father  Townley  had  not  taken  place. 

Towards  evening,  however,  his  heart  leaped  with 
excitement.   A  message  came  to  him  from  the  Superior, 
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Mlang  him  to  come  again  to  his  study.    He  imagined 
that  he  would  be  caUed  upon  to  begin  his  Ufeas  a 
postulant   mimediately.    But   he   was   not.    Father 
Townley  smply  gave  him  a  note,  requesting  him  to 
take  It  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,  jmd  n^t  for  a^  answer. 
When  he  was  on  the  road  to  Barstone,  he  was  glad 
that  his  postulancy  had   not   commenced  that  day. 
Pfrha.^hem^bt  see  the  brown-haired,  br6wn-eyed 
httle  girl  who  had  spoken  so  kindly  to  him.    When  he 
reachwl  the  lodge  gates,  therefore,  he  looked  eagerly 
around,  but  saw  no  one.    During  the  long  walk  from 
«ie  lodge  gates  to  the  house  all  was  silent  and  lonely, 
wild  March  winds  swept  among  the  shrubs  and 
moaned  through  the  leafless  tree  branches.    The  black 
threatenmg  clouds   rolled   across   an   angry-lookine 
sky  ;  the  boy  shivered  as  he  walked. 
..  ^*  •^<1  come  just  within  sight  of  the  house,  when 

M^e  Yorke  ndmg  a  small  pony,  whUe  immediately 
behind  her  was  a  groom.  Evidently  she  did  not  share 
his  feehngs.  The  gleam  of  glad  excitement  was  in 
her  eyes,  the  keen  winds  and  the  exercise  had  broueht 
a  bnght  glow  on  her  cheeks.  How  beautiful  ihe 
looked,  sitting  K,  easily  on  the  galloping  pony  I  How 
her  long  hair  floated  in  the  wind  1  He  had  neveT 
been  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in  his  Ufe,  and  for  the  first 
tane  he  reahsed  the  pleasure  such  an  occupation  must 
give 

Maggie  recognised  him  as  she  came  up 

•   '1***^*  y°"  "*"*  *°  ^«  ^^  ?  "  she  s^d,  foigettine 
m  the  excitement  of  her  ride  that  it  was  not  usual  to 
question  boys  like  Dominic  in  such  a  way 
.'.'  \7^,  """""ght  aletterfor  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,"  he  said 

till  SrtiS;--  ^'  '^^^  •' "  ''^'"  -*  ^  '"-^ 

thl'^ir^^heti"""'  "  *'  ^^'''  "^^  ''^ 
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"  Be  sun  you  take  great  care  of  him,  Pollaid,"  ib« 
•aid.    "  Wash  him  weU,  and  give  him  plenty  of  oats  " 
;;  Yes,  Miss  Maggie."  *-/»». 

"You  can  give  me  the  letter,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Dominic  ;  "  I'll  take  it  straight  to  the  Ubraty." 

Dominic  handed  her  the  letter  without  a  word.    It 
seemed  natural  to  obey  her. 

Slie  went  towards  the  open  door.as  though  she  had  not 
anotherthoughtfor  him,  while  he  stood  watching.  Hewas 
oo  the  point  of  walking  away,  when  he  checked  himself. 
^^  Please,  miss,"  he  said. 
"  Yes  ?  "  And  Maggie  turned  towards  him. 
"  You  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  what  I  was  going  to  be." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  as  though  she  recalled  some- 
thing which  she  had  forgotten. 
"  Well,  I've  made  up  my  mind." 
"  Oh  I  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  be  ?  " 
"  I'm  going  to  give  myself  to  God." 
"I'm  very  glad,"  said  Maggie.    "  Have  yon  been 
to  chapel  and  got  converted  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;    nothing  of  that,"  said  Domimc.    "  T 
went  to  chapel,  but  1  shall  never  eo  acain  " 
"Why?"  "    ^ 

"  Because  it's  wrong,"  said  the  boy.    "  The  man 
had  no  right  to  preach.    No;  I'm  going  to  give  myself 
to  God,  and  lead  a  holy  life." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Become  a  monk  ?  " 
Dominic  nodded,  while  Maggie  felt  like  laughing 
It  seemed  strange  to  her  that  the  boy  should  speaJcm 
such  a  way.    She  fancied  him  wearing  a  cowl  such  as 
she  had  seen  in  pictures. 
"  That  must  be  awfully  funny,"  she  said. 
"  Monks  are  holy  men,"  said  the  boy.     "  They  lead  a 
hfe  of  prayer,  and,  if  they  are  fit,  theybecomepreachers." 
^^  Oh.  and  you  think  of  becoming  a  preacher  ?  " 
If  I'm  fit  for  it,"  said  Dominic.    "  Not  like  those  I 
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chaps  at  the  ch^)eb,"  he  added,  "  but  really  and  truly 
you  know."  '' 

Majgie  lauehed  merrily.  "  Oh  I  that  wiU  be  tmny  " 
she  said.  If  ever  you  are  going  to  preach,  I'll  come 
and  hear  you. 

"  WiU  you  ?  •■  said  the  boy  wonderingly. 

"  Yes.    Oh  I  I'd  like  to,  ever  so  much." 

..  *  ^^\JV^  °°*  }^  '""^  y**"  ye*-"  said  Dominic ; 
It  can  t  be,  you  know." 

*u  "Pl^P^,  ","*■"  **'**  Maggie.  "  Our  minister  told  me 
that  after  he  left  school,  when  hewaseighteen,he  went  to 
the  University  for  three  years,  and  after  that  he  went  to 
another  college  to  study  the  Bible  and  things  like  that 
for  four  years  more  before  he  became  a  mmister  ;  so,  of 
conrae,  you  can't  be  a  proper  minister  for  many  yeare  " 

She  said  this  as  though  she  had  great  experience  in 
such  uatters. 

"But  you'll  let  me  know  when  you  become  a 
preacher,  and  if  yon  preach  in  any  church  around 
Here,  I  U  come  and  hear  you." 

"Will  you  ?  "  he  said  again.  The  thought  seemed 
so  strange  that  he  wordered  at  it. 

"  ^T(^  '"^  ™"  "  y°"  *"  8°">«  t°  preach  anywhere 
around  Meremeadows,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  scarcely  realising  what 
he  was  sa}ring.  -^    .^.i 

•  '■'  °/  '^°JJ^  ^  ^'^'^  '"'e  y°"'"  said  Maggie  de- 
cisively My  dad  thinks  all  these  monkish  ^achers 
m  the  Church  of  England  are  all  wrong,  so  I  shan't 
like  you ;  but  I'll  come  and  hear  you,  aU  the  same. 
It  wUJ  be  such  fun  to  see  you  dressed  like  a  monk. 
But  there,  you  ve  promised  to  teU  me.  I'U  give  the 
letter  to  dad.    Good-evening." 

She  altered  the  house,  and  left  him  there  alwie 
on  the  drive.  He  knew  not  why,  but  their  converea- 
tion  had  fired  his  imagination.  He  a  preacher  !  Yes 
Father  Townley  had  suggested  it  himself.    The  thought 
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wu  fall  of  fMdnation.  He  fancied  «  mat  nknt 
church.  fiUed  with  the  wnoke  of  incen^Tandtoe 
««dta.  pving  a  ghctly  light.    He  thotigS^of  a 

SSm  tl^TC*rK  '^^  "'*5^  «tting  where  he 
^  «ft.ii  '  ^*  ^'i'  ^"  preacher,  was  convicting 
ZoiffifTlft  '?'='''=*"^-  She  went  to  one^ 
SL^^^TJVk''  ^"^^^^  ^"^'"y  condemned,  and  he, 
Dommic  Wildthorne.  would  prove  to  her  ho^  wnaj 

m^;      A  «™''"'l««d  how  SavonaroU  in  FlorraS 
made  proud  ladies  cry  out  in  shame  and  agonrwd 
th«,  renounce  their  lives  of  worldly  pleasL'^''^ 
and  he  might  become  such  another  ' 

hJ?^*  thought  was  aUuring  beyond  words,  and  he 
hTJ^   °"  h«  return  Father  Townley  ^ould  tell 

^n^A^'^f  "**'"*'.''"''  '"*'Je  ^o'  hto  to  enter 
upon  his  term  of  probation  forthwith.    In  this  he^ 

any  further  reference  to  his  vocation  ml  made 
Meanwhde  he  did  his  work  as  before  ;  b^t  tohisT^ 
i^  in  ~"l'""'*5  *°.*^^  church.'and  spe^m^ 
^t^w"^^  *H?  devotional  books  which  were 

E^eS'll^r  ^^^tr^«  ^'^'^  -''^-^  ^ 

£X^T  te;-es\^,-rXbJr 

mwe  and  more  attractive ;   the  dim  mysteriesT^e 
S^.^rT''  K'"'  t"^^  ^^'^'^  and  fascinat^hi^ 

the  fLw V""":  ^""',5"  *'°I^  "'°^«'  "^d  '°°^«  that 
the  Father  Supenor  would  let  him  enter  that  oeriod  of 

K  'Sethi?'''  '"  """'''  ^  '^'^"^  ast  hSei' 
At  I™^K  t-  8^!''.°'°^^  ^d  «»"«  wonderful  to  him. 
K,.  ,  !k*T  ^*  ^^'"^  *ere  realised.  In  spite  of 
h^  youth  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  r^Ld 
for  a  probationary  period  into  the  Community 

iJt^.rL^^''""^^  *  ^"'y  **""=*  examination,  and 
fL^  iTA''*  T°V-  '^'^  °*  his  soul  to  his  con- 
I'es.'sor.    No  thought,  however  sacred  or  personal,  was 


■*m':j^ 
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evetything.  Moreover,  there  seemed  nothing  straoKe 
in  doing  It.  During  the  last  few  months  he  had  livSi 
15  t^r^o  T  *J'  F^^°^  atmosphere  of  the  members 
^  the  Order,  he  had  been  so  assiduous  in  regard  to  all 
the  prMcnbed  devotions,  and  he  had  been  so  impmsed 
with  the  thought  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  were 
a  special  class,  who  were  the  channels  through  which 
the  Divine  grace  flowed,  'hat  there  seemed  nothing 
else  for  hun  than  to  make  confession  of  everything  and 
receive  absolution.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  wor  d  m  which  he  Uved  and  of  which  he  dreamed 
*!"e4^  he  needed.  Eveiy  want  of  his  being  wa^ 
satisfied.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  feelings  and  longings 
and  passions  m  his  soul  that  were  lying  dormantTaSl 
which  would  one  day  be  aroused  to  hfe.  The  senses 
were  dulled,  the  longings  were  asleep,  and  he  was  content. 
Me  had  no  doubts.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
the  great  crises  which  had  torn  the  Christian  Church 
m  pieces  nothing  of  the  intellectual  battles  which  had 
been  wid  were  stiU  being  fought.  He  was  told  that 
he  had  been  received  into  the  one  true  Church  of 
Christ,  Md  that  this  Church  had  authority  from  its 

^'  J^J^  *™'  ^^^  *•»«  ""^^h  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  separated  from  the  other 
branches,  through  the  evil  work  of  Protestants  :  but 
he  Imew  ittle  or  nothing  of  the  inwardness  of  those 
great  ecclesiastical  cleavages.  In  a  vague  way  he 
believed  that  it  was  for  him  to  help  to  bring  ab6ut  a 
union  between  these  branches,  and  that  sometime  he 
would  be  powerful  in  doing  it. 

Dissent  he  hated.  He  had  been  made  to  beUeve  that  it 
kept  open  the  wounds  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  hate  it,  just  as  it  was  his  duty 
to  hate  atheism  aiid  sin.  But  more  than  that,  he  hated 
it  because  theDissenting  preacher  made  him  beheve  that 
his  father  was  in  heU,  and  thetefoie  past  praying  for 
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J^rJH^*  *■  ^  <*J!*^  When  he  wu  admitted 

UHiTch  the  only  difference  beinc  tUt  the  ^^^ 
were  Mid  in  English  instead  of  Litin  r!H  iG^P 
^'''«t"»tleofthi..  N^h^ShekSifcS 
Commnnih,  under  whose  influence  he  hSTaUw  w« 
cond«me^  by  a  large  section  of  the  ^ui  ^n^ 
The  thought,  of  the  outside  world  were  a  sealed  b^k 
to  hnn  ;  he  Uved  in  a  narrow  world  of  »h.  r^™  ^ 
and  was  content.  "*  Community, 

K^J!  P***!*!*"*'  Dominic  was  eminently  satisfactorv 
No  one  could  be  more  obed    ,t  and  subX"vftS2; 

th?n«l  'n°«  Mgerness  and  devotion.  He  K^ 
!^  ^^^  ""^  ^f^j.  •••  ««'«1  «P«»t  every  XthS 
hTli^™*  r"  ^S^*^  «"***«'=••    Little  b/UWe,  to^ 

ij^^?dld"'^^-^SLt£tyh£"'l'>S 

wS^ist-i.td^r^°;-^^r;S^^ 

land,  and  which  was  condemned  by  a  few  of  toe  ^h^ 

s^  rhir  '^ '  ^'''*  '--y.  h^  "^5^  a& 

l»rfteL*'?Sf^f„:i""^-  Thi^  l-d  been  very 
iXJ^  ♦?  u  ■  ,  ^"^  '^  sparing  and  plain  vet 
STh^^TJ**  ''^*-^?  artvedTiTwa.  so'^S^^ 

rifn  ^  ^  **=^*'y  "*'«n  to  *e  one  appoint  to 
read  some  pious  work  "jJiJuiniea  to 

the  mommg  to  Noctums,  or  the  slight  offiw  k  s^iS 

Mo^^.'tft'°"«'  '•?  ^""^  chainX  hU  sl^i^tyX? 
M<«ung  after  mommg  as  he  heard  the  brother  whS 
duty  ,t  was  gomg  around  the  corridors,  anlsIySJ 


^M'^^s^' 
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jToUjMlomotthtChureh'thoHour.    Ym  he  did 
a<rt  find  that  .  difficulty,  imd  wasTJl^fal  to  |t 
4.  To  /#«,  (hi  Day  0/  Judgment.    He  did  fear  the  Dtv 

S^^h,   "  M   ^".T  *^°"8.  and  he  prayed  eaiS 

W  ?he7u?«^eif  lir™  """  '*"*  '*  "'*''*  '-'^^ 
m  J.'  ^At'f.u'^  T"*^*  "/  *^-    Again  he  thought 

Mriy  part  of  his  novitiate,  although  he  hoped  pi^Uv 

that  his  fear  might  be  for  himself.        ^^  P««nuy 

6.  CoHStanlly  to  Owett  on  the  thought  of  ieath     This 

^ZTy.  ^,t\  ?*  I''°"«''*  °««°'  W«  tC  dels 

ohfr^^/^f  rules  he  prayed  earnestly  that  he  might 
«>bw,  not  only  m  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.     ^ 

These  were  as  follows  :  ^ 

To  hate  our  own  wilL 

To  •love  poverty. 

To  love  chastity. 

To  love  obedience. 

He  made  these  a  matter  of  special  oraver  hecai™ 

^^The°h'^'**°'^  "^  thTobedE^'tS^ 
^t  the  highest  virtue.    And  he  longed  with  a 

could  take  the  novice  s  vows. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  His  nostn. 
lancy  was  of  a  long  duration,  not  be«mse  h^  wS, 
any  way  disobedient  or  unworthy,  bTb^^a^ThS 
S«  ^nH  ""^'^i,  ^""  ^'^'^  >'*'»  lengthened  into 
Sl^W  ^  "l°"i*"  •""'  y^*^'  >»«  ^  told  that  the 

m  due  tune  he  was  received  as  a  novice  with  great 
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solemnity,  and  Dominic  felt  a  great  joy  that  he  should 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  such  high  estate.  His  life 
as  a  novice  was  utterly  uneventful.  The  rules  of  the 
Community  of  the  Incarnation  were  copied  from  the 
older  orders  in  the  Roman  Communion.  The  same 
discipline  obtained,  and  the  same  life  was  lived  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  generally  understood  among  the  inmates 
that  they  were  to  conform  to  the  monastic  ideals  which 
had  been  recognised  through  the  centuries. 

All  the  while  the  boy's  heart  slept.  He  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  world  outside,  although  he  often 
dreamed  of  the  time  when  he  would  have  to  go  out  into 
the  busy  world  and  preach  to  those  in  darkness.  Some- 
times he  wondered  what  Maggie  Yorke  was  doing, 
and  whether  she  ever  thought  of  him  ;  wondered,  too, 
if  the  time  would  ever  come  when  she  would  fulfil  her 
promise  and  come  to  hear  him  preach.  But  this  was 
seldom  ;  his  mind  was  too  full  of  his  devotions  and  of 
the  performance  of  his  religious  ofiices. 

His  studies  during  his  novitiate  wei«  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe  ;  they  were  rather  intended  to 
cultivate  his  heart  and  to  bring  his  will  into  entire 
subjection  than  to  train  his  intellectual  powers. 
Nevertheless,  he  knew  they  were  preparatory  to  the 
severer  mental  training  which  was  to  come  later. 

On  the  whole.he  was  very  happy.  He  was,he believed, 
engaged  in  the  holiest,  highest  kind  of  work.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  he  was  fitting  himself  for  that 
great  work  of  which  Father  Townley  had  spoken  to  him. 

One  evening  the  Superior  sent  for  him,  and  after 
some  conversation  with  him,  said  to  him  : 

"  Dominic,  my  son,  do  you  desire  to  become  a 
brother  of  the  Community  ?  " 

"  I  do  desire  it  greatly,"  said  Dominic. 

"  You  think  you  are  now  old  enough  to  judge  wisely  ? 
You  are  now  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age." 

"  I  have  no  other  desire,  no  other  hope,"  said  the  boy. 
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"FrJl^tf  I  ^""^  ?°P*^'"  ^^  Father  Townley. 
tr^^  f  .^\^  "^'^^  y°»  f°r  *e  religious  Ufe 
frcanthe  first  I  believed  in  your  vocation.  Neverthel^' 
I  would  not  have  you  do  Whing  rashly  orl^S' 
For  three  years  you  have  seen  Uttle  or  nothine  of  the 
world  you  are  willing  to  renounce  ;  and  althouf  hlome 
St^h'""  °f^  T"^'  ^  ^'^  ''•^'^^d  th^t  you teo 

'•'if^^^/.^f'^  'L"^  T"^  ^'"'  *''a*'"  said  the  lad. 
hate  k."  '""''*  '^'^  ="<*  '="«=^  and  cold,  and! 

ti,^  "  «?^?h'*?'  '*  ^  ^.  ^^^y  I'eautiful,  very  attrac- 
tive  said  the  Supenor.  "  You  have  stood  the  testof 
h^dship  withm  the  Community  in  a  most  exempla^ 
^er.  You  have  been  absolute  in  your  oSc7 
you  have  been  most  faithful  in  yoi>  dutieT   S 

t«  "^fbir^  IT"  ^"'''  ^''  y°"  have  st'od  IS: 
test  nobly.    But  there  is  a  harder  testine  tim/.  M^ 

^°S-  J^"^^''  '"^  *he  test  of  povert/  oflS^ 
and  of  obedience  within  these  wallfj  nowV^  shiu  Jo 
out  mto  the  world  and  see  its  aUur^mente^^  po7el 
I  am  saying  this,  not  because  I  think  yw^i  f^°i  W 
because  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  bTtried     If 

."  I:      ^^ady  to  do  your  will,"  he  said. 
n   s  now  summer,"  said  Father  Townlev     "  r„ 

of  th?Brottl'^of'thfr^''=  i^^**  ^^"  ''''  Community 
to  a  facw  Ki  !  Incarnation,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  a  fashionable  watering-place.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII 


BOW  DOMINIC  FELT  HIS  CALL  TO  PREACH 


When  Dominic  Wildthome  left  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation,  he  detenniiied  that  he  would  at  the  end 
of  the  fortnight,  which  was  the  time  his  Superior  had 
told  him  he  must  be  absent,  return  with  increased 
ardour  for  his  vocation.  If  he  had  borne  the  test  of 
solitude,  of  hardship,  and  of  severe  discipline  in  a  way 
that  called  forth  Father  Townley's  approbation,  he 
would  bear  the  test  of  the  world's  allurements  with  far 
more  worthiness.  He  hated  the  world.  It  had  been 
cruel  and  wicked  when  he  had  known  it,  and  although 
Father  Townley  had  told  him  of  a  world  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  he  felt  sure  it  would  have  no  attraction 
for  him.  In  fact,  he  almost  resented  the  idea  that  his 
Superior  should  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  a 
gay  watering-place.  He  felt  sure  of  his  heart.  He 
knew  he  should  hate  the  gay  scenes  he  had  been  told 
to  visit,  and  that  he  should  long  at  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night to  come  back  and  be  admitted  as  a  "  brother  " 
in  the  Community.  He  looked  forward  to  three  or 
four  years  of  hard  jtudy,  of  severe  mental  discipline. 
He  knew  they  were  necessary  to  the  life  he  purposed 
leading.  He  wanted  to  be  a  preaching  monk,  wanted 
to  go  up  and  down  England,  as  St.  Dominic  went 
through  Spam,  turning  people  from  worldlinesa  and 
sin  to  the  Church. 

And  yet  in  a  sense  he  rejoiced  in  hb  freedom.    For 
nearly  three  years  he  had  been  under  the  strictest 
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discipline.  At  the  middle  of  each  night  he  had  been 
called  to  prayer,  and  through  both  winter  and  summer 
had  left  his  bed  at  the  caU  of  the  brother  who  had 
awakened  him.  He  had  fared  hardly,  he  had  mortified 
hB  passions,  he  had  taught  himself  to  hate  the  things 
which  man  naturally  loves.  He  had  confessed  not  only 
his  actions,  but  his  most  inmost  thoughts  and  desires 
to  his  confessor,  and  he  had  been  amenable  to  roles 
that  ofttimes  seemed  foolish  and  unjust.  Thus  to 
feel  that  for  a  fortnight  he  was  free  to  follow  his  own 
inclmations  was  as  sweet  as  the  morning  air.  But  he 
had  no  desire  to  step  aside  from  the  path  he  '■ad  marked 
out.  His  life  should  be  as  pure  in  the  world  as  in  the 
cloister. 

He  had  thrown  off  his  novice's  gaib,  and  had  the 
g»pearance  of  a  well-dressed  clerk  out  for  a  hohday. 
He  was  not  a  handsome  youth.    His  features  were 
somewhat  nigged  and  his  mouth  a  trifle  large.    He 
was  very  pale  too,  and  evidently  needed  the  health- 
givuigaurofthesea.    Still,  he  was  not  one  to  be  passed 
lightly  by.    The  large  well-shaped  head,  the  dark, 
lustrous,  speaking  eyes,  the  sensitive  mouth,  the  strong 
chm,  aU  betokened  a  character  of  uncommon  qualities 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  a  large  boarding-house, 
amidst  a  busy  throng  of  well-to-do  pleasure  seekers 
In  spite  of  himself   he  coTild  not  help  being  glad 
he  had  come.    The  throng  in  which  he  found  him- 
self was  not  a  fashionable  throng;  mostly  they  were 
wll-to-do  tradespeople,  with  here  and  there  a  curate 
of  a  poor  parish,  a  hardworking  doctor,  or  a  struggling 
Uwyer.    They  belonged  to  the  class  who  could  not  or 
would  not,  afford  to  go  to  a  first-class  hotel ;   never, 
theless,  the  women,  who  largely  outnumbered  the  men 
were  gaily  dressed,  while  the  young  men  tried  to  behave 
as  though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berkeley  Square.    On  every  hand  was  mirth 
and  lai^hter;    on  every  hand,  too,  was  aa  evident 
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desire  to  be  friendly.  Acquaintances  were  struck  up 
without  the  formality  of  an  introduction,  and  flirta- 
tions were  common. 

At  first  Dominic  felt  himself  to  be  sadly  out  of  place. 
His  childhood  had  been  spent  in  poverty  and  squalor, 
while  since  his  introduction  to  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation  his  mind  had  been  entirely  filled  with 
religious  subjects.  Moreover,  his  manner  of  life  had 
kept  him  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 
Still,  he  had  for  more  than  three  years  lived  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  and  had  become  associated  with 
the  habits  and  manner  of  speech  of  men  who  had 
passed  through  public  schools  and  universities.  If 
the  food  at  the  Community  was  frugal,  it  was  served 
tastefully,  while  politeness  and  decorum  were  strictly 
observed.  Consequently,  although,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  food  at  the  boarding-house  suggested  a  luxury 
of  which  he  was  ifniorant,  be  was  not  slow  to  notice 
that  many  who  sat  down  at  thc-table  were  coarse  and 
imcouth.  The  conversation,  too,  lacked  the  culture 
and  the  refinement  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
while  the  feeble  jokes  grated  on  his  finer  feelings.  But 
this  feeling  quickly  passed  away.  He  found  that  he 
was  not  regarded  with  disfavour,  especially  by  young 
girls,  who  sought  to  be  friendly.  He  was  not  yet 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  he  looked  older.  His  life 
had  given  him  a  staid,  thoughtful  apoearance  and 
manner  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to  one  of  his 
age.  Most  of  the  people  at  the  boarding-house  im- 
agined him  to  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  told  that  he  must  speak  to  no 
one  of  his  former  life,  thus  when  he  was  asked  con- 
cerning his  place  of  abode  and  his  occupation  he 
answered  evasively.  This  aroused  a  certain  amount 
of  curiosity  concerning  him,  and  many  wondered  who 
the  pale,  distinguished  young  man  was. 

During  the  ^t  evening  at  the  boarding-house  he 
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scarcely  spoke  to  any  one,  but  on  the  second  evening 
he  found  himself  sitting  next  to  a  smartly  dressed  gill 
who  was  evidently  desirous  of  being  agreeable. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  Spa  to-night  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  it,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Oh,  you  should,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  the  pater  and 
mater  are  going  to  ttke  me.  There  is  to  be  such  a 
funny  play.  I  suppose  one  is  kept  in  roars  of  laughter 
from  beginning  to  end.  CharUe  Tonkin  saw  it  in 
London,  and  he  told  me  about  it.  Do  you  go  to  the 
theatres  much  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Oh,  but  you  should,  they  are  such  fun.  But  per- 
haps you  only  go  to  see  the  Shakesperian  drama." 

"  I  never  saw  a  play,"  said  Dominic.  The  words 
slipped  out  unintentionally.  He  was  sorry  he  had 
said  so  much. 

"  Goodness  gracious  I  "  said  the  girl,  "  where  have 
you  lived  ?  " 

But  to  this  Dominic  gave  no  reply. 

"  Perhaps  your  parents  object  to  the  theatre,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  I've  been  told  that  a  lot  of  Dissenters  do. 
I  was  at  school  with  a  girl  whose  father  and  mother 
were  Dissenters,  and  she  told  me  they  ihonght  the 
theatre  wicked." 

"  I  have  no  parents,"  he  replied  quietly. 

I'  Nor  are  you  a  Dissenter  ?  "  suggested  the  girL 

"  No,"  said  Dominic,  ahnost  angrily,  "  certainly 
not!"  '  ' 

Oh,  then,  why  not  come  to  the  Spa  to-night  ? 
I'm  sure  you  would  enjoy  it." 

"  What's  that  you  are  saying,  Rosa  ? "  said  a 
matronly  woman,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  girl. 

"  I  was  only  telling  Mr.  Wildthome  that  he  ought 
to  go  the  Spa  to-night,  mater,"  said  the  girl. 
The  woman  seconded  her  daughter's  stigg<:stion. 
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"  I'm  stire  you'd  enjoy  it,"  »he  said. 

"  And  he  sa}rs  he's  never  been  to  a  theatre,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Then  it's  time  he  went,"  said  the  stout  woman. 

Some  one  had  told  her  through  the  day  that  Dominic 
was  a  theological  student,  and  her  daughter's  informa- 
tion confirmed  her  in  her  impression. 

"  Of  course,"  she  went  on,  "  it's  a  perfectly  respect- 
able  play,  or  I  would  never  think  of  taking  Rosa  to  it. 
No  one  can  be  more  petikler  than  I  am  about  such 
things.  My  husband  is  a  churchwarden,  and,  of  course, 
I  must  be  careful. 

Dominic  remembered  Father  Townley's  advice  to 
him  before  he  had  left  the  "  Community,"  and  his  mind 
was  made  up. 
_  "  Yes,  I'll  go,"  he  said. 

'  "  Then  it's  time  you  made  haste,"  said  Rosa.  "  It 
commences  at  eight  o'clock,  and  we  shall  barely  be  in 
time  to  get  there  before  the  curtain  goes  up. 

Dominic 'left  the  table,  and  seized  his  hat. 

"  You  are  not  going  oS  like  that,  are  you  ?  "  said 
Rosa,  who  passed  him  on  her  way  to  her  room  ;  "  you 
may  as  well  walk  down  with  the  rest  of  us."  Evidently 
she  hoped  to  h  ve  his  company  to  and  from  the  Spa, 
and  perhaps  a  talk  with  him  between  the  acts.  It  is 
true  he  had  said  nothing  interesting  as  yet,  but  she 
felt  sure  he  would. 

Dominic  waited  for  her,  and  a  few  seconds  later  Rosa 
appeared,  tricked  out  in  all  her  stmuner  finery. 

"  1  expect  we'd  better  wait  for  the  pater  and  mater," 
she  said ;  "  they'll  wonder  where  I  am  if  we  go  on 
first." 

Had  Dominic  been  reared  like  most  of  the  young 
men  who  were  staying  at  the  boarding-house  he  would 
have  taken  this  as  a  hint  that  they  should  go  on 
together ;  but  he  took  her  at  her  word,  and  waited. 
Rosa  pouted  somewhat  impatiently,  nevertheless  she 
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felt  pleased  tuat  she  was  to  see  more  of  the  young  man 
of  whom  so  many  had  spoken. 

"This  is  Mr.  WUdthome,  pa,"  said  Rosa's  mother 
as  she  came  by  his  side,  accompanied  by  a  stout  eood- 
hmnoured-looking  man. 

"  Hope  you'U  enjoy  the  little  play,  I'm  sure,"  said 
tne  man.  I  believe  in  enjoyin'  mysplf  when  I'm 
away  for  a  holiday.  Now  then,  ma,  we  may  as  weU 
be  trottm . 

As  if  by  mutual  arrangement  Dominic  found  himself 
by  Kosa  s  side  as  they  wended  their  way  towards  the 

"  It  will  be  strange  to  you,"  she  said. 

"  What  ?"  hfc  asked. 

'"ITie  play.  My  word,  I've  gone  to  plays  all  my  life  I 
wnat  s  the  harm  m  an  mnocent  bit  of  fun  ?  " 

"^  What,  indeed  ?  "  said  Dominic. 

"  Did  I  teU  you  my  name  ?  "  went  on  Rosa.  "  It's 
Kosa  Peny,  and  we  come  from  Croydon.  Have  vou 
ever  been  to  Croydon  ?  "  ' 

"  No,  never." 

"  But  you  know  London  ?  " 

II  No,  I've  never  been  to  London." 

'  Then  where  in  the  world  have  vou  lived  ?  " 

"  In  Yorkshire."  ' 

"OhI  but  it  do^  seem  strange  to  meet  some  one  vAa, 
has  never  been  to  London,  especially  when  one  thinks  of 
the  cheap  tnps. 

11  I've  never  wanted  to  go,"  said  Dominic. 

__  Never  wanted  to  go  to  London  I  " 

II  No,  what  is  there  in  London  ?  " 

"  2? '  ^^^  of  people,  and  miles  of  houses." 
{here  s  not  much  to  attract  in  that,  is  there  ?  " 
said  Dommic.     '  A  house  is  a  dead  thing  made  of  stone 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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"  I  think  I  mean  just  exactly  what  I  taid,"  laid 
Dominic.  "There  are  a  hundred  people  at  ourboarding- 
house,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  them. 
They  say  the  same  things,  and  think  the  same  thing*." 

"  How  do  y  u  know  ?  " 

"  I  listen." 

"  Oh  1  but  there  are  all  sorts  of  things  in  London. 
In  fact,  everything  is  there." 

"  So  is  everything  here." 

"  What  would  you  call  '  everything  '  ?  " 

"  God,  and  myself,"  said  Dominic. 

"  Goodness  gracious,"  said  Rosa,  "  you  are  funny  I  " 

"  What  is  there  besides  ?  "  asked  the  youth. 

"  OhI — well,  there's  the  sea,  the  sky,  and — and  other 
people." 

"  There  would  be  no  sea,  if  you  did  not  exist  to  see 
it,"  said  Dominic,  "  and  there  would  be  no  '  you ' 
without  God." 

"  Then  why  are  you  going  to  see  the  play  ?  " 

"  I — I  hardly  know,"  he  replied.  "  I  expect  be- 
cause you  asked  me,  and  because — ^well,  I  want  to  see 
what  are  shadows,  and  what  axe  real.  After  all,  a  play 
is  only  a  thought,  is  it  ?  Just  a  thought  which  has 
taken  form." 

Dominic  did  not  know  he  was  pedantic.  He  had  no 
idea  of  parading  a  first  year's  student's  philosophy.  He 
had  been  living  so  long  in  the  subjective  world,  that 
the  objective  did  not  count  for  much. 

He  paid  his  money,  and  took  his  place  beside  the 
girl  at  the  Spa.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  people  who 
were  staying  at  the  boarding-house  were  nudging  each 
other,  and  whispering  that "  Rosa  Perry  had  hooked  the 
silent  boy."  He  was  no  more  interested  in  Rosa  than 
in  the  boy  who  sold  programmes.  He  wrs  there  to 
see  the  shadow  called  tiie  world,  and  so  hr  waited  with 
a  certain  curiosity  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

He  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  play.    It  seemed 
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to  hto  w  nnspeak-  >ly  •%.  Uncritical  as  he  was,  he 
realised  that  the  tarce  bore  no  relation  to  li'e,  while 
the  jokes  were  forced  and  unnatural.  If  Father 
Tovraley  wanted  to  test  him  by  such  means,  he  had 
surely  failed  to  understand  him.  What  allurement  had 
the  music  of  th«  orchestra  to  one  who  had  been  mo-ed 
by  the  sublime  strains  of  Church  music?  Wlat 
attractions  had  the  tawdry  play  to  one  who  had  seen 
nsions  Md  dreamt  dreams  ?  He  longed  for  the  day  to 
come  when  he,  a  preaching  monk,  vowed  to  a  life  of 
ceUbacy,  of  poverty  and  obedience,  would  be  able  to 
show  the  multitudes  how  hoUow  and  wiworthy  all 
thisjTOS.  Had  the  play  been  a  serious  drama  it 
might  have  ittracteu  nim.bui  there  was  no  fascination 
in  this  screaming  farce. 

.i,"?T  ''°  y°"  '"'*'  '*  '  "  '"^^  K°».  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act. 

"1  was  thinking  how  people  must  long  to  be  inter- 
ested,   replied  Dominic. 
••  Why  ?  " 

'.'.  5*<=*"s«  every  one  seems  interested  in  this." 

But  aren't  you  ?  " 
He  shook  his  head.    "  You  don't  mind  if  I  leav« 
bifore  It's  over,  do  you  ?  "  he  said. 
."  ^^'  there's  nothing  wrong  in  it,  is  there  ?  " 
Eveiythr  T  silly  is  wrong,"  said  Dominic.    "  Be- 
sides, God  never  created  m.in  and  women  with  im- 
mortal souls  in  order  that " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  rememlwinr  Father  Townlev's 
mjunctions.  ' 

"  Goodness  gracious  I  "  said  Rosa,  jhe  was  be- 
gmning  to  think  there  was  not  much  fun  in  sitting  by 
a  young  man  who  never  made  her  laugh,  nor  paid  h« 
a  comphment.  Still,  the  look  in  his  eyw  fascinated  her 
and  m  spite  of  herself  made  her  long  to  know  mote  of 
him. 

The  curtain  rose  again,  and  the  farce  went  on.    One 
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impoHibte  scene  followed  another,  and  the  audience 
grew  uproarious  in  their  laughter  and  applause. 

"  Isn't  the  Reverend  Robert  Spalding  funny  ?  " 
whispered  Rosa.  "  Think  of  him  counting  his  wraps, 
and  asking  for  a  bath  bun." 

"  Curates  are  not  like  that  I  "  said  Dominic  angrily. 

"  Are  you  a  curate  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  No,"  he  answered.    "  I  wish  I  were." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Why  I    I'd " 

Again  he  stopped,  for  into  his  h  rt  had  come  a  wild 
desire.  Ought  he  not,  for  the  sake  of  his  Church  and 
his  Master,  to  go  on  the  stage  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  them  ?  Ought  he  not  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  people 
that  the  Son  of  God  came  on  earth,  and  suffered  the 
(Urest  agony,  that  they  mght  be  saved  from  hell  ?  It 
was  true  he  knew  nothing  of  public  speaking,  and 
his  thoughts  were  confused  ;  but  at  least  he  could 
warn  them  against  a  Ufe  of  inanity  and  godlessness. 
Yes,  he  would  do  it.  He  would  wait  until  the  act  was 
ended,  and  then  he  would  &nd  his  way  to  the  stage, 
and  call  upon  this  crowd  to  repent  and  turn  to  God. 
Had  not  the  saints  of  old  time  done  such  things  ?  Did 
not  Telemachus  put  an  end  to  the  butcheries  of  Rome 
by  leaping  into  the  arena,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ 
forbid  them  to  continue  their  devilish  pastime  ?  He 
wished  he  had  brought  his  cross  with  him.  Then  he 
could  hold  it  above  his  head  and  command  the  people 
in  the  name  of  his  crucified  Lord  to  listen  to  him. 

Perhaps  God  brought  him  to  this  place  of  wordly 
amusement  for  this  purpose.  If  He  did  he  must  be 
faithful.  Of  course  his  action  might  be  resented,  but 
would  he  not  by  this  means  prove  to  Father  Townley 
his  fitness  for  Im  great  vocation  ? 

He  felt  his  heart  beating  wildly,  while  his  head 
swam  with  excitement.  Now  was  his  time  to  tell 
-these  worldlings  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
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^tive,  and  that  they  thould  prepare  (or  eternity. 
es,  his  thought*  began  to  shape  themselves  now.  He 
would  spealc  of  the  transitoriness  of  life  and  of  the 
reality  of  hell.  He  would  tell  them  that  this  play  was 
a  trick  of  the  devil  to  lead  them  to  forget  that  they  had 
souls  to  save,  to  forget  that  God  was  made  flesh  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
He  cast  a  glance  at  Rosa  Perry,  whose  eyes  were  filled 
with  laughter,  and  who  was  evidently  carried  away  by 
amusement  at  the  sight  of  a  minister  of  Christ  made  to 
::ppear  ridiculous  in  order  to  raise  a  largh  to  the  lip* 
of  a  vulgar  crowd.  Poor,  blinded,  benighted  creature  I 
Yes,  this  was  the  devil's  trick  to  capture  such  silly 
creatures.  Yes,  God  had  led  him  here  that  he  might 
preach  on  the  vanity,  the  sinfuhiess  of  the  world,  and 
he  would  be  true  to  God's  call. 

But  he  would  wait  his  time.  He  would  say  nothing 
until  the  curtain  fell.  Then  the  lights  w  "Id  be  turned 
up,  and  the  people  should  see  him,  s^  .Id  hear  b<s 
message.  He  would  be  doing  only  whi  3t.  Dominic 
did,  he  would  be  fighting  the  devil  on  his  own  ground. 
True,  he  could  not  say  that  unchastity  was  condoned, 
or  wickedness  encouraged  by  the  farce  that  the  people 
on  the  stage  were  acting ;  but  it  was  sinful,  because 
life  was  earnest,  death  was  near,  and  hell  yawned  for 
impenitent  souls.  And  he — he,  ignorant  and  untrained 
as  he  was,  would  preach  repentence. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  there  was  wild  applause.  Again 
and  again  it  was  uplifted,  and  still  the  crowd  cheered 
the  puppets  on  the  stage,  who  were  simply  the  tools  of 
the  devil,  whereby  he  might  make  people  forget  that 
they  should  constantly  think  of  death. 

Yes,  he  would  wait  until  silence  was  restored,  and 
then  he  would  find  his  way  to  the  stage.  Some  of  the 
people  were  leaving,  but  they  would  quickly  return, 
and  listen  to  him  as  they  had  listened  to  St.  Dominic, 
to  St.  Francis,  to  Savonarola,  and  to  Ignatius  Loyola. 
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The  applause  ceased,  and  the  curtain  fell  for  the 
fourth  time.  Then  in  a  second,  the  place  which  had 
been  in  semi-darkness  was  fuU  of  light,  and  the  people 
turned  to  each  other  with  a  laugh,  and  asked  how  they 
were  enjoying  the  play. 

Unheeding  Rosa's  glances,  he  rose  to  his  feet  in  order 
to  find  his  way  to  the  stage,  his  heart  beating  wildly, 
his  brain  on  fire  ;  but  as  he  rose  he  looked  towards  the 
stalls,  and  then  he  stood  still,  as  though  he  were  chained 
to  the  ground.  There,  looking  towards  him,  was  a  face 
he  remembered  well.  It  was  three  years  and  more 
smce  he  had  seen  it,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising It.  It  was  the  face  of  Maggie  Yorke,  and  al  liiough 
he  knew  not  why,  he  felt  powerless  to  obey  what  he 
felt  sure  had  been  the  call  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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Although  Dominic  recognised  Maggie  Yorke,'  it  was 
evident  that  she  did  not  recognise  him.  It  was  true  she 
looked  in  his  direction,  but  although  he  was  only  four 
or  five  rows  of  seats  behind  her,  she  neither  by  look  nor 
movement  gave  any  sign  that  she  saw  him.  Beside 
her  was  Fletcher  Yorke  and  a  lady  whose  face  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  who,  he  felt  sure,  was  Maggie's 
mother.  They,  too,  had  been  laughing  at  the  farce, 
and  were  now  idly  glancing  around  to  see  if  there  was 
any  one  near  whom  they  knew.  Maggie's  face  was 
somewhat  altered  since  he  had  seen  it  ktst.  She  was 
over  thirteen  then,  while  now  she  must  be  nearly 
seventeen.  It  was  true  she  looked  only  a  child  still, 
and  yet  there  was  a  suggestion  of  approaching  woman- 
hood in  her  appearance,  which  Dominic  felt  rather  than 
recognised  by  any  process  of  the  mind.  He  could  not 
tell  what  clothes  she  wore  ;  he  only  had  some  idea  that 
she  was  in  pure  white,  and  that  her  dress  accorded 
with  her  great  waving  masses  of  brown  hair,  and  her 
fair  face.  He  had  an  idea  that  she  was  very  beautiful, 
and  although  for  years  he  had  been  taught  to  despise 
the  beauty  of  the  flesh,  he  did  not  despise  Maggie  Yorke. 
Rather  he  found  himself  looking  at  her  like  one  en- 
tranced. Perhaps  he  was  held  by  her  eyes.  Large, 
lustrous  brown  eyes  they  were,  and  although  they  were 
full  of  merriment  at  the  thought  of  the  play  she  had 
just  been  witnessing,  they  suggested  to  the  boy  that 
they  were  as  pure  as  the  eyes  of  an  infant.    Perhaps 
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that  was  why  the  sight  of  her  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do. 

He  was  brought  to  himself  presently  by  Rosa  Perry 
pulling  at  his  sleeve. 

"  Do  you  see  any  one  you  know,  Mr.  Wildthome  ?  " 
she  said. 

He  sat  down  by  her  side  without  a  word. 

"  You  do  look  strange,"  went  on  the  girl ;  "  you 
might  have  seen  a  ghost." 

Rosa  belonged  to  that  fast-increasing  class  of  girls 
who  become  familiar  on  very  short  acquaintance. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  she  went  on. 
"  Do  you  still  think  the  play  to  be  sinful  ?  " 

Her  question  aroused  him  to  the  fact  of  what  he  had 
intended  to  do,  and  a  great  feeling  of  shame  swept  over 
him.  He  had  been  disobedient  to  the  first  call  of  God. 
He  had  heard  the  call  distinctly,  and  he  had  risen  in 
obedience  to  it,  and  yet,  before  he  had  taken  the  first 
step,  his  purpose  had  been  driven  from  his  mind. 
Instead  of  being  on  the  stage,  proclaiming  his  message, 
he  was  sitting  there  dumb  and  distracted.  For 
months,  years  he  had  been  praying  that  he  might  be 
worthy  of  his  high  calling,  and  yet  when  the  time  of 
testing  came  he  had  failed. 

But  it  was  not  too  late  even  yet.  There  would  be 
at  least  five  minutes  before  the  curtain  would  rise  again. 
There  was  still  time  for  him  to  obey  the  call.  But  he 
did  not  move.  He  knew  that  if  he  went  on  the  stage 
he  would  be  dumb  and  helpless. 

And  yet  his  conviction  remained.  This  play  was 
the  means  which  the  devil  used  to  blind  the  people, 
and  those  who  could  enjoy  it  were  in  danger  of  hell 
fire.  A  few  minutes  before  his  heart  burned  with 
eagerness  to  denounce  it,  while  the  very  words  of  his 
denunciation  were  made  known  to  him.  But  now  all 
had  gone,  save  a  feeling  of  defeat,  of  unworthiness,  of 
disgrace.    He  would  have  to  teU  his  confessor  of  what 
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he  had  purposed  to  do,  and  how  he  had  faUed.    Father 

l!^.^^  ^  "^  '^'**"  ^  *"<!  tl»at  he,  Dominic, 
needed  the  test  of  the  world. 

rh^fZ^^  ^'V'^^ff  '  ^y  ^'^  the  face  of  the 
child  of  one  who  had  been  kind  to  him  years  before 
pa^ysed  hjm?     It  was  not  because  the  facTs^I 

ITnH  v"^"^,!^-  ^?  ""=h  *''°"eht  had  entered  hU 
mmd.    Nevertheless  his  opportunity  had  gone 

He  thought  of  St.  Paul  when  he  visitSl  Athens. 
Tlie  great  apostle  was  moved  when  he  saw  the  idolatry 
?L^,'^°PfK  I"*  t'"^*^  not  all.  He  had  preached 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  While  he,  yes  he  had 
been  moved  by  the  brainless  mockery  by  which  the 
devJ  was  lunng  the  souls  of  men  and  women  to  the 
forgetfutaess  of  then:  need,  he  had  felt  the  call  to  speak 
but  he  had  said  nothing.  And  he  had  declared  that 
he  was  to  be  a  preaching  monk,  who  should  go  up  and 
down  England,  and  by  the  faithfulness  of  hk  life  Md 
message  bring  them  back  to  God. 

"  Yon^«^^  /*  *^"*'/°'''  .*'°"'*  y°"  '  "  ^d  Rosa. 
You  II  stay  to  the  end,  won't  you  ?  " 

He  wanted  to  stay,  why,  he  did  not  know,  but  he 

fom  ir-    "'  ^Tu"'^*  ^^  ^°"ld  °°t  be  able  To 

tam  his  purpose,  but  he  would  not  stay  as  a  further 

witness.    He  hated  it  enough  to  leave^the  scenTof 

worldlm^s  smd  sm,  the  place  where  God's  ministere 

were  made  objects  of  ridicule.  mmisiers 

"  ^?'  ^  shall  not  stay,"  he  said.     "  Good-nieht  " 

ctgrTned"aid"'^*^\"°"^  ""'  '^"  «°^^  ^''"^  ^-'^^ 

Presently  he  got  outside  the  Spa  grounds,  and  was 

waUcing  along  the  promenade.    The  laughing  crowS 

jostled  hun,  but  he  did  not  heed  them  f  heVi  Too 

:^a\^^  u^''^  u^^SSie   Yorke.    But   iovTvTe 

-ould  have  obeyed  the  call  of  God,  and  called  the  giddy 

stopped  him.    Yes,  he  hated  her.    The  devil  had  used 
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her  as  an  instrument  to  bring  around  his  damnation. 
It  was  the  sight  of  her  beautiful,  girlish  face  which 
had  paralysed  his  brain,  and  destroyed  the  holy  feeling 
in  his  heart.  But  for  her  the  people  who  had  been 
witnessing  a  silly  caricature  of  life  would  ha-  a  been 
called  to  repentance. 

He  had  never  expected  to  see  her  ;  and  perhaps  his 
very  surprise  had  had  something  to  do  with  his  defeat. 
But  this  did  not  lessen  his  anger.  It  was  through  her 
that  he  had  disobeyed  the  call  of  God. 

Presently  he  found  himself  alone.  He  had  got 
beyond  the  promenade,  and  found  himself  in  a  lonely 
lane.  By  this  time  he  was  able  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Yes,  he  had  failed,  but  his  failure  was  not  irretrievable. 
He  would  go  to  the  theatre  another  night,  and  then 
he  would  carry  out  his  purposes.  After  all,  his  ex- 
perience that  night  had  only  made  him  more  than  ever 
determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

Dominic  went  straight  back  to  the  boarding-house, 
and  found  his  way  to  his  bedroom.  The  people  were 
returning  from  the  various  places  of  amusement,  but 
no  one  notk^d  him,  and  as  it  happened  Rosa  Perry 
had  not  returned. 

On  the  following  morning  he  rose  early  and  partook 
of  a  lonely  breakfast.  He  asked  for  a  few  sandwiches, 
as  he  did  not  intend  being  back  for  lunch.  He  would 
go  for  a  long  walk  over  the  moors,  and  dream  dreams 
of  the  hfe  he  was  going  to  live,  and  the  work  he  was 
going  to  do.  The  morning  was  fine,  and  he  felt  in  the 
humour  for  walking.  The  air,  though  warm,  was 
strong  and  invigorating,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his 
thoughts  became  less  morbid,  less  unhealthy.  After 
all,  it  was  a  glad  thing  to  live,  and  nature  everywhere 
called  on  him  to  rejoice. 

The  moors  were  glorious.  Purple  heather  bloomed 
everywhere,  the  landscape  stretched  in  huge  billows 
as  tar  as  the  eye  could  see.    Moors,  moors,  nothing  but 
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moon,  right  away  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  A  great 
«ea  of  heather  bloom  and  bracken,  with  here  and  there 
a  deep,  wooded  valley,  and  all  bathed  in  sunshine 
Everything  was  different  from  Meremeadows.  There 
were  no  mill  chimneys,  no  black  slime-covered  roads 
no  clash  of  granite  and  steel,  no  shouting  crowds  ■  ali 
around  was  the  glorious  moorland  unsullied  by'  the 
hands  of  man,  the  country  as  God  made  it. 

Somehow  his  anger  at  not  proclaiming  his  message 
the  night  before  became  less,  his  desire  to  get  backto 
the  cloister  was  not  so  strong.  The  moors  called  him, 
the  wideness  of  the  countryside  made  the  life  of  the 
Community  seem  narrow.  After  all,  what  was  any 
mwi  that  ';e  should  confine  the  thoughts  of  God  ? 

Presently  he  began  to  feel  hungry.  It  was  only  a 
little  after  ten  o'clock,  but  he  lay  down  among  the 
heather  and  began  to  eat  his  sandwiches.  Oh,  the 
glory  of  that  summer  day  I 

Before  him  rose  a  high  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
a  great  amphitheatre.  He  had  heard  about  it  the  day 
before.  The  g^uide-books  said  that  it  commanded  one 
of  the  finest  views  m  the  country.  Yes,  he  would  eo 
there.  It  was  some  miles  away,  but  he  felt  no  si«- 
gestion  of  weariness.  How  could  one  be  weary  amiSt 
such  glonous  sunshine  I 

He  left  the  main  road,  and  followed  a  winding  foot- 
path.  He  was  sorry  afterwards  that  he  had  done  so 
because  walking  on  the  heather  was  so  tiring,  but  after 

"f*.l^  ,*?J!'**  *'°""'  "^^^  ^^  ^°^^  himself  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  *^ 

What  a  glorious  panorama  it  was  I  He  stood  stiU 
and  drank  m  the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  on  every  side 
save  one  was  moorland,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
and  where  there  was  no  moorland  there  was  the  creat 
wide  sea.  ° 

Presently  he  realised  that  he  was  hungrj'  and  t^rcd 
He  wished  he  had  brought  more  sandwiches,  or  had 
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kept  those  he  had  until  now.  But  no  house  was  near. 
Everywhere  was  the  siletice  and  loneliness  of  the  moors. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  huge  clump  of  heather, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  A  few  minutcfr  later  he  was  fast 
asleep.  How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know. 
Now  and  then,  when  he  grew  near  consciousness,  it 
was  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sua  and  the  cool  winds 
blowing  across  his  face.  Nothing  mattered  ;  he  was 
there  on  the  great  bosom  of  nature,  who  fanned  him 
with  her  breezes,  warmed  him  with  her  sun,  and 
wrapped  him  in  her  great  arms. 

Presently  he  woke  with  a  start.  Some  one  was 
near  him.  He  no  longer  felt  alone,  while  he  fancied 
iie  heard  voices  in  the  near  distance.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  saw  standing  before  him,  not  a  dozen  yards 
away,  the  girl  who  had  kept  him  from  obeying  the 
voice  of  God  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  Although  he  had 
changed  since  she  had  seen  him  last,  he  was  not  so 
altered  but  Maggie  Yorke  remembered  him  perfectly. 
His  first  feeling  was  that  of  anger.  He  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  one  who  had  caused  him  to 
disobey  God,  but  the  anger  did  not  remain.  He  was 
angry  with  himself  at  ceasing  to  be  angry  with  her, 
and  h?  wondered  why  it  was. 

"  Miss  Yorke,"  he  said,  as  he  rose' to  his  feet. 

"  Why,  you  are  Dominic  Wildthome,"  she  said, 
almost  laughingly. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you  have  altered  very  much.  As  you  lay 
asleep  I  did  not  recognise  you,  and  I  was  bunying 
away.  But  when  you  opened  your  eyes,  I  saw  who 
you  were.    But — but " 

He  did  not  speak,  but  kept  looking  at  her. 

"  It  is  a  gre^-t  surprise  to  see  you  up  here,"  she 
concluded. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 


-.jiii.aa.^ 
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a  m^"'  V™°"f5l!l  ^'^  ««»  gotag  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  mwiic.  You  told  me  so  years  ago.  But  of  coune 
you  have  given  up  such  a  foilish  idla." 

I  neS  sl^7^  '^y-  "  '  '"^^  «"*  P-*"  «  «P- 
"  No  ?"  she  said.    "  I'm  sorry."  . 

Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?  " 

th™«ht'  ^  n"^'  '?'"'•  ^  '"PP°«  "  ^  only  a  Passing 
IW  ;i,  ^"k1  2'  c«>»e-«veiy  one  to  his  W" 
and  he  thought  he  detected  a  sneer  in  her  voice 

He  LI^/i*"^'"*^*'*''  ^^"  °°'''  ^d  he  felt  glad. 
He  would  convince  her  that,  although  she  was  X 
daughter  of  Fletcher  Yorke,  the  richest  man  k  tte 
Meremeadow  district,  he  stood  on  a  hM^  bS! 

«iH  n*™.''?"  ^^  "y  Superior  commanded  me  " 
d^^^ZT-  ^  ^""^  '*"  *»»*  Commmiity  f«  a  few 
a'T^^t^L'frL'rf-  *"  him  that  the  wo^ld  has  n^ 

su^XhTi^l"""^-''"*  ^  "^"^  *«  -»  -t 
"  I  have  borne  the  test  of  hard  discipline  of  fastini, 

kZ  ^^  ^'4  ^'**P  °^«'" "'"  said  Maggie,  with  a  lan^h 
She  had  not  mtended  to  say  this,  bS  t  escLwd^e; 
hps  before  she  was  aware.'  She  was  ^oi^^u^I 
spoken,  too,  when  she  saw  the  flush  of^rtifiLti™ 
and  anger  rise  to  his  face.  Still,  ther^  w^  alS^Z 
amount  of  pleasure  in  seeing  him  get  an^TT  c;^w 
nether  like/him  when  he  h^  <S^itTe7home 'tlS 
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or  tour  years  befon,  but  now  he  tuxgeited  the  prig. 
She  WM  rather  disappointed  that  the  poor,  hungry 
lad  whom  she  had  seen  at  the  cemetery  gates  should 
become  a  kind  of  conceited  fanatic,  and  should  bout 
|.;  of  his  superiority. 

I  j  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  every  success,"  she  said, 

rather  patronisingly,  "  but  I  must  return  to  my  father 
and  mother  now.    They  will  be  wanting  to  drive  back." 

He  did  not  want  her  to  go,  although  he  felt  sure  she 
despised  him.  He  wanted  to  prove  to  her — he  was 
not  quite  sure  what. 

"  Oh  I  you  drove  here,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you 
enjoyed  your  drive." 

"  Immensely,"  she  replied.  "  Good-day.  I  shall 
teU  mv  father  that  I  have  seen  you,  and  of  your 
plans  for  the  future.  He  has  often  wondered  what 
would  become  of  you." 

He  felt  as  he  had  felt  the  previous  night.  This  girl 
made  him  feel  that  the  life  he  had  been  livins  was 
unreal.  She  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  kind  of  pity, 
and  the  pity  angered  him.  Bui  more  than  ^at,  she 
had  acted  as  an  evil  influence,  and  had  kept  ^un  from 
preaching  to  the  pleasure-seekers  at  the  theatre,  •• 
the  preaching  friars  of  olden  time  had  preached  to 
worldlings.  He  remembered  that  back  in  the  time  of 
the  Medtcis,  Savonarola  had  humbled  proud  ladies  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  and  that  they,  at  the  monk's 
conunands,  had  left  their  lives  of  worldly  pleasure,  and 
had  given  themselves  to  good  works.  On  the  previous 
night  she  bad,  unknowing  to  herself,  triumphed  over 
him ;  but  now  he  would  triumph  over  her — he  would 
make  her  realise  how  perilous  her  position  was. 

After  all,  he  was  only  a  boy,  and  painfully  ignorant. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  living  a  life  which 
had  had  the  tendency  of  stifling  a  boy's  natural  feelings, 
and  of  filling  his  heart  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  pride, 
which  was  not  iax  removed  from  worldly  vanity. 
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.^.'ir"'*'"'  T'  .*"*•  ^**'««'  •«*  ^«>M  you  mind 
•tayitiff  a  minute  Iohrw  ?  "  he  laid.  "  I  little  tJiouahl 
when  !  ,aw  you  in  tL  Spa  Theatre  lait  njht.  ?hft  I 
•houlH,  meet  you  to-dav."  *    ' 

"Oh  you  were  at  the  Spa  Theatre,  were  you  ?  "  •ha 
Mid.    "  Surely  that  kind-—"        '  "  "  X™  '      «>• 

««  "i^**'A''r°^'"  •"  '"'erupted,  "  it  wat  not  the  kind 
of  place  that  you  would  expect  to  «ee  one  who^  vow- 
I^nf  ♦i!",  P;'"'^'' "K"'"**  the  sins  of  the  world.  But  I 
irallLrlenT'?.'''  ""  ""  "°'"'-«'  "*  "--t*"-' 
;;  And,  of  course,  you  saw  them  ?  "  ihe  said. 
1  saw  something  unspeakably  silly,"  he  replied, 

spectators,  and  bhndcd  them  to  the  fact  that  this  life 

dea?h  c,fr.'".V''°r''  *''?'  '^***''  "  "«>"'  "><>  that  after 
death  comes  etem.ty.  I  was  sorry  to  see  you.  Mis* 
Yorke,  laughmg  at  such  ribald  nonsense." 
n,H«L?  TT"?'  **"88ie  felt  annoyed.  Dominte'g 
si^fnTiff'**  '•f  *^l*°  »""'>  hii  unmercifully. 
She  infliiitcly  preferred  the  shabbily  dressed  boy  who 

pri^  who  put  on  airs  of  authority. 

Something  tells  me,"  he  went  on,  "  that  vou  are 
living  the  life  of  a  worldling,  and  thi^t  ycm  fi^  y^ 
pleasure  m  such  scenes."  /  u  una  your 

"  I  laughed  immoderately,"  she  replied.    "  I  was 
nearly  as  much  amused  as  I  am  now." 

of  Th!  rt"''"  '""^  "uT"*^  •'""•  H«  ^-anted  to  tell  her 
th,l  «  ,  ^' Mr  "^""^5  ^''^  ^^'^'  ^nted  to  show  her 
I  ,wf  rT^'n '"8.^"^ ""  *  Dissenter  she  was  angering 
a  just  God     But  he  could  say  nothing.    He  felt  that 

wi^^T^'iil'"'  *!;"*  '^'  ^°°^^  "P""  him  ^  one  who 
r„  tLw  ""k"*'  ??*  '^°*'  t^°''  a*ay  his  longing  to 
Why  was  It?    He  felt  more  than  ever  ttiat  she  was  an 
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•mmy  to  that  life,  which  to  him  wu  th«  only  life 
worth  the  living. 

"  Holloa,  Mogsie,  who  have  you  got  here  ?  " 

It  wat  Fletcher  Yorke  who,  wondering  where 
Maggie  had  gone,  had  come  around  to  this  side  of  the 
hill  to  find  her. 

"This  b  Mr.  Dominic  Wildthome,"  said  Maggie. 
"  Don't  you  rememlier  him  ?  " 

"  Why.  so  it  is,"  said  Fletcher  Yorke.  "  My  word, 
Dominic,  I  shouldn't  have  known  you.  You've  shot 
up  into  a  young  man.  You  are  a  bit  weedy  yet,  but 
in  two  or  three  years  you'll  be  fairly  well  set  up." 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped 
Dominic's  heartily. 

"  I'm  g!ad  to  see  you've  left  that  Community  place, 
and  are  clothed  and  m  your  right  mind  again,"  went  on 
the  Yorkshireman  heartily.  "  What  do  you  do  for  a 
living  now,  my  lad  ?  " 

Again  Dominic  felt  angry.  How  dared  this  purse- 
pro«Ml  millionaire  speak  slightingly  of  his  calling  ?  But 
what  was  worse,  he  had  no  desire  to  undeceive  him.  He 
Mt  he  must,  however.  He  saw  Maggie's  eyes  upon  them, 
and  knew  that  she  would  tell  her  father  if  he  did  not. 

"Oh.  well,"  said  Fletcher  Yorke,  when  he  had 
finished  speaking,  "  I  was  hoping  you'd  given  up  that 
nonsense,  but  every  man  to  his  Uking.  Besides,  you 
are  young  yet,  and  your  eyes  will  be  opened  as  you  get 
older — that  is,  if  you  don't  get  blinded  altogether. 
But  how  did  jrou  get  here  ?  " 

"  I  walked." 

"  Walked  I  Why,  it  must  be  more  than  a  dozen 
miles.    Have  you  had  any  lunch  ?  " 

"  I  had  some  sandwiches  about  ten  o'clock.  You 
tee,  I  breakfasted  a  little  after  seven." 

"  Ay.  and  you  are  hungry  now.  I'll  warrant.  We've 
had  our  lunch,  but  there's  plenty  left ;  come  along 
and  have  stanething." 
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l«i?-<l"il'"*'i'^'"'"''=  ^""S  ••  *••  •?»''«.  »nd  there, 

to  redwe.    Somehow  he  felt  ihat  there  was  «omethin« 

to  mind  that  MagKie  had  been  laughing  at  him  But 
nature  wa,  too  strong.  The  moorland  afr  was  kwn  and 
appetising,  and  the  w^ng  of  a  chicken  which  Fletcher 
Yorke  carved  for  him  looked  tempting  beyond  wor^ 

Ai..       '  r*";.,'"^,  y°"  »'*•"  exclaimed  the  York- 
•'»*""»'«  heartily,    "My  word,  if  you  enjoy  it  .t 
mwh  as  I  did,  vou'U  have  a  good  meal."      '^ 
«tl^  J  4i"*  J"'^°^  *°"'^  «"•'""  it  no  longer     He 

••'n3'i^'  **"'*•  '**^"'"  •*''^  ">•  Yorkfhireman; 

now,  how  are  you  going  to  get  back  ?  " 
I  m  going  to  walk." 

"  But  are  you  up  to  it  ?  " 

;;  rm  a  llttle  tired,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  it." 
anotW^r^  "''•  ''"''  ^'"'  "•  '    We  haveToom  for 
^^SSun^'CwTg.^^  "'  "'""*  ^""^  "'•  •'  "«• 

A«ain  he^nted  to  refuse.  He  knew  that  Maiarie 
Yorke  deipised  the  Ufe  he  had  been  leading  n^! 
thelew,  the  thought  of  riding  back  ty  her  side  in^L 
luxurious  carriage,intowhichthecoachVanwt^^^^ 
tow&'  IV^°  *'!'"?""«•  Besides,  Mrs.  Yok^ 
teht.  ^^'"^  ^  introduced,  had  been  very  kind 
to  hmi,  and  it  would  seem  churlish  to  refuse 

t«  hL-'^hTi^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^"^  opportunity  of  proving 

de^r?;,,./^*  ".f^u  "^  ^^^  himself  because  his 

^hriZ^a  K  ""f  *  •""'  *'•'"''  '"^  °*  him  rather  than 
Of  bnnging  her  to  repentance. 


V 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  MARRISD  man's  VIEWS 

DoKiNic  WiLDTHORNi  Mid  Very  little  concerning  hii 
life  at  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation  during  the 
ride  back  to  the  town.  Somehow  the  fact  that  Maggie 
wn»  sitting  by  his  side  hindered  him.  He  had  a  feeUnr 
diat  she  despised  him.  As  she  had  hindered  him 
from  carrying  out  his  purposes  on  the  previous  night, 
•o  the  hindered  him  from  speaking  freely  of  his  monastic 
life  now.  Besides  he  felt  tired.  He  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  long  walks,  aud  his  jaunt  across  the 
moors  had  utterly  wearied  him.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  comfortable  carriage  in  which  he  rode  felt  like  a 
cradle.  He  had  known  nothing  of  such  luxuries,  and 
now  to  ride  over  the  glorious  countryside  had  a  tend- 
tacy  to  dissipate  all  other  thoughts.  Moreover,  after 
a  few  minutes'  convuMtion,  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke 
ihowed  less  and  less  inclination  for  conversation,  so 
that  ere  long  the  party  lapsed  into  silence.  One  fact, 
however,  he  could  noi  help  wondering  at.  It  was  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,  the  rich  landlord  and  millon  ler, 
should  have  invited  him  to  ride  with  them.  He  re- 
fleeted  that  he  would  not  have  done  tliis  four  years 
before,  and  therefore  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  himself.  The  yea-  he  had  spent  in  scholarly 
and  refined  associations  had  transformed  him  from  a 
vagrant  lad  into  a  person  fit  to  ride  in  Fletcher  Yorke's 
carriage.  Unimportant  as  this  seemed,  it  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  lad's  mind. 

9S 
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^^  you  .Uytog  long  ?  "  Mk*d  the  YorlMhlr«n«. 
"  ft'*"4,"''y'  ?•'•"  «?"•<>  Dominic. 

moffow.'-       •     ^"  "'  "'""•"«  »'»'=''  home  Z 

.i.'"iyu'*  °' •>'">»«•'  h«  was  disappointed.  Whv  thk 
•hould  be  «,  he  could  not  tell.  EvVn  if  they  hwl^ 
•taymg  a  month,  it  would  not  affect  him  ■(«.{? 
f't-^bility  he  should  never  ^  th^'lgS '  n2vS 
theless  he  knew  he  felt  sorry.  ^  "^ 

As  they  entered  the  town,  the  carriage  stopped  for 
a  moiaent  on  account  o.  passing  traffif,  anrf  hTsaw 
Rosa  Perry  on  the  side-walk  looking  at  hta  Bsf^ 
he  could  raise  his  hat,  however,  she  hudTum^hS 

He  left  the  Yorkes  at  their  hotel  door,  aft^r  thankin. 
them  heartily.  Beth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "^rkr  ookSf 
witthm,  veor  kindly,  and  then  he  tu^.d  to^lS 

..  ^ X""  '^  8°^  hack  to-morrow  ?  "  heillSd: 

whli  t'^""**  "'^^  ^  '^'^  ^  yo«  at  Meremeadow. 
wh«i  I  return.    I  so  seldom  go  out."         "™»«»w« 

knS  whj  he^r^"  ""  "y"«  *^^'  -«»  "«  -a«=1y 

yew,  and  then  I  shaU  go  to  Somerville." 

He  could  not  remember  for  the  moment  when.  «, 
what  Somerville  was,  but  he  felt^  ttZS  h«  ^rS 
Xr**'p"lf"''  "  P?«'We,  farther  awTfromS 
^T  ^•i''*P*  **"*  ^^<^  t°l'J  him  this  that  hrn^ 
see  how  Afferent  her  life  would  be  from  hu  ^^* 
I  diall go  back  to  work,"  he  said.   "I  shall  «hiH»  *«. 

What  IS  that  ?      Ae  asked,  and  -  .4  wiS  m. 
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"Oh  I  I  had  forgotten.  You  told  me  you  were  going 
to  be  a  sort  of  preaching  monk,  Uke  Father  Ignatius." 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  You  promised  to  come  and 
hear  me  preach,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  don't  you  remember  ?  You  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  let  you  know  if  I  were  preaching  in  Mere- 
meadows,  because  you  wanted  to  come  and  hear  me." 

"  Oh,  then,  if  you'll  let  me  know,  I'll  be  sure  to  come. 
Good-evening  I "  And  she  went  into  the  hotel  without 
another  word. 

He  walked  back  to  the  boarding-house  like  one  in  a 
dream.  Nothing  had  happened,  and  yet  he  felt  as 
though  a  great  deal  had  taken  place  ;  what,  he  could 
scarcely  tell.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sure,  however: 
he  hated  Maggie  Yorke.  She  had  been  an  evil  influ- 
ence in  his  Ufe  the  night  before,  and  that  day  she  had 
showed  that  she  despised  him. 

At  dinner  he  again  found  himself  beside  Rosa  Perry. 

"  I  saw  you  with  your  grand  people  this  afternoon," 
she  said. 

"  How  do  you  know  who  they  are  ?  "  asked  Dominic. 

"  Oh,  every  one  here  knows  about  them,"  she  replied. 
"  People  say  that  the  young  lady  who  sat  beside  you 
will  be  one  of  the  gi-eatest  heiresses  in  England.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  knew  such  people.  I  can't  say  that  I 
think  much  of  her  looks,  however.  As  for  her  clothes, 
there  are  shop-girls  in  Croydon  who  dress  far  better." 

''  I  never  noticed,"  said  Dominic. 

"  You  say  so,"  said  Rosa  ;  "  but  trust  young  men 
not  to  know  what  girls  wear.  Don't  you  think  you 
were  very  rude  last  night  ?  It  isn't  my  idea  of  a  young 
man  to  take  a  young  lady  to  a  theatre,  and  then  leave 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  play." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  rude,"  said  Dominic ;  "  but  I 
know  so  little  about  such  matters." 

i<'  But  where  have  you  lived  r  " 
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"  Always  in  Yorkshire,"  replied  Dominic. 

Rosa  was  evidently  incUned  to  be  angry  with  him 
but  the  fact  of  his  riding  with  the  Yorkes  that  day 
increased  her  interest  in  him.  She  had  seen  the 
Yorke  family  before,  and  they  had  been  pointed  out 
to  her  as  among  the  richest  and  most  important  people 
m  Yorkshu-e ;  therefore  her  conclusion  that  Dominic 
''^«,?""®*"'5  °"*  °*  ^^^  ordinary  "  was  confirmed. 
What  are  you  doing  to-morrow  ?  "  she  asked 
presently ;  "  going  out  riding  with  your  rich  friends 
again  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dominic. 

"  If  the  sea  is  smooth  we  are  taking  a  boat  and 
rowmg  to  Hmdley  Bay  for  a  picnic.  There'll  be  room 
m  the  boat  if  you  would  Uke  to  go." 

"Yon  are  very  kind,"  said  Dominic,  " but  I  have 
made  other  plans  for  to-morrow." 

"  Oh  I  just  as  ynu  like,"  said  Rosa  petulantly.  She 
was  begmning  to  aiink  that  Dominic  was  a  very  dull 
young  man.  All  the  same  she  wished  she  knew  where 
he  was  gomg,  and  she  could  not  help  reflecting  that  she 
should  look  forward  to  the  picnic  to  Hindley  Bay  with 
a  great  deal  more  interest  if  he  were  coming. 

The  truth  was,  Dominic  was  troubled.  Something 
was  wrong.  The  thought  of  his  vocation  did  not 
bnng  him  the  same  joy  as  it  nad  brought  him  two 
days  before.  He  began  to  look  forward  to  his  'york 
witn  less  joy  than  before.  To-morrow  he  would  get 
a.v^  into  the  country  again,  and  examine  himsdf. 

The  next  day  was  wonderfully  fine,  and  again  he 
went  out  alone.  But  he  did  not  turn  towards  the 
moors.  He  chos?  a  road  which  led  through  a  lovely 
vaUey.  Agam  he  was  entranced  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  It  was  true  that  it  was  different  from  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  moors,  but  in  its  way  it  was  just 
as  enchanting.  The  air  was  soft  and  caressing,  a  tiny 
river  murmured  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  fast  yellow- 
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mg  corn-fields  bared  their  bosoms  to  the  shining  sun 
Here  and  there  was  a  patch  of  woodland,  while  through 
the  openmgs  in  the  hills  he  occasionally  saw  the  sweep 
Of  the  moorland  beyond. 

In  a  way  he  could  not  r     ise,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Nature  calling  him.    He  vvas  no  longer  hedged  in  b" 
rules  and  regulations.    He  did  not  at  ahnost  every 
hour  hear  a  bell  calling  him  to  some  particular  service  i 
he  no  longer  scented  the  smell  of  incense.    Different 
influences  wer    at  work.    For  the  first  time  he  felt 
that  he  was  verging  on  to  manhood,  and  that  which 
had  once  satisfied  him  did  not  satisfy  him  now.    Was 
he  to  Uve  his  Ufe  differently  from  the  way  in  which 
other  men  lived  theirs  ?    He  thought  of  the  young 
men  who  were  staying  at  the  same  boarding-house  as 
hunseU.    Their  outiook  on  life  was  different  from  his 
They  would  take  to  themselves  wives,  they  would 
have  homes  of  their  own,  and  see  their  children  grow 
up  around  them,  whUe  he  was  voluntarily  acceptmc  a 
life  of  celibacy.    He  would  never  know  of  the  joys  of 
love  or  of  home.    It  had  been  pleasant  to  him  to  watch 
the  lovers  together,  and  he  had  noticed  how  hapoy 
ttey  were.    But  he  could  never  be  happy  in  that  tov 
Not  that  he  had  the  slightest  thought  of  love  himseif. 
but  the  feebng  might  come  some  day,  and  thfn  he 
would  be  bound  by  the  vows  he  proposed  to  take 
He  remembered  every  word  of  the  "  office  "  admitting 
him  mto  the  full  brotherhood  of  the  Community  of 
the  Incarnation.    Even  now  the  letters  stood  out  before 
his  mind's  eye  as  they  stood  in  the  rules  and  reeulaUons 
Of  the  Community ; 


The  Vow  of  Chastity 

•  !u '■  r?'?''^  ^''*  *°''  *^^^  *  solemn  vow  to  continue 

m  the  Holy  Estate  of  Chastity  during  the  term  of 

yeais? 
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Novice  :  ii.In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.— I  vow  that  I 
wiU  observe  the  Holy  Estate  of  Chastity  during  the 
term  of years.    So  help  me  God  I 

Moreover,  he  knew  that  he  was  destined  to  take  a 
We  vow,  not  only  of  Chastity,  but  of  Poverty  and 
Obedience.  Each  of  the  three  vows  would  be  binding 
upon  him  for  life,  for  he  felt  that  he  would  be  cursed 
mdeed  if,  after  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  he 
turned  back. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  think  of  love  and  of  home.  He  was  to  be  a  preaching 
monk  or  friar,  going  around  the  country  like  those  of 
old,  bringing  back  the  people  to  repentance. 

A  few  days  ago  he  had  gloried  in  the  thought,  but 
now,  although  he  had  barely  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  world, 
the  desire  for  love  and  home  had  come  to  him. 

Presently  he  was  far  away  in  the  country.  Not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen,  nothing  spoke  to  him  but  the 
babbling  brook,  the  hum  of  insects,  an "  the  soft  summer 
winds.  The  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  sheltered 
valley  became  very  hot.  He  jumped  over  a  fence 
and  threw  himself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  tree. 

He  was  not  long  left  alone.  He  had  not  be»«  thei« 
more  than  a  few  minutes  before  he  saw  a  man  coming 
towards  him,  followed  by  a  sheep-dog.  The  man 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  small  working  farmer,  but  seemed  in 
no  great  hurry. 

"I  s'pose  you  know  you  are  trespassin'  ?  "  he  said 
to  Dominic  as  he  came  up. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  said  Dominic,  rising.  "  I 
felt  hot  and  tired,  and  so  came  under  the  shade  of  this 
tree  ;  but  I  will " 

"  Oh,  noa,  tha  needn'  be  in  such  a  huny  I  I  didn' 
mainowt.    Set  down  agean  ef  yo  want  to.   Aw'm  noan 
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so  throng  mysen.    The  truth  is,  I  spoke  because  I  war 
a  bit  lonely  and  wanted  to  talk." 
"  It's  very  qciet  here,"  said  Dominic. 
"  Ay,  it  is.    It's  our  time  for  lakin',  as  yo  may  say. 
Us  'ave  got  the  hay  in,  and  the  com'U  noan  be  fit  to 
cut  for  anuther  week." 
"  Is  this  your  farm  ?  " 

"Ay.  Yon's  my  house.  You  can  just  see  it  throneh 
the  trees."  ^ 

"  It's  very  beautiful,"  said  Dominic. 
"  It's  noan  so  bad,"  said  the  fanner ;  "  but  fane'  "s 
noan  what  it  used  to  be  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  can't  make  your  fann 
pay?" 

"  I  main  nowt  o"  t'  sort.    But  there's  no  brass  made 
out  o'  farming  now,  as  you  may  say." 
"  But  you  make  a  living  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  mak'  a  livin',  but  when  you've  nobbut 
seventy  acre,  and  you've  got  a  wife  and  six  baims,  it 
tak's  a  bit  o'  doin'.  Ay,  lad,  it  must  be  grand  to  be 
young  and  free  like  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Dominic.  The  man 
struck  him  as  being  fairly  intelligent,  and  he  at  least 
knew  the  joys  of  love  and  of  home. 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  the  man.  "  Yo're  young,  yo've 
no  cares,  no  responsibilities.  You  come  when  you 
like,  and  go  when  you  like." 
"  For  the  present,"  said  Dominic  musingly. 
"  For  the  present  ?  "  queried  the  farmer.  "  Yo 
doan't  main  as  how  yo  are  agoin'  to  tie  yourself  up  to 
any  one,  do  yo  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  if  I  did  ?  " 
"  I  think  yo'd  be  a  fooil." 
"  Why  ?  "  asked  Dominic. 

"  'Cause  ther's  nowt  i'  this  world  worth  givin'  up 
yer  liberty  for,  that's  why,"  said  the  Yorkshiremaa. 
somewhat  impatiently. 
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"  Nothing  ?  "  said  Dominic  eagerly.  He  had  be- 
come mterested  in  the  man's  conversation. 

"  '*°^4"  *^^  *•»«  man,  and  his  voice  was  almost 
stern.  I  U  tell  tha,  lad,  the  saicret  of  life's  happiness, 
f  ,i^®."\^^«  '*  °"*'  ^^  ^  I'^e  worked  among  these 
fields,  IS  liberty.  If  I  wer  thy  age  agean,  I'd  never 
give  It  up. 
^^  "  But  have  you  given  it  up  ?  "    asked  Dominic. 

Are  you  not  free  to  come  where  you  like,  and  eo 
where  you  like  ?  "  '  '  o 

"There's  not  a  married  man  i'  England  who's  free 
m  that  way,  mester.  Directly  a  man  geets  wed  he 
puts  chains  upon  his  legs,  ay,  and  heavy,  strong  chains 
too. 

."  ^^  '^**  ''""  ^°°^  ""^^  *"•*  strong  and  happy." 
There's  noan  so  much  matter  wi'  my  aitm   as  I 
know  on,"  said  the  fanner. 

"  And  surely,  with  a  wife  and  six  chUdren,  you  are 
happy  ? "  '  J'         " 

"  Put  you  in  my  place,  and  see  if  you'd  be,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Then  you  don't  believe  that  the  married  Ufe  is 
the  happiest  hfe  ?  " 

The  fanner  looked  at  him  keenly.  "  You're  noan 
very  old  yet,"  he  sairt ;  "  nobbut  one  or  two  and 
twenty  anyhow,  but  thou  lookst  as  if  thou'd  brains 
aid  had  kept  thy  eyes  open.  Now  tell  me  thb :' 
Dicbt  a  in  all  thy  life  ever  meet  wi'  a  bachelor  who 
wished  he  d  ever  got  wed  ?  " 

"  1  don't  quite  follow  you." 

"  Noa.  Well  I'll  put  it  this  way.  I'm  forty-two. 
and  I  ve  knocked  about  a  goodish  bit.  and  jawed  with 
a  lot  of  people.  Now  then,  I've  met  wi'  scores  and 
scores  o  mamed  men  who  wished  they'd  never  eot 
wed,  but  I  never  met  wi'  an  unwedded  man  who  wished 
he  was  wed.    Now  you  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
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"  Bat  a  man  marries  a  woman  because  he  loves  her, 
doesn't  he  ? " 

"  Ay,  or  he  thinks  he  does,  I  s'poase :  but  what 
then  ?  " 

"  Why,  isn't  it  love  that  makes  happiness  ?  " 

"  Ah,  lad,  when  tha  geets  my  age,  thou'll  know  thrt 
lasses  of  twenty  or  thereabouts  are  different  from 
women  who  are  gettin'  on  in  life." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  lass  ov  twenty  or  so,  when  tha  goes  courtin', 
'as  no  temper ;  she's  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  butter'U 
noan  melt  in  her  mouth.  But  wait  till  she's  got  bairns 
and  thou  can  do  nowt  to  plaise  'er." 

"  But  they  are  not  all  like  that.  Some  are  kind  and 
loving  all  through  their  lives." 

"  Are  they  ?  Weel,  it  may  be  soa,  but  I've  noan  met 
that  sooart  yet.  But  it's  not  only  that ;  yer  liberty's 
gone  the  moment  you  git  wed.  Look  'ere;  yore 
'ere  for  your  hoUdays,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  I  suppcc>e  so." 

"  When  yo  geet  back  to  where  you  are  sta}ring, 
will  anybody  ax  where  you've  been,  or  why  you're 
late?" 

"  No  one  will  care  enough  to  ask." 

"  Exactly.  Yo're  free.  But  geet  wed,  and  you'vb 
got  to  give  an  account  of  where  you've  been  and  what 
you've  been  doin'.  You're  away  from  your  wark  for 
a  holiday.  But  a  married  man  can  noan  'ave  a 
holiday." 

"  Oh,  come  now  I  " 

"  A  married  man  can  noan  'ave  a  holidaj,"  repeated 
the  Yorlahireman  sternly,  "  unless  he  takes  t'  missis 
and  bairiis  wi'  'im,  and  where's  the  holiday  in  that  ?  " 

"  But  surely  men  go  for  a  holiday  without  their 
wives  ?  " 

"  Think  that  over  twice,  youngster.  If  a  chap  goes 
for  a  holiday  wl'out  his  missis,  he  knows  two  thi^ : 
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t  if  ^  M*^  ^^^'  '^  **"«  '''>**  a  mean  cuss 
he  B  and  he  knows,  to«.  that  when  he  geets  'ome  she'U 
be  always  throwin'  it  up  i'  his  teeth  "  """«»«'" 

^^  You  are  joking." 

"Am  I?    Well,   I'm  telling  tha  now     Not  m  T 

neres  nowt  .'  this  warld  as  is  worth  givin'  up  thv 
Uberty  for,  and  geet  Ji'  wed  means  givin'  ft  up  "^  ^ 
v™„  «S***^  other  ways  by  which  you  c^  give  up 
your  liberty,"  said  Dominic  musingly.  s    "=  "P 

Ay  then  a  man's  a  fooU  if  he  gives  it  up,"  said  the 
Yorkshireman.  "  It's  t'  grandest  thing  I  toio^  on  i' 
We,  B  liberty,  and  whatever  he  geets  i'steadUl  ZL 
t^dttee."    ''•  ""*  *''°"'"  *^'  °°  """^  to  wl^t  I^ 

thlt'l  "^  J  shall,"  said  Dominic;    "but  yon  say 
that  3  your  house  ?    I  wonder  if  you  can  give  mTa 
glass  of  water  to  drink  with  my  sandwiches  ?  " 
Ay,  tha  can  have  a  bucketful.    Coom  on." 

He  Jed  the  way  to  the  house  which  Dominic  had 
dmjfy  seen  through  the  trees,  but  before  th^"^ 
It  the  boy  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman. 
Uzziah,  where  art  a'  ?  " 

"  I'm  comin',  mother." 

"Ay,  thou'rt  aUus  comin',  and  thou'rt  alius  late 
Heres  dmner  spoilin'  all  'cause  o'  thee.  But  who 
hast  a'  goot  theer  ?  "  ^^ 

JlhX^  *  ???  **,^'?t^  a  ^^°P  °'  watter  with  his  sand- 
vpiches,  and  I  tould  him  he  cud  ha'  soom  " 

Ay,  and  tha  did 'n  ax'n  to  'ave  a  bit  0'  dinner  wi- 
ns, 1 11  warrant."  ** 
"  Noa,  I  did'n  knaw  that " 

Wiii  Si'iyT'tb.''''  '''''"  '■  ""*  ^-^^  "-•  *'  P^^ 

Dominic  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  family,  which 
was  characterised  by  coarse  plenty.  WUh  hto  the 
farmer's  wrfe-was  affable  and  kind.V  with  hahii 
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band  the  was  different.  He  stayed  at  the  house  a 
couple  of  hours  before  continuing  his  journey. 

"  What  might  your  wark  be  ?  "  asked  the  fanner, 
as  he  accompanied  him  across  two  meadows  towards 
the  main  road. 

"  I'm  studying  for  the  priesthood." 

"  What  ?    Art  a  Roman  Catholic  ?  " 

"  No,  I  belong  to  the  Church  of  England." 

"  Then  yo're  at  college  ?  " 

"  I'm  in  what  you  would  call  a  monastery." 

"  Yott  main  that  there's  no  wimmen  there,  and  3rou 
can  stay  quiet  in  your  cell." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Ay,  I  envy  tha,  lad,  I  do,  for  sure.  I'd  give 
summat  if  I  could  just  'ave  six  months  quiet,  I  would." 

Dominic  laughed. 

The  Yorkshireman  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  I  reckon  thou'lt  mak'  a  po"<  monk,"  he  said 
presently  ;  "  and  mayhap  thou'lt  kick  ower  the  traces 
and  want  to  geet  wed." 

"  No,  I  never  shall.    I'm  going  to  take  the  vows." 

"  Ay,  weel,  I  tell  thee  my  experience.  The  only 
way  to  get  on  wi'  women  is  to  l>e  at  their  beck  and  cdil 
always,  and  give  them  their  own  way  i'  averything. 
And  remember  another  thing,  lad  :  liberty's  grandest 
thing  i'  t'  world." 

Dominic  made  his  way  back  to  the  boarding-house 
that  night  in  a  somewhat  altered  frame  of  mind.  It 
was  true  he  could  not  help  laughing  as  he  remembered 
the  expression  on  the  farmer's  face  when  his  wife 
lectured  him  on  his  delinquencies.  It  was  irresistibly 
funny  to  see  how  the  great,  strong  Yorkshireman  feared 
the  little  woman  who  lectured  him ;  nevertheless  it 
affected  his  thoughts. 

"  What  would  that  man  give  for  the  silence  of  the 
cloister  ?  "  he  said  to  himself  as  he  tramped  along. 
"  And  what  a  hell  it  must  be  to  be  for  ever  burdened 
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with  a  nagging,  shrewish  wife  I  He  has  taken  no  vow 
except  the  marriage  vow,  and  yet  he  can  hardly  call 
his  soul  his  own.  Adam  was  in  Paradise  until  the 
woman  came  into  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Besides,  have 
not  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church  repeatedly  declared 
that  woman  is  man's  chief  enemy  ?  One  thing  he 
felt  sure  of,  more  even  than  he  had  felt  it  two  days 
before  :  he  hated  Maggie  Yorke.  It  was  she  who  had 
turned  him  aside  from  his  purpose  in  the  theatre,  it 
was  she  who  scorned  the  vocation  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called. 

Yes,  undoubtedly  the  less  he  had  to  say  to  the  op- 
posite sex  the  better.  Rosa  Peny  was  vain  and  shallow 
and  silly.  All  her  pleasures  were  poor  and  worldly. 
As  for  Maggie  Yorke,  she  lessened  his  passion  for  his 
work,  she  made  him  long  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  he  was  glad  he  hated  her. 

He  spent  the  full  time  Father  Townley  had  mentioned 
to  him  at  the  watering-place,  but  he  was  glad  it  was 
over.  He  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  life  of  study  and 
prayer,  he  wanted  to  prepare  himself  for  his  calling, 
when  the  last  day  of  his  "  testing  time  "  rame,  he 
rejoiced  because  he  felt  as  eager  as  ever  for  the  vocation, 
and  he  dreamed  continually  of  the  glad  time  when  he, 
having  taken  his  vows  and  being  prepared  for  his  work,' 
could  go  up  and  down  England,  like  the  preaching 
monks  and  friars  of  old,  when  he  would  win  the  people 
from  heresy,  and  schism,  and  sin,  back  to  the  one  true 
Catholic  Church. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  of  his  dreams,  however, 
was  the  one  of  the  time  when  he  should  preach  his  first 
sermon  in  the  great  church  at  Meremeadows,  and  when 
Maggie  Yorke  would,  according  io  her  promise,  come 
and  hear  him. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE  YEARS  PASS  BY 

If  Dominic  Wildthome  had  any  doubts  about  hb 
vocation  prior  to  his  return  to  liis  old  life,  they  were 
quickly  dispelled.    Had  the  Yorkshire  farmer  enlatved 
upon  the  loys  and   the  glory  of  liberty?    Fa^er 
Townley  had  made  him  feel  that  the  bondage  which 
he   cmtemplated    was    far    more    glorious.    Almost 
unmediately  on  his  return  the  Superior  had  preached 
m  his  hewmg  on  the  text,  "  I.  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
jesus.      In  this  sermon  the  Superior,  while  admitting 
nun  s  innate  love  of  liberty,  urged  that  absolute  liberW 
as  men  understood  it  was  impossible,  but  showed  how 
tree  hberty  was  only  realised  by  becoming  a  prisoner 
01  Christ,  and  that  having  accepted  His  bonds,  the 
highest  kind  of  liberty  became  man's  possession.    He 
pictured  Paul  without  home,  without  wife  or  chUdren 
without  riches,  owning  no  allegiance  to  any  one,  save 
his  Divme  Master,  going  from  land  to  land,  and  from 
aiy  to  city  proclaiming  Christ.    It  was  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  toU  ;  yet  he  rejoiced  in  his  bonds,  and  despised 
the  aUurements  of  the  world.    Every  word  inspired 
the  young  novice's  heart;  and  as  the  preacher  dwelt 
«i  the  great  apostle's  triumphant  joys,  telling  how 
his  bonds  became  his  glory  and  his  crown,  the  last 
vestige  of  doubt  seemed  removed.    He  wanted  no 
liberty  save  that  which  Paul  had,  he  longed  for  the 
bcm^  which  made  the  apostle  a  prisoner.    Thus  when 
the  day  came  for  him  to  be  admitted  a  brother  of  the 
Community,  he  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable. 
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He  never  loi|>ot  that  tolemn  lervice  whm  hi.  .-•_ 

uiug   joy.     ifte   time   was    irnmed  atelv   h^fo™   »k. 
Antiphon  of  the  Magnificat  at  Solemn  VeLnln  tS! 

S^  knTa^^^H  '7'""^  S'  '»"'  Co-Sty!     '"  ''• 
^e^knelt  at  the  feet  of  Father  To^vnley,  Ld  hearf 

"What  dost  thou  require  ?  " 

r^^^''  '*!?.'l°*»«  *i">  emotion  as  he  made  hk 
response,  nevertheless  he  spoke  plainly 

I  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  Brother  in  th.  r«-  • 
munity  of  the  Incarnation."  ""  ****  *^**^ 

...B'i^„»w'?°^'^^"''*''°™«<J"i«»  to  be  admitted 

We  are  willing." 
«,ui!f**  *'*°"  (""?'  """"^  *''»*  the  Religious  Ufe  is  . 

expected  of  thee,  when  tJirLt^'ta^tjlS 

''  All  this  I  know  full  well." 
f.f'hP*'  Bridegroom  would  have  his  spouse  leave  hk 

Se'uSo  hL  '''?«»'=«V,««ters,  and^re'ulioX  a55 
cieave  unto  Him.    Canst  thou  do  this  ?  " 
inereseemedtobeatoneof  wammoin.i.  o        •    . 

"^n1l^%TrjH''?  qu^tl^t^'^e^Trd?' 
Xn  His  strength  I  leave  them,  in  order  that  T  3^ 

inen  all  the  Brethren  said  aloud  : 
AntiJhS''  "*  *"  '^•"    ^^  **»  '""owed  by  tha 


■7- j! 
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"Forgat  ako  thine  own  people,  and  thy  ftther't 
bouie,  and  shall  the  Kin  '  have  pleasun  in  thy  beauty." 

Then  laid  the  Superior  : 

"  Why  dott  thou  desire  to  leave  the  world,  it*  per* 
mitted  pleasure  and  love  of  friends  ?  " 

And  he  replied  according  to  the  office  : 

"  In  order  that  I  may  give  myself  more  truly  to 
the  Lord,  as  the  apostle  says  :  '  Ti<it  t  may  b*  wMetU 
cmrgfulnesi  for  tk*  fatkioni  of  tk%$  world ' ;  also  that 
I  may  give  up  myself  more  truly  to  the  work  of  Jesus, 
by  wot  king  for  the  salvation  of  souls  under  the  Rule 
of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation." 

Upon  this  the  Antiphon  followed  : 

"  The  Master  is  come  and  calteth  for  thee,  Alleluia  ; 
the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say  Come,  Alleluia." 

"  Dost  thou  desire  entirely  to  renounce  and  forsake 
the  world  and  its  pleasures  ?  " 

"  I  do,  for  the  love  of  Christ  consttaineth  me." 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  office,  until  he  heard 
with  joy  the  Superior  say 

prof.sHon; 


..».  j-..^    ...^  wu|#^«,vk   vmjr    . 

*  Know  that  thou  hast  made  .i     l  ;d 


to  few  is  it  given  to  leave  aU  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to 
choose  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom.  Thank  thou  the 
Lord  who  hast  called  thee." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  he  replied. 

After  they  had  all  knelt  down,  and  sang  the  Miserere, 
the  great  Litany  followed,  and  then  after  other 
Sttfirages  he  took  his  vows. 

In  addition  to  the  vow  of  chastity  he  toes  the  vow 
of  voluntary  poverty,  promising  to  posst-,s  nothing 
during  a  given  time.  Following  this  was  the  vow  of 
Obedience,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  +  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  h.  .len.  I  vow  unquestioning 
obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  to  the  instructions  of  the  Superior  in  detail, 
«  mUo  the  voice  of  God  Himself,  so  help  me  God." 
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of  ChMti'v  »L  u  K-.    1  J?*  *'"'»  *"  <*°n«'  the  cord 

Confirm  hm  m  his  holy  vocation,  and  that   hi,';,™ 
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she  who  had  made  him  dumb.  Well,  perhaps  it  was 
well  on  this  occasion  that  he  had  not  spoken  ;  he  was 
not  yet  prepared.  Nevertheless,  the  incident  made 
him  realise  that  if  he  were  to  be  true  to  his  vows,  he 
must  shut  women  out  of  his  heart  altogether.  It  was 
for  him  to  live  for  the  Church,  and  therefore  he  must 
not  look  at  women's  faces  ;  he  must  drive  all  thought 
of  them  from  his  life. 

He  had  no  doubts.  He  had  entered  the  House  of 
the  Community  of  the  Incarnation  while  his  character 
was  unformed  and  while  his  beliefs  were  in  a  liquid 
condition,  and  the  years  he  had  spent  there  had 
moulded  him  according  to  the  desired  pattern.  He 
had  learnt  to  look  at  everything  through  the  eyes  of 
the  Superior,  and  knowing  Uttle  or  nothing  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  world,  there  seemed  nothing  for  him 
but  to  accept  everything  without  question.  And  this 
he  did.  The  great  overmastering  thought  in  his  mind 
was  that  he  was  to  be  a  preaching  monk,  and  to  this 
end  all  his  energies  must  be  bent.  His  great  business 
in  life  was  to  win  men  for  the  Church,  and  to  help  to 
heal  the  Church's  divisions.  For  all  the  sects  outside 
what  he  called  the  Church,  his  feelings  were  made  up 
of  anger,  of  contempt,  and  of  pity.  Schism  was  a 
form  of  sin  which  must  be  fought  to  the  death,  and 
to  which  no  quarter  must  be  given.  Meanwhile  he 
had  renounced  the  world.  He  had  no  money,  he 
wanted  none,  and  he  believed  that  the  estate  of  poverty 
was  a  holy  estate.  He  had  no  will,  save  the  will  of 
the  Superior,  and  the  Superior's  commands  were  as 
the  commands  of  God.  The  Church  was  the  depository 
of  God's  power,  and  the  expression  of  God's  thoughts. 
It  is  true  that  at  times  he  thought  of  the  great  hues  of 
cleavage  which  existed  between  the  Anglican  and  the 
Latin  Church,  but  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  Reformation  would  be  remedied. 
It  was  for  him  to  accept  the  positi'n  taken  up  at  the 
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Community  c*  the  Incarnation  with  unfalterine  faith 


and  seek 


the  viiongs  of  the  past. 


Thus,  r  anne:  the  ne...-  five  years  he  gave  himself  to 
eager  sti  ;:y    always    'ith  the  same  thought  in  his 
mmd.    N:}   member   of   the   Community   was   more 
obedient  to  d\scipim^,  more  fervent  in  his  devotions 
or  more  faithful  to  the  beUefs  of  the  brotherhood  than 
he.    Every  power  he  possessed,  he  cultivated  with 
the  utmost  care.    He  possessed  a  natural  facility  for 
speech,  and  he  carefuUy  studied  the  arts  of  the  orator 
In  reading  the  life  of  Savonarola,  he  saw  h.  w  the  great 
preacher's  close  study  of  phUosophy  aided  him  in  his 
preachmg,   and  he  revelled  in  mystical  philosophy 
He  saturated  his  mind  with  the  stories  of  the  Church's 
past  victories,  and  committed  tr  memory  long  extracts 
■  from  the  sermons  of  the  great  preaching  fathers.    It 
was  to  the  past  that  the  world  must  look  for  the  truth 
and  not   the   present.    Thus   Chrysostom,   Gregory' 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  BasU,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Hilary,  became 
his  models.    The  Church  became  his  passion,  while 
the  world  had  to  be  subjugated  to  the  will  of  the 
Church. 

When  the  Superior  insisted  on  his  taking  a  vacation, 
he  went  to  a  Church  of  England  monastery  in  Walesi 
and  there  he  found  fellowship  with  men  who  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  of 
cnticism,  or  of  scholarship. 

The  head  of  this  monastery  was  a  preaching  monk 
who  went  around  England  in  a  monk's  garb,  and  a 
shaven  crown.  It  was  true  the  Church  of  England 
refused  to  open  some  of  its  buildings  to  this  man, 
nevertheless  he  became  in  many  respects  Dominic's 
uving  hero. 

Thus,  by  the  time  Dominic  was  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  aU  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and  ideals  were 
shaped  by  his  years  of  association  and  training.  The 
twelfth  century  was  more  real  than  the  twentieth. 
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The  one  great  thing  in  the  world  was  the  Church,  as 
a  great  ecclesiastical  institution ;  the  great  neeri  of 
the  world  was  the  acceptance  of  the  Church's  sacra- 
ments and  the  Church's  teaching. 

When  his  comse  of  training  came  to  an  end,  and 
when  he  had  been  ordained.  Father  Townley  called 
him  into  his  study. 

"  It  is  time  you  commenced  your  work,"  said  the 
older  man  kindly. 

"  I  hope  I  am  ready,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  look  forward  to  it  with  joy  ?  " 

"  I  look  forward  to  nothing  else,"  he  replied. 

"  I  want  to  prepare  you  for  great  disappointments," 
said  the  Superior. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Dominic. 

"  I  mean  this,"  replied  Father  TowiJey.  "  Yon  are 
soon  to  commence  your  actual  work  in  the  world. 
You  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Your  life  has  been 
the  life  of  the  c'  )ister  and  the  study,  rather  than  that 
of  the  world.  In  yovir  boyhood  you  knew  nothing  of 
the  real  world,  and  you  have  not  learnt  it  here.  But 
you  will  soon  know  now.  I  have  been  arranging  an 
itinerary  for  you." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Dominic  eagerly. 

The  Superior  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  teai^  came 
into  his  eyes.  He  had  taken  to  Dominic  from  the 
first,  and  as  the  years  passed  away  he  had  leamt  to 
love  him.  He  was  more  than  twenty-four  years  old 
now ;  but  the  older  man  knew  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  world's  life,  its  struggles)  and  its  temptations. 
Dominic  had  seen  life  from  fiie  outside,  and  not  from 
within.  Moreover,  the  older  man  had  the  gift  of 
imagination,  and  he  felt  sure  that  l5ang  latent  in 
Dominic's  nature  were  longings  and  passions  which 
would  one  day  be  aroused.  His  great,  dark  eyes,  his 
sensitive  mouth,  the  tremulous  lips,  aU  suggested  the 
hidden  fires  of  the  heart.    By-and-by,  when  he  came 
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face  to  face  with  the  world's  thoughts  and  problems 
and  questions,  when  he  had  to  wrestle  with  men's  real 
difficulties,  then  would  come  the  testing  time.  At 
present  all  seemed  easy  and  plain ;  to  the  youth's 
enthusiasm  everything  seemed  possible ;  but  when  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  cultured  agnosticism  and 
the  indifferent  scepticism  which  would  meet  him  at 
every  hand,  all  would  be  changed. 

Besides,  other  questions  would  naturally  rise  in 

his  mind,  questions  concerning ;  but  he  would  not 

trouble  about  that.  Had  not  Dominic's  whole  training 
gone  to  prepare  him  for  these  ?  He  had  done  his  best, 
and  the  issues  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Him  whom 
he  believed  smiled  upon  his  work. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  have  arranged  your 
itinerary,  and  I  have  decided  that  you  shall  begin 
your  work  nere  a.i  Meremeadows,  that  you  shall  preach 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  next 
Thursday  evening." 

Dominic  was  speechless  for  a  moment.  A  kind  of 
awe  possessed  him. 

"  Yes,  Father,"  he  said  presently. 

"  Look,"  continued  Father  Townley  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  bills  printed.  Here 
is  one." 

Dominic  looked  at  it  like  one  afraid.  Yes,  there 
vc^  bis  name  in  large  type — 

THE   REVEREND   FATHER 
DOMINIC  WILDTHORNE. 


He  never  felt  so  insignificant  in  his  life.  How  could 
he  stand  m  tiie  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
and  preach  t  But  the  feeUng  of  awe  was  followed  by 
one  of  joy.  At  last  his  dream  would  be  realised. 
The  vision  of  years  had  been  to  see  himself  in  the 
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pulpit  of  the  great  church  at  Meremeadows,  and  now 
the  vision  was  to  become  a  reality.  Again  he  saw 
the  crowded  seats  in  the  dim  church,  again  he  heard 
the  chant  of  the  choir,  and  then  he  saw  himself  climb 
the  pulpit  stairs  and  deUver  his  message.  At  last ! 
At  last ! 

"  You've  prepared  your  sermon,  I  expect  ?  "  said 
Father  Townley,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  yes— that  is Father,  I  should  hke  you 

to  read  it  before  I  deliver  it.  And— and  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  re-write  it." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  read  it ;  but  you  will  remember 
that  no  true  preacher  was  ever  tied  down  to  the  written 
word.  St.  Dominic  would  never  have  swayed  men  as 
the  wind  sways  the  treetops  had  he  been  fettered  with 
a  manuscript." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Every  word  shall  bum  into  my  brain 
and  heart  before  I  climb  the  pulpit  stairs,"  said  Dominic 
eagerly.  "  I  will  try  and  prove  worthy.  Father  ;  but 
I  am  very  young,  and  I— I— am  afraid  to  trust  my- 
self." ' 
"  I  quite  understand.  Well,  after  I  have  heard 
you,  we  will  talk  again  on  these  things ;  meanwhile 
you  will  want  to  be  alone." 

Dominic  went  away  to  his  cell  like  one  in  a  diieam. 
Although  he  had  fondly  hoped  that  his  first  public 
sermon  might  be  delivered  at  Meremeadows,  he  had 
never  really  believed  that  he  would  be  so  honoured. 
And  now  to  see  his  name  in  print !  to  see  himself 
advertised  as  the  preacher  in  St.  Michael's  Church  I 
Oh,  the  joy  of  it  1 

He  took  the  manuscript  of  the  sermon  he  had  been 
for  months  secretly  preparing,  and  began  to  read. 
Ah,  that  first  sermon  !  "He  that  is  ashamed  to 
confess  Me  before  men,  him  also  will  I  be  ashamed 
to  confess  before  My  Father  and  His  Holy  Angels." 
That  was  the  text  that  he  had  brooded  over,  and 
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this  text  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  sermon  that  was 
to  conunence  his  public  ministry,  and  help  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  all  very  plain  to  him. 
To  confess  Christ  was  to  confess  His  Church.  The 
Church  was  Christ's  body.  Therefore  he  who  was 
ashamed  to  confess  his  allegiance  to  Christ's  Church 
as  manifested  in  the  Church's  sacraments  and  doc- 
trines— on  him  would  fall  the  awful  doom. 

Therefore  all  atheists,  all  schismatics 

He  was  reminded  of  Maggie  Yorke.    He  remem- 


bered the  promise  he  had  made  to  her  when  he  had 
gone  to  her  father's  house  soon  after  he  had  first  met 
her  at  the  cemetery  gates.  It  was  all  very  unreal  then, 
and  it  was  but  little  more  real  when  he  had  met  her 
years  later  away  on  the  wild  moors,  and  had  renewed 
his  promise.  But  now  it  was  a  reality.  His  name 
stood  out  in  capital  letters  on  the  bill  which  was  spread 
out  before  him.  He  had  received  the  bishop's  licence 
to  preach,  and  was  different  from  that  ignorant  evan- 
gelist who  had  so  aroused  his  anger  long  years  before. 
Yes,  and  he  would  be  faithful,  he  would  utter  the  truth 
with  no  uncertain  sound. 

And  she  would  be  there.  She  had  promised  to 
come  and  hear  him  when  he  preached  at  Meremeadows, 
and  he  had  promised  to  tell  her  when  this  event  should 
take  place.  And  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this. 
AH  he  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  she  received  a  copy  of 
one  of  these  bills. 

He  had  not  seen  her  since  that  day  on  which  they 
had  met  on  the  moors.  She  had  ridiculed  him  then,  but 
she  would  not  ridicule  him  now.  He  would  make  her 
tremble  as  Savonarola  made  the  proud  ladies  of  Florence 
tremble,  as  St.  Paul  made  Felix  tremble  in  the  days 
when  the  light  of  the  Christian  day  was  first  dawning. 

He  read  the  sermon  through  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Yes,  there  was  no  flaw  in  his  reasoning.  It  was  built 
on  eternal  truth,  and  she  would  be  convinced. 
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»>,'^=K*  uncOTsciously  he  found  Limself  wondering 
what  she  would  be  like.  More  than  five  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  seen  her  last.  She  ^Ibout 
hrH"?^^",,*'''^K=  r:^  '^^  '""^*  ^  twenty-two.  sSe 
^r  ,nH  r  ^^^^  '^',  ^"^  S°^e  back  to  ^hool  for  a 
^^'  u  u^A  "^^  *^'"S  "P  'ler  residence  in  Somer- 
Ov^'  ^r^^^!"""^  '■^^'"^'^  *•'**  SomerviUe  was  an 
Oxford  College  for  women.  Well,  no  doubt  she  would 
be  very  learned  and  very  clever ;  but  he  was  sure  of 
his  ground  and  the  Superior  would  read  his  sermon 
rJL  h  A^^'^'^'Zf  "•  ^'''^^'-  '^^  ■*  °°t  said  that 
mijty  ?  °'  *''*'  ''°'''^  *°  *=°"^°'«'J  '•>« 

All  this  showed  that  Dominic  was,  even  yet,  only  an 
inexperienced  boy,  with  a  boy's  thoughts,  Ld  a  boy's 
dreams.  By-a„d-by  his  eyes  would  be  opened  ;bu? 
at  present  he  ha  1  no  doubts  nor  fears 
rh?°K^Vci'«-1?  Vy^^y  ^^  f°""d  bU  way  to  the 
We"bi°come"'^"'' '"""«  *^^*  ""^  «^-*  ^y  °^  '^ 


CHAPTER   XI 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH 

Mamie  YoRKE  sat  at  the  piano  in  the  drawinR-room 
of  Barstone  after  dinner  on  a  September^fenZ^ 

&th^  ^T'  '^  '^^  *^pi«  '«^°"  that  Sf; 

exLnt  nnH  '  ^"  ^•°*''"  *'"^«^«<J  the  drawing-room 
™  '^  ,w  *^  compulsion.  As  for  Mrs.  Yorke,  she  ^ 
generally  found  near  her  husba^^d.  Maggie  was  drel^ 
mg.  It  w^  true  her  fingers  moved  Sly^ve^Z 
keys,  but  she  had  no  mulic  before  he^r  Neith^?^ 
her  ^t^f  ^"l  "''"°^-  She  was  simply  kttW 
sciously  her  dream  found  express  on  in  music     Harf 

^  rol"^*^""  '^^  ^''^^^  '^^  *°"M  have  thou^^ 
of  Brownmg's  poem,  "Wanting  is  What '  "For 
while  her  music  was  not  in  a  milor  key  UsueeestS 
rSph^.'^"^^-    "  '°''  -^*''-  ^i^^St^t 

♦r,^f/'*  *^^  ^}^'',^^  ^"^^^^  perfectly  happy.  It  was 
toie  she  was  a  httle  tired.  The  September  day  H 
been  wann,  and  somewhat  sultry ,  andMaggie  had  been 
he  hin"!  ^^K  ^''^P'  **^^*  ^^  why!ffter  dii" 
befor^the":!!'*''-^'^  ^V''^  drawing^^om,  an7it 
re^n  /nr  fhf  ^.'^A  •  ^'*^P*  ^''^^^  ^^s  another 
™^  QK  t  Z^^  °*  *""°'P'>  °^  contentment  in  her 
music.    She  had  come  to  a  kind  of  transition  periS 

Ztl  ^^f^  ^^^  ^  '^"  O^'o^d  °°ly  three  mS 
before,  after  havmg  spent  four  years  at  Some^U^ 
College.    While  there  she  had  a  purpose  in  iST^he 
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wanted  to  take  first-class  honours,  and  whUe  she  did 
not  absent  herself  from  the  festivities  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity town,  she  worked  hard,  and  was  finally  rewarded 
by  occupying  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  examination 
lists.  Maggie  had  speciaUsed  in  history,  and  had  left 
the  University  laden  with  honours.  Her  college  was 
justly  proud  of  her,  and  the  Yorkshire  newspapers 
were  not  slow  in  giving  publicity  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  daughter  of  Fletcher  Yorke  had  had  a  distinguished 
University  career. 

For  a  time  all  this  made  Maggie  very  elated.  She 
saw  with  delight  that  1  r  father  and  mother  gloried 
in  her  achievements,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  cup 
of  her  happiness  was  fuU.  She  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
her  holiday  m  Germany,  accompanied  as  she  had 
beoi  by  her  father  and  mother,  together  with  two 
of  her  best  fnends.  After  her  return,  however  her 
fnends  had  naturally  gone  to  their  own  homes,  and 
she  had  to  settle  down  to  the  quietness  of  her  home 
life. 

She  did  not  find  this  irksome,  but  she  realised  that 
somethmg  was  wanting.  That  was  natural.  All  of 
us,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  demand  some  definite 
object  for  which  to  Uve.  While  Maggie  was  working 
for  her  degree,  or  rather  in  order  that  she  might  paM 
the  exammations  which  would  have  qualified  her  for 
her  degree  had  she  been  a  man,  she  had  a  definite  aim 
but  now  she  had  none.  She  had  passed  the  examina- 
tions with  distmction,  and  there  seemed  nothing  more 
to  be  done.  She  was  not  even  entitled  to  the  degree 
for  which  she  had  worked.  For,  to  the  disgrace  of  our 
older  Universities,  women,  while  allowed  to  compete 
with  men,  are  not  allowed  to  wear  all  the  honours  thev 
have  won.  Wliat  tangible  or  sufficient  reason  there 
IS  for  this  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  to  the  mind  of 
man,  any  more  than  why  a  woman  who  is  fully  qualified 
may  not  practise  at  the  Bar.    But  as  prejudice  U 


■\^ 
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the^St^  «=°mn.on-sen«,  women  have  to  wait  for 

Not  that  Maggie  troubled  so  much  about  thi«     «:».. 

,^hM  !  '^f'"^  *°  *  °«w  phase  of  her  existent 

and  Uiat  something  was  wanting.  «>stence, 

"  Ye?' 

thSoT?'^  ''"■    "^^  '^  y°»  """""K  alone 

^^^  ^u  ^^?*''*'''  ^«°^6«  «'ho  spoke. 
"  u^''       "'"^  ^  '^""^  "»  there  ? '' 
'•  M     J  '°  behold  us  in  our  beauty  " 

So  are  you,  Fletcher,"  retorted  Maceie     "  Bnt  T 

"  Maggie,  if  you  are  not  educated  up  to  the  noinf  of 
appr^,atmg  good  Havana  smoke,  father  ht^^tel 
all  ;he  money  he  spent  on  sending  you  to  Oxford/' 
not  ofZ  T  h  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^^^'  Yorke  senior  "  it's 
together"  "  ""  '^'"""^  ''°™^'  1"*  "^  ^  ^I^d  H 

nated^^t'/rV"^  '""..'^ly  ^*°  ^  ^""^  *hich  was  desig- 
wplrth»  r^^i  *''^^'''«^  characteristics  of  wS 
were  the  number  of-  easy  chairs  which  were  xJte^ 
around  the  room,  and  the  perfume  of  tZ^o       '"'^ 

••  With  fnrJti'^.^  *•••?•"  '^'  '^^'  ^  ^he  enteml. 
With  mcense."  said  young  Fletcher.    "My  d^ 
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girl,  do  try  and  appreciate  your  privileget.    In  my 
opinion  this  incense  is  far  more  sensible  than  that 
burnt  at  St.  Michael's." 
"  What  do  you  know  about  St.  Michael's  ?  " 
"  Oh  1 1  went  there  last  Sunday.    Of  course  you 
imow  there  has  been  a  row  about  the  Community  of 
the   Incarnation.    The  papers  have  been  calling  it 
The  ne-v  route  to  Rome.'  and  I  hear  that  the  member 
lOT  Gilchrist  IS  going  to  kick  up  a  row  about  it  when 
Parliament  meets.    One  of  the  papers  suggests  that  the 
place  IS  subsidised  from  Rome,  so  I  thought  I'd  go." 
"  And  did  you  enjoy  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  it  was  a  very  fair  copy  of  the  services  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
vw  nothing  to  choose.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  all 
the  vestments  were  copied  from  Rome;  the  church 
fairly  re.  k.  1  of  incense,  while  the  sermon  might  have 
been  preached  in  one  of  the  chapels  at  St.  Peter's  by 
the  Pope's  own  chaplain." 

At  that  noment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
a  servant  entered,  bringing  the   letters  which  had 
amved  by  the  last  post. 
I'  Any  for  me,  dad  ?  "  asked  Maggie. 
"  Only  something  with  a  halfpenny  stamp,   mv 
dear,"  replied  Fletcher  Yorke.  ^    ^ 

Maggie  did  not  trouble  to  open  the  envelope. 
I  think  the  postal  regulations  are  a  nuisance,"  she 
said.        Wlienever  I  see  anything  with  a  halfpenny 
stamp  it  loses  interest." 

"  It  may  be  a  dressmaker's  ai"  ertisement." 
suggested  George. 

"  Dressmakers  know  better  than  to  send  their  com- 
munications m  such  an  unattractive  way,"  she  replied. 
Their  communications  may  correspond  with  the 
dresses,"  suggested  young  Fletcher. 

"  How  dare  you  insinuate  that  Mags'  dresses  are  un- 
attractive ?  "  la  ighed  George. 
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"  I  decline  to  discuw  my  dresi,"  said  Manie  :  "  that 

ih-'^J^  f  "°"n  *'"'  ^^"^  "°  »*"»«  •>'  thTbeantif^- 

h!,^^'  ..^'"  y^"  «°  '"*°  Parliament,  Fletcher,  I 
hojpe  you'll  bring  about  a  reform." 

.♦  j**^  1*^..8>'''."  »aid  Fletcher,  "you  ai«  not  a 
•tude^  of  ph.Iosophy.  It  i,  not  the  stamp  that  mtL4 
the  deference,  ,t  is  the  fact  that  the  thing  is  op«^ 
w!^*  ?K  '"y!*«n' about  it.  The  one  thing%  woiS^ 
^es  IS  the  thing  thafs  closed.  It  suggest"  mystenT 
That's  why  nine-tenths  of  the  cong^gation^t  5t' 
Michael  s  were  made  up  of  women.  The  incense  Se 
genuflecting,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  placS 
•u^«.ts  mystery.    That's  the  secret  of  the  p<^wW^ 

Lu.h  Tf  >°'k^'"«  °^"  '^'  ^°™''"-  Men  in  the  SaSi 
laugh  at  It,  but  women  are  attracted  by  it.  ThevT* 
impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  officiating  pi«ThS 

interest  m  it.  They  don't  dare  to  find  out  what  the 
KeTen'ont.'?"'^  "'  '"^^'^  "^  '"^^  ----  '-^ 

.iu  U'*'^''!*  Kt  '•'^«  *•>»*  swch  things  should  be 
Yor^.'i*^''  ^'i"''=^°*  ="8''«d,"  remark^  M^ 
Yorke,  speaking  for  the  first  time;  "don't  you 
Fletchet  ?  And  she  turned  towards  her  husband^  ' 
rhe  wonder  to  me  is  that  it  has  any  attraction  " 
^^f  the  Yorkshireman.  "  I  think  ?he  eTs^i,. 
thmg  m  what  young  Fletcher  says.  Not  only  w^n 
love  mystery,  but  men  are  nearly  as  bad.  This  Xr" 
noon,  as  I  was  coming  through  the  town,  saw  a  ci^d 
of  people  gathered  around  a  kind  of  cheap  J^Trt 

«eat  Z^^°  ^  "■  ^°^  <=°°<=en'in8  which  hi^^  a 
great  deal  of  fuss.  The  people  seemed  to  be  verv 
anxious  to  know  what  was  taside.  So  t^  Mow  wS 
t^  ^"  ^T^  f  ^'  ""^^  *°  increasL  tlS  Kur 
thi^^'"l*^'  V^^y  *°«1<»  thro^  five  shiuS^li 
the  box,  he  would  open  it,  and  let  them  ^^'^ 
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fa'two  minute*  «Uty  pennies  were  thrown  on  the  box 
After  the  cheap  Jack  had  carefully  counted  them  h^ 
put  them  m  hU  pocket,  and  prepar^  to  open  the  box 

guessed  one  thmg,  another  guessed  another    I         II 
""^w.!?"".!?*! *''*'*  ***  something  wonderful." 
Fle£'    ^"^    •*'  "P*"    '^'  ^<'*'"    ""ked    young 

"  Yes,  he  opened  it." 

"  And  what  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  Guess." 

"Oh  I  a  white  rat,  or  something  of  that  sort  "  sub- 
gested  young  Fletcht;.  "«t  sorr,    sug- 

.'.'  Si:  "fJ  *°"*  liocus-pocus,"  said  George. 

..  J?^**  ^°  y°"  *ay.  Maggie  ?  " 

„  lU  give  It  up.    Tell  us." 
The  box  was  empty." 

"  Empty  ?  " 

"  There  was  absolutely  nothing  in  it.  But  it  Inst 
^««  what  people  are.  Create  \  mj^  ery  Ld  lou 
can  do  almost  anything."  ' 

York*  *^'*^h'V*  "i'"«lu"''  "hameful,"  said  Mrs. 
iforfce      and  I  wonder  that  you,  Fletcher    beinc  a 

s"SS'''   ''""'*   ""'''   "'•'^«'^°-   *^«   ""for 
"  I  did  think  of  it,"  repUed  Mr.  Yorke  :  "  but  after 

I  Stw  '"^^^  whimsically,  "  I  am  not  sure  tha 
1  mdn  t  throw  on  a  penny  myself." 

At  this  there  was  general  laughter,  excepting  only 
Mrs.  Yorke,  who  felt  quite  scandaUsed.  ^    ^ 

m.*  LTk  ""^^^^  ^^  *'^'=°'"«  °'  that  boy  whom  we 
SL^  J?h"  some  years  ago  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Yorke 
he  Sd^'  '"^  '*"''y^  *°  ^  "  preaching  monk. 
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m;S  rhl,r  :!p:.!^^«=''  "^^^  »'«'*  -lay.-  .^a 

*"SL^T''*^''«  «=^^'"  ctrl'S  ut^^^^^^        •=°- 

out  the  enclosure^he  alm^t  ga've'a'^t^    "^  ^'*  *'^'' 
•he   Mid'   ^,.T*''   *"   yo"   question,    father" 
letter^    ■        "  *""   «""«  «  -y  halfpenny-SSp 
"  What  is  it  ?  " 

thome."  reverend  Father  Dominic  WUd- 

"  when  wl  sa^f  ai  pT'la?^''"  ^"^"^  P^««»ay. 
gates,  and  taken  offT  FatheTTrn"*  *^«'=T**'^ 
would  turn  out  that  wav  If  T  >*,,  V-Tu *'  *••»*  he 
back  myseU,  and  K'^him  imt  A  ^  **  !  ''^"8''*  ''™ 
miU."  ^       ^""  ^™"  Jionest  work  in  the 

and  this  chappy  doTar^'^'f.o^^'^**^^^^ 
Father  than  MTw^vef    rI!;!     k^  an  Incarnation 
it  has  come  o^t  s^^'Sat  jTut  Aet'l'' J?  '^*' 
tend  their  buildings "  ^^  **"  ^^^  *°  «" 
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'  I'm  going  to  hear  him,"  said  Maggie. 


'Will 


3it>u 


come  with  me,  Fletcher „.g^ . 

"  Thanks,  no,  we've  engagements  that  night,"  re- 
plied  the  young  men  with  a  laugh. 
^^  "  Won't  you  come,  then,  father  ?  "  asked  Maggie. 
"  I  know  it's  no  use  asking  mother  to  go." 

"  Nay,  lass,"  said  her  father.  "  That  kind  of  thing 
is  nothing  in  my  line." 

"  If  you  go,  you  must  take  Selina  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Yorke  ;  "  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  en- 
courage such  popery  by  going  near  the  place." 

When  Maggie  went  to  bed  that  night  she  read  the 
bill  again,  and  then  she  recalled  the  fact  that  long  years 
before  he  had  promised  to  tell  her  when  he  preached 
at  Meremeadows,  while  sjne  had  promised  to  go  and 
hear  him.  She  had  never  imagined  at  the  time  that 
such  a  thing  would  ever  come  to  pass,  neither  had  she 
paid  any  attention  to  it  since.  Now,  however,  as  she 
sat  alone  in  her  room,  the  memory  of  the  day  when 
the  wistful-eyed  boy  spoke  to  her  about  his  longings 
and  hopes  came  vividly  before  her  mind.  He  had 
asked  her  what  kind  of  men  she  admired,  and  she  had 
told  him  that  she  admired  those  who  became  leaders 
of  men,  and  made  others  obey  their  will.  She  re- 
membered how  his  eyes  had  flashed  as  she  had  spoken, 
and  how  he  had  said  that  he  meant  to  be  a  man  like 
that. 

The  bill  before  her  seemed  a  strange  commentary 
UT>on  the  boy-and-girl  conversation.  Something  like 
ten  years  had  passed  away,  and  he  had  arrived  at  a 
man's  estate,  and  instead  of  becoming  a  leader  of  men, 
he  had  become  a  kind  of  Church  of  England  monk, 
who  she  imagined  would  be  bloodless  and  characterless. 
He  promised  to  be  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  prig  when  she 
had  seen  him  on  the  moors,  and  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  fulfilled  the  promise. 
During  Maggie's  sojourn  at  Oxford  she  had  removed 
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further  and  further  from  anything  like  admiration  of 
J^,^fr  ^tr*'"!^-  ^'  "^^'^^  *°  ''^^  ^he  had  hv^ 
^ff^  •  ^k"""^^?"""/"""^'  '^^  *«  had  come  into 
wntact  with  people  of  all  sorts  of  theological  view^ 
But  more  she  had  made  a  special  study  of  hilto^ 

S,tt„Vn^  '?^?.°>^'J«  "  Wsible  for  h^er  to  ad^ke 
those  of  Domimc's  way  of  thinking. 

<i^Z^^A^^  determined  to  go  to  St.  Michael's  Church 
She  had  some  cimosity  about  the  preacher.    The  night 

mlfi^  ^11  ^t^  Y°"'-  ^"^  ^^'^  impressed  upo^h?; 
h^y,  Ja'  ^'^  ?1"°  *'^°"8''*  '^'^  °f  the  moantshe 
h^H  tnMl:  ^i^.u^  *''V°"^  °*  ^^^  b°y'*  ^oice  when  he 
fathe^^'futrS*'"  "^^^  ""'  ""^  *^^*  "^^  >-"  *»  •^ 

wa^fo't'V^^'v  "^''*  "  1"^*^°"  She  found  her 
I?hf  St.  Michael's  Church.  As  she  walked  along, 
she  heard  the  '^eA  ringing  for  the  service,  and  she 

Te  tlTlj  1''^''  ?°'^T"=  ^°"1<^  he  one  wh^wouW 

,i™^l       *'"u   ^°J  ^"^'"'  °^  whether  he  would  be 

oS  ^  °*  *°"'  ^''^  **'"  ^*  the  head  of  ^ 

It  was  quite  early  when  she  entered  the  building 

fmlTh^/*"  **'"  P'!?"'**-  Moreover,  she  judgTd 
from  the  s  ow  way  m  which  the  chairs  were  filled  that 
T  *?'f  "°t  ^  ^  large  congregation.  She  w« 
rather  glad  of  this  than  othen^se^  for  the  sim^k 
'^l  *^^.*n-*"  ^^■'^  «°^ds  when  she  weK 
church.  Where  there  was  a  crowd  there  was  usuaUy 
a  lack  of  quiet  thoughtfulness.  And  Maggie  wanted 
to  be  qmet.  She  was  glad  she  had  come  eafty  ;  TgaS 
of  th?.h''P°K*""-.*y,°*  ^^•''"S  "^t«  °^  the  architecture 

0  ttebuUdinJto*.t°  ""°^'^  '^'  restful  atmosphere 

01  the  budding  to  take  possession  of  her.    In  a  way  the 

&  r/^1  building  affected  her.  There  walsome! 
ALTvet'^*"''  ^"'^thing  worshipful  in  everythZ. 
And  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  unreality  in  it  all.    it 
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cense  had  evidently  been  used  freely  on  some  recent 
occasion,  and  she  was  reminded  mipleasantly  of  some 
of  the  churches  she  had  visited  on  the  Continent.  In- 
deed, but  for  her  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
m  a  Church  of  England,  declared  by  the  Prayer-book 
to  be  purified  from  the  "  abominations  of  Rome,"  she 
would  have  fancied  herself  in  a  Papist  church.  The 
old  Puritan  severity  whirh  had  obtained  after  the 
English  Revolution  was  nowhere  in  evidence.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  had  been  done  to  destroy  the 
idea  of  those  Protestant  beUefs  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  was  supposed  to  be  founded. 

Presently  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the 
service  arrived,  and  the  choir  and  clergy  entered  the 
church.  Again  Maggie  reflected  that  she  was  no 
longer  participating  in  the  quiet  but  dignified  Church 
service,  a  service  which,  in  spite  of  her  Puritan  up- 
bnnging,  always  appealed  to  her  as  worshipful  and 
revwent.  Rather  it  was  an  undignified  copy  of  a 
semi-pagan  ceremonial,  which,  whatever  it  might  seem 
to  others,  was  to  her  tawdry  and  artificial.  The 
hymns  they  sung,  too,  struck  to  her  a  false  note 
^though  she  had  often  attended  Church  services, 
she  could  not  remember  having  heard  them  before. 

Angel  of  peace,  may  Michael  to  our  dwelling, 

Down  irom  high  heaven,  in  mighty  calmness  come, 
Breathing  all  peace,  and  hideons  war  dispelling 
To  hell's  dark  gloom. 

Angel  of  night,  may  Gabriel,  swift  descending. 

Far  from  our  gates  our  ancient  foe  repel. 
And,  as  of  old,  o'er  Zacharias  bending, 
In  temples  dwell. 

The  boys  and  the  youths  belonging  to  the  Community 
sung  very  sweetly,  but  everything  seemed  to  lack 
re^ty.  The  thought  of  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael, 
and  the  rest  cf  the  angels,  did  not  help  her  to  worship 
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SL^onSheTeaS.*?  '}>-"\-!l''*  offered 

s4„S^^onf^.S!::a5^eeXte'•-'^  shone 
8he td^«*  t^""^^'''^  ^  ^1>«  watcheT   When  last 

PvZ.  >,,!i  P  ^^°^^  *°  emaciation,  and  his  black 

eyes  had  a  most  unearthlv  loot     f,„m\>_*i    ii:     .  . 

aXh™S'=of  ^SeZsZt^TtV'^'^' 

bJi^SS'LrsHtrta^^^^ 

and  recognised   each   other.    Magrie  was  ~rfe.^ 
He  quickly  mastered  himself,  however,  and  before 


1  » 
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the  hymn  was  finished  hit  face  wa*  again  «te»,  and 
•Imott  rigid,  while  in  his  eyei  there  was  a  look  which 
•he  could  not  understand. 

The  hymn  ceased,  and  all  the  lights  in  the  church 
were  turned  low,  save  that  just  above  the  preaclicr's 
head.  She  noticed  that  he  wore  a  prcacliing  stole, 
•imilar  to  that  worn  in  Romanist  churches,  and  in  spite 
of  her  surroundings  she  could  not  help  comparing  him 
with  the  ragged  boy  who  ten  years  hefore  stood  by  the 
cemetery  gates,  and  who  cried  out  with  a  voice  full  of 
anguish: 

"  Mother  deed  when  I  wur  a  Uttle  un  ;  feyther  deed 
a  Monda." 

He  stood  erect,  and  crossed  himself. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ' 

And  then  he  gave  out  his  text. 


^SB^Sik^  "Mum^wmmmiW' 


CHAPTER  Xir 

FROM  ANOTHER  STANDPOINT 

Dominic  WiLDTHORNB  was  much  excited  as  he  entered 
the  pulpit  that  night.    It  seemed  to  him    hat  his 
sermon,  which  was  his  first  really  public  ui    ranee, 
was  to  form  a  new  era  in  his  life.    He  had,  of  course, 
spoken  before  his  fellow-students,  whose  duty  it  had 
been  to  criticise  him  without  mercy,  and  he  had  also 
given   addresses   at   mission-haU  gatherings.      This, 
however,  was  his  great  sermon,  a  sermon  which  was 
to  begin  his  public  life,  and  as  such  it  was  regarded  by 
him  as  of  paramoun.  importance.    From  that  night 
he  was  to  be  set  apart  as  a  preaching  monk,  to  g; 
around  the  neighbounng  town,     ^d  villages,  calling 
them  to  repentance.    Sometimes  ..e  would  preach  in 
the  parish  churches ;  but  if  these  were  closed  to  him 
on  account  of  the  Protestant  tendencies  of  the  vican 
and  rectors,  he  would  resort  to  the  streets  and  market- 
places, or  to  such  halls  as  were  available.    In  any  case 
he  was  to  preach  the  Catholic  faith  to  darkened  souls  • 
he  was  to  try  and  bring  back  the  Church  and  the  people 
to  the  faith  held  before  that  blaspheming  heretic, 
Luther,  tore  the  Church  of  Christ  in  twain. 
<  if^u^ff?  'J?,'!**^  '^^"  preparing  himself,  and  now  he 
felt  that  his  life  s  work  was  reaUy  beginning.    To  this 
he  had  not  only  been  consecrated,  but  he  had  conse- 
crated himself,  and  he  had  taken  life-long  vows  of 
povwty,  chastity,  and  obedience.    Moreover,  he  had 
tound  the  vows  easy.    Of  money  he  knew  nothing. 
«33 
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He  realised  nothing  of  Its  fascination,  or  its  power.  He 
had  been  reared  m  poverty,  and  the  thought  of  havtag 
poss«sions  of  hB  own  had  no  attractions^  ObedS 
had  during  toe  last  ten  years  become  second  natur«! 

mZ^T.'^''  ^'  *"''*•"«**  **  '^^  thought  of  it 
He  knew  nothing  of  women  ;  but  he  rememliri-H  Lth 
shame  that  the  sight  of  Maggie  Yorke's^aS^Id  yra« 
before  made  him  dumb,  when  he  riiould  have^^n 
ail  ambassador  for  his  Lord ;  and  if  there  was  mv 
creature  whom  he  hated,  it  was  she.    If  he  ttou«ht 

^  i»  ^**  *^  '""^  '■'='«°"  **>y  he  sent  her  a  copy 
of  Uie  bUl  announang  the  service  at  which  he  wm  to 

S^^n^  f^  •''"Pfl  *"•*  P'^y^  *•>**  he  might  convi^ 

w^'  t^J^^  ""^V*?*  *''^'''  •>"=  had  her  in  his  mind 
when  he  had  prepared  his  sermon.    She  had  orom^ 

the  truth  with  no  uncertain  sound  *^ 

evS"  "^"f  fir^^'hi'^^P  '^'f  ^«  ^hen  he  saw  her,  how- 
Slf  ■„.  ^  •  ^^^^  °°*  *'«'«  't  WM  she.  Five  years 
^i'^^h  ''."?  ^^  ^"^  "^  ^'^-  "^d  *he  had  p^^ 
f^^fn^v"^  u  *°  y*";"?  womanhood.  She  wa! ^^ 
i«ii»f  I'l:  *°°-  "  '^  *™«  he  had  steeled  his  heart 
T^\Z^  ^\".*?',^*  •*•  "'"l'^  °°t  help  reaJnisS 
L  dot  of^^"  *""  T\''^'  ^^^«'  ^d  he  saw  her  to 
^*  !^^v°*u''^''  ^°°>anly  heauty.    Moreover,  it  was 

grace,  Md  a  refined  nature  revealed  themsdves  in  her 

S  kad  nS'^  "If  '^'  ^  ^  "=»'*"'«=<^  woma^toa 
.  nad  noticed  m  the  papers  that  she  had  dktin 

g^hed  hei^eU  at  Oxfordfa^d  from  the  st^dpott^f" 

a^demicaltrammg  would  be  superior  to  himseT   But 

that  weighed  nothing.    He  would  speak  ^a,  Ihe 

a^uttonty  of  the  Church,  which  was  ^e  mo^i^ 
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At  first  his  sennon  went  with  halting  steps     That 
magnetic  influence  which  he  had  often  felt  when 
listenuig  to  great  preachers  was  not  there.    The  bmld- 
mg  was  not  crowded,  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  be 
Moreover,  he  was  not  a  practised  speaker,  and  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  as  it  traveUed  away  araone 
the  Gothic  arches  of  the  church,  ahnost  frightened  him 
Ihe  opening  passages  of  his  sermon,  upon  which  he 
Had  spent  so  much  time  and  which  he  had  thought  so 
striking  and  arrestive,  seemed  poor  and  conmionplace 
He  was  afraid,  moreover,  the  people  were  not  listening 
and  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  and  stammered.    Thm 
he  looked  at  Maggie,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
nveted  on  him.    Years  before  the  sight  of  her  had 
made  him  dumb.    Now,  however,  her  attention  gave 
mm  confidence,  it  gave  point  and  reality  to  his  sermon. 
His  thoughts  became  clear,  and  his  words  flowed  easily 
A  few  mmutes  later  the  preacher's  passion  had  mastered 
nun. 

None  but  those  who  have  spoken  successfully  in 
pubhc  can  realise  the  exquisite  pleasure  which  a 
preacher  realises  when  he  knows  he  has  gripped  his 
audience,  that  the  people  are  eagerly  waiting  for  every 
word  which  falls  from  his  lips,  and  that  he  is  movini 
them  to  thmk  as  he  thinks.  And  Dominic  felt  that 
pleasure.  From  the  time  his  eyes  had  met  Maggie's 
he  knew  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  Ifc  had 
a  clear  musical  voice,  the  orator's  gift  of  speech  •  but 
more  than  all,  he  possessed  that  rare  and  indefinable 
thing  a  magnetic  personality.  He  compelled  people 
to  listen  to  hun,  even  when  he  was  saying  nothing  of 
importance.  But  besides  this,  the  sermon  which  he 
Had  prepared  with  so  much  care  got  hold  of  him.  The 
preacher's- passion  became  dominant,  and  there  seemed 
nothmg  else  in  the  world  worth  living  for. 

The  sermon  itself  might  have  been  preached  by  St 
Domimc.   It  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than 
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Thn^K  *T  •***^  ''"*"'y-    "  «"<«<«  Bil»W«»l  and 

tel!^  ^i  i  '^'^  f  *?r^  *°  *h*  «»°«°n»  and  *« 
thonty  of  God.  He  proclaimed  that  salvation  lay  in 
accepti^  without  question  the  sacraments,  the  teaching 
and  autJ,  nty  of  the  Church.  All  Christ's  authority 
and  power  were  vested  in  the  Church.    Nowhere  elw 

.^IJ^rK^'^l"'  '^"t''"''  ^  *°"»<»  than  by  Sg  to 
tte  Church,  and  obeying  her  priests  without  qu«tion. 
Schism  was  a  horrible  sin;  to  disbelieve  S,  or  to 
depart  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  was  to  crudfy 

o^frL^^'t  A"  *''°''  ^  *•>«  P^«*'  *ho  in  the  nami 
M  ?^  "Vi'^''  ^^""^^  schismatics,  were  the  enemies 
IS?^-  ^^«'~t  <J»ty  <rf  the  Church  all  over  the 
world  was  unity,  was  to  make  the  Church  Catholi" 
For  any  other  body,  than  that  body  which  «uW  data 
T^T^,  '^^  ■^''^y  ^"^  fro™  the  t^ 
bLnh^'v  T^^^  r'°°  ^^^  *he  Church  was 
blasphemy     Their  only  union  was  to   come  back 

^tTt  "'^'''''^  *"  '"^'  *»  «P«>t'  to^Sept  h« 
kws^and  her  sacraments  without  question,  Za  be 

..J^'^h!!!"!  ^^^^°^  preadier  could  see  no  other 
tlr.  olf  K*\V'*^'*=''  ^^  prodaimed.  For  nearly  ten 
m^  ^  "*  ^^^'^^'  ^  his  reading  had  made  hta 
bhnd  to  eyerythmg  else ;  and  thus  iUl  that  had  ha^ 
peneddurmg  the  last  fom-  centuries  was  as  nothing 
The  thing  called  Protestantism  was  bom  of  pride  of 
L™*'hf/,°,  f  °hedience.  Agnostidsm  and  S^- 
wm  had  hfted  their  ghastiy  heads,  because  at  the  Z- 
caUed  Reformation  men  had  dared  to  question  tiw 
noSw?  %^^  ?"/"*•  Th«rfore  th«e  reTained 
con^^^t  ^"i^'"".'^'  "*!^°"ld  have  salvation,  but  to 
confess  the  Church,  which  was  our  only  way  of  con- 
fessing Christ.  For  those  who  becausT  of  pride  of 
hardness  of  heart,  of  stubbonmess  ofU,  or  of'sto 
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we  Mhamed  to  a,„fess  the  Catholic  Church,  to  con- 
few  her  sacraments,  her  claims,  her  priesth^    her 

b^e  His  Father  and  all  the  holy  angeb. 

im^^f      ?  **  congregation  was  moved  by  Dominic's 

&°eWtrirF  The  atmosphere  of  ^ebSng 
Mcame  electnc    Even  as  men  and  women  trembled  at 

oAhlll!  J'"'"  ^f-  S"""*  ">°°''  °^  Floren^JSSed 
tio^of  ^f  m'^^I'"??  '^"^^  *■»'  «>  the  coa^ega- 
i^Wi  ^'^'"'K^  Church  in  Meremeadows  feRae 
tmnbhng  as  they  listened  to  the  young  man-lfei^d 

,J.^^r  Jow^ey's  eyes  gleamed  with  joy.    Dominic 
was  indeed  a  son  after  his  own  heart ;  here  W^jne 
r^orirL^  compel  attention  by  his  ^on^o^gift" 
^alh^'  f"^  ^f  ^T"  ^'^-    ^et  his  fame  go  abroad 

wh^r7  ^^  be  sUenced.  Bishops  and  archbishops 
who  had  perforce  looked  askance  at  the  CommuWof 
the  Incarnation,  would  be  obliged  to  reco«Se  it  «  a 
power  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  ReSto  "nd 

DomSic  f=.H'^^'  the  congregation  had  departed  and 
JUomimc  had  returned  to  "  TTie  House "  Father 
TowUey  blessed  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.    "  ^ 

wm  nse  up  to  caU  you  another  Moses  " 
me'L^*^-^  imagined,  Dominic  was  elated  beyond 
f^      J^i  '^'^"'°  '^'^'ch  he  had  feared  might  b« 
daastrous  had  proved  to  him  that  God  had  sfrHiJ 

fh!Sfi  ti5  ,  ^^^  witnessed  hU  success.  Why  he 
rihould  think  so  much  of  her  he  did  not  know  ;Z  hi 

S^'  hetd'^Xth?.i^*'°  ^  "^  ^*  ^'^'^'^  — • 

•■  ,1^  *  fortnight  from  now,"  said  Father  Townlev 

yon  must  commence  your  work.    In  the  mt^l 
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you  must  rest.  Let  all  your  powers  of  body  and  mind 
be  recuperated,  so  that  when  you  go  into  the  field  you 
may  go  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new  wine.  The 
summer  is  not  yet  gone.  Take  long  walks  among  the 
hills,  and  get  some  colour  into  your  cheeks." 

Dominic  would  have  liked  to  have  told  him  that  he 
did  not  desire  rest,  but  he  remembered  his  vow  of 
obedience,  and  did  as  he  was  commanded.  It  was 
when  he  was  returning  from  one  of  these  walks  that 
he  came  across  Maggie  Yorke,  who  had  been  to  see 
one  of  her  father's  tenants.  When  he  saw  her  first,  and 
remembering  his  former  antagonism  towards  her,  he 
felt  like  passing  her  without  a  word ;  but  when  he 
saw  that  she  recognised  him,  he  stopped  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  It  is  more  than  five  years  smce  we  last  met,"  he 
said,  when  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  seems  a  very  long  time." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  Yes,  in  a  way  it  dva.  but 
in  another  it  seems  only  yesterday.  When  one  has  a 
great  deal  to  do,  time  passes  very  quickly." 

"  And  of  course  your  Ufe  has  been  very  full.  Thank 
you  for  sending  me  the  announcement  that  you  were 
going  to  preach  at  St.  Michael's.^  I  should  not  have 
known  otherwise.    Of  course  I  went." 

"  I  saw  you  there,"  he  said. 

"  You  see  I  kept  my  word,  as  you  kept  yours." 

"  I — I  hope  you— enjoyed  the  service,"  he  said 
hesitatingly. 

"  I  was  very  much  interested,  indeed,"  she  replied. 

Again  the  old  feeling  of  aversion  came  back  to  him. 
He  felt  as  he  had  felt  in  the  Spa  Theatre,  on  the  night 
when  the  sight  of  her  made  him  dumb  when  he  would 
otherwise  have  spoken.  He  thought  he  detected  scorn 
in  her  voice.  He  had  hoped  and  prayed  that  his 
sermon  might  have  convinced  her  of  her  sin,  and  had 
fondly  imagined  her  battling  with  her  prejudices  and 
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her  pride  and  then  finaUy  yielding  to  the  truth     Bnt 

Wrj3?„?h*-    ^"  «'"  .^"^  antagonistic  both  to 
He  did  „Jl'J""**«l^''''*  he  had  proclaimed 
«e  did  not  know  what  to  say  next     He  felt  th.* 

:Z  r  °'  Vr;  '^'^  «-<i  beT.:i*en  fhem  S'* 
jense  he  yna  glad  that  it  was  so.  He  had  no  ri«ht  to 
have  anything  in  common  with  one  wto^KotSfd  hiS 
mwsion  and  his  purposes.  »comea  bn 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  interested,"  he  said  oresentlv 
^^^ro^^^Z'''  '''^  "  ^^^^^^ 
K.1^- 'c'*  •*"•  *"  *"  »trange,"  she  said.  "  Had  1 
T  r«.?^  K^^-.u"*  *r«  "^^^  <=hurch,  I  don't  thSik 
I  should  have  thought  it  strange  at  all ;  but  at  UerZ 
mwdows,  it  was-weU,  very  iSterestin;." 

she  resJllv  Z— 'if  t*  «^'  '°^8  to  know  what 
sne  really  thought  of  his  sermon.    Although  he  had 

I»T  ?^  l^^?'.  when  he  was  a  poor.^agged,  ign(^ 
lad,  had  exercMed  an  influence  on  himXh^rghW. 
We.  It  was  she  who  had  fired  his  imaginatim  when 
she  had  spoken  of  her  admiration  onK,  of  ^« 
Even  when  he  had  hated  her  because  he  W^eved  W 
mfluence  over  him  was  baneful,  he  knew  that  he  ton^ 

and  although  he  did  not  know  it,  her  disMotTr  W 
approval  was  of  great  importance  to  him 

,_  Did  you  hke  St.  Michael's  Church  ?  "  he  asked 

..  y*!: "?  *  "^^y-    she  replied. 
And  the  service  ?  " 

"It  was  very  interesting,"  she  said. 

"  n„*  Jr  ^"^^  *'"'"'  **•  *  *"«««  Ijetween  them, 
aco  ?  '•  C  Tr*^*"  *''**  <:<«versation  we  had  y^ 
^?<  tin.        *s''*'^  presently.  ^ 

What  conversation  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  when  I  came  with  a  letter  to  your  father,  iio^ 
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Father  Townley.    You  showed  me  around  your  con- 
•ervatories,  and  told  me  of  the  people  you  admired." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  remember." 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it.  You  told  me  that  if  you 
were  a  man  you  would  be  a  leader  of  men,  that  you 
would  make  them  think  as  you  thought.  I  did  not  see 
how  I  was  to  be  a  man  like  that,  but  I  longed  to  be. 
veiy  much,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
be.  I  told  yoi:  so  afterwards.  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  I  remember." 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  stood  before  her.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  long  black  robe  and  wore  a  leathern 
girdle,  and  his  pale  face  and  thin,  spare  figure  were  in 
accord  with  the  dress  he  wore. 

"  And  you  still  cherish  the  same  hope  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  in  the  way  you  understand  it  perhaps, 
but  in  its  reality  I  do." 

She  did  not  reply  to  this  ;  but  he  had  noted  the  look 
she  had  given  him.  He  realised  that  he  was  wearing 
a  monk's  garb. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  and  his  words  became  intensely 
eager,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  not  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  my  Master's.  I  am  going  to  give 
my  life  to  the  greatest  work  a  man  can  be  engaged  in, 
the  prodamaticm  of  Catholic  truth." 

He  hurled  the  words  at  her  half  angrily,  half  be- 
seechingly;  he  wanted  to  make  her  feel  that  her 
opinions  were  nothing  to  him,  and  yet  he  longed  to 
know  what  she  thought  of  him. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  world  to  preach  against 
schism,  and  disobedience,  and  materialism,  and  sin," 
he  cried.  "  For  centuries  the  Church  was  dead  to 
her  duties,  but  she  is  being  aroused.  The  old  order 
of  things  is  coming  back.  I  want  to  help  to  heal  the 
breaches  in  the  Catholic  household  by  proclaimine 
the  tme  CathoUc  faith." 
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Jie  Mid  **"  *^  "^^  '"™*  '**"*  *  "**  Reformation  ?  " 
reformen  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought  about  d^ 

to  brmg  back  the  dissentient,  to  the  one  true  faith." 

•■  tL    r  'fu' r  Vh^ '  "  »*>«  '»*''ed  innocently. 

„  i""  Catholr-;  faith,"  he  replied. 
The  Roman  Catholic  faith  ?  " 
-.1^^"°*"^^  *.'"  household  of  faith  will  be  one  in 
name,  as  well  u  m  reality.    During  the  last  fifty  years 

S?iol  ^rr  l'^.'^'"^-  '^^'  Anglican  branch  of  th" 
CathoUc  Church  has  come  to  her  own  again     It  is 

of  the  Cathohc  Church  wiU  unite  as  one ;  and  thus 
Itome,  who  »  the  mother  of  us  all,  will  be  our  grwt 
head.  Already  we  are  reclaiming  lost  ground.  Ln- 
asticism,  which  for  centuries  was  dead  in  England  is 

Jongmg  to  the  Roman  community,  we  English  Catholics 
we  estabhshmg  them  up  and  down  the  land.    As  to 
Protestantism,  it  has  already  become  a  byword  " 
„  ^'?*e°'    '^<1  Maggie  innocently. 

^„„  ^y  V\^^Z  ^"^^^P^  '"  *•>«  *hole  of  the  Angli- 
can  Church  vnU  allow  themselves  to  be  called  P?oI 
t^!^m'  .,*4<l,P<'n'mic.  "I  know  only  of  three. 
The  old  ntuaJ,  the  old  faith  in  the  priesthood  and^ 
the  sacraments  are  returning." 

,','  ^^  *^*  •*  your  part  in  this  work  ?  " 
♦h.  f  i  tK  }°I°  ^  ?  preaching  brother,  proclaimine 
the  truth  to  those  who  will  not  come  to  our  chu^h^ 
said  Dommic  proudly.  -"vucb, 

',',  y°^^^^^  not  given  up  that  fancv  yet  ?  " 

No,  I  never  shaU." 
"  Oh  yes,  you  wiU,"  repUed  Maggie. 

and  I  wiu  be  faiihful  to  them." 
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"  Before  two  years  are  over  you  will  have  given  up 
all  such  thoughts,"  urged  Maggie  quietly. 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because,  unless  I  am  mistaken  in  you,  you  are  a 
smcere  and  honest  man,"  she  replied.  "  Because  I 
do  not  beheve  you  can  go  on  acting  a  dishonourable 
part. 

"  A  dishonourable  part  ?  " 

"A  dishonourable  part.  You  who  have  been 
OTdamed  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  a 
Church  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
cannot  go  on  acting  a  living  lie.  You  cannot  mock 
your  ordination  vows  by  making  them  conflict  with 
the  vows  you  took  at  your  Community.  You  cannot 
contmue  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Churchof  Enrland 
for  such  she  is  as  by  law  established ;  you  caunot 
contmue  taking  her  pay,  and  benefiting  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  patronage,  while  you  seek  to  undermine 
the  prmciples  on  which  she  rests.  You  cannot  belong 
to  a  Church  which  professes  to  exUt  as  a  protest  against 
what  the  Prayer-book  terms  the  abominations  of 
Rome,  while  you  work  for  reunion  with  that  body. 
You  cannot  as  an  honest  man  do  this.  Your  eyes  will 
be  opened  to  the  truth,  and  then  your  sense  of  honour 
as  an  Englishman,  as  a  lover  of  your  country  to  say 
nothing  of  your  profession  to  be  a  Christian  m'an,  wiU 
prevent  you  from  continuing  to  be  a  living  lie." 

Maggie  had  not  intended  to  say  so  much  as  this 
but  the  words  escaped  her  ahnost  before  she  knew 
she  had  spoken.  Moreover,  she  enjoyed  the  look  of 
mmgled  consternation  and  anger  upon  his  face. 

"You  speak  as  a  Protestant,"  he  cried;  "you 
speak  as  one  blinded  to  Catholic  truth." 
„  "I  speak  as  one  who  scorns  treason,"  she  said. 
My  bemg  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  has 
nothmg  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  You  are 
regarded  as  a  Church  of  England  minister  ;  you  have 
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♦K.  TK      u    ?^  *?  <*«stroy  the  very  truths  on  which 
the  Church  of  England  rests.    You  preachThe  See 

yL*preacrit%ord"t^*''  y°-  -ws  eve^'^Se' 
dK™I;  In  T  ^^^^  y°'"  Cl>"«:b  when  you 
R^=?  ™  ^?  "S*  *^«  necessity  for  the  fuU 
Roman  ceremonial.  You  disavow  the  articles^ 
faith  that  you  swore  to  defend  T  nm  n^f  • 
whether  th/chur^  of  R<Srb  right^  ^ong"?"b^ 
En.S^  wh«  calls  himself  a  minister  of  thTcLch  o 
England,  and  yet  preaches  Rome's  doctrin^and 
encourages  Rome's  beUefs,  is  not  hon.»r  ™  i  ^ot 
EnSan.'^'  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  i^.V^ 
Dominic  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.    He  was 

ZJT"^  *°  'P^^-  ««  had  never  regard^  te 
ordmation  vows  in  this  light.  Father  To,^W^who 
had  prepared  hmi  for  ordination,  had  placXmkttera 

^.^h  ^^.^"','"°'*°^^^  ^  training  durS^veS 
yeare  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  ProtetSi«,m 

hnnt  ,  ?h.'  understand  the  teaching  of  the  ^Zi 
Jr^iekuy  '''"  '°'^'"«  °'  '^^  '^"^"^'^  vows,"S 

Maggie  was  silent. 
ru'P°.  y^"  "°*  **""*,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am 

^_  Why  should  you  be  ?  "   she  asked. 

••  A^^1?^'T^'"v  y°^  "^^"^  tr^ed  a  Dissenter." 
And  Dissenters  have  died  rather  than  be  untoie 
to  their  consciences,"  she  replied. 
^  Then— then  you  think " 

be"terrihh!'ih*  "  ^^/Tf  "°*  *°  '>°°«st  "nan,  I  shaU 
tJetembly  disappomted,"  she  replied. 

cried  exdS^v'"''^  f'^r^^  V^^"  "^^  ^«*^  ?  "  ^e 
j-nea  excitedly.       I  have  had  time  to  cjiisider     I 

know  I  may  be  misunderstood,  but-U>at  is  nothing 
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And  I  am  not  carried  away  by  your  Protestant  versions 
of  history." 

Maggie  did  not  reply  to  him.  Instead  she  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Dominic  Wildthome,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  must  return  home." 

"  But  I  tell  you— you  are  utterly  mistaken,"  he 
cried. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Maggie.  "  I  have  always  thought 
of  you  as  honest.  When  you  go  out  into  tue  world, 
as  I  suppose  you  will,  you  will  come  into  contact 
with  men  and  women  who  live  the  life  of  to-day ;  you 
will  meet  Englishmen  with  a  sense  of  honour,  and — 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  disapr-oint  me.  Good- 
evening." 

A  minute  later  Maggie  had  gone  some  distance  on 
her  way  home ;  but  Dominic  Wildthome  stood  stiU 
where  he  was,  staring  into  vacancy. 
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CHAPTER   Xlir 

DOMINIC  BECOJJFS  FAMOUS 

To  say  that  Dominic  WiWthome  was  angry  with 
Maggie  Yorke  would  be  to  put  it  mildly.    He  was 
enraged  with  her.    She  had  wounded  his  pride, -she 
had  accused  him  of  being  dishonourable,  and  of  being 
allying  lie     But  more  than  all  this,  she  had  prophesied 
that  m  a  few  months  his  eyes  would  be  so  opened  to 
the  truth,  that  he  would  give  up  what  he  regarded  as 
his  Ufe  s  work.    Her  presumption  made  him  speechless 
Instead  of  bringing  her  to  repentance,  she  had  assumed 
a  supenor  position,  and  declared  that  he,  and  not  she 
was  m  the  wrong.    She,  a  Dissenter,  had  dared  to  tell 
lum,  a  pnest  of  the  English  Catholic  Church,  and  who, 
therefore,  should  be  obeyed  by  such  as  she,  that  he 
was  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor.    In  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  had  regarded  himself  as  another  Savonarola 
one  who  would  bend  stubborn  wills  and  make  proud 
hearts  tremble.    And  yet  after  his  first  sennon,  a 
sermwi  which  Father  Townley  had  associated  with 
bt.  Chrysostom's  great  utterances,  this  schismatic  had 
acaised  him  of  dishonesty,  and  called  him  to  repentance. 
But  worst  of  all,  her  words  stung  him,  beca'ise  there 
seemed  to  be  an  element  of  truth  in  them.    From 
time  to  time  rumours  had  reached  him  concerning 
what  certam  sections  of  the  religious  community  had 
been  saying  about  the  ideals  of  the  House  of  the 
^amation.    He   had  not  been   troubled  by  this, 
Because  the  brothers  had  answered  these  accusations 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction.    They  were  occupying  not 
a  disloyal  attitude  to  the  Church,  but  a  loyaJ  one. 
•45  xo 
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They  were  the  real  saviours  of  the  Church.  Their 
grand  old  English  branch  of  the  great  Catholic  body 
had  been  eaten  out  with  Erastianism,  and  that  horrible 
negation  called  Protestantism.  The  English  Church 
was  dying  because  it  was  so  "  low,"  therefore  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  true  Churclimen  to  lift  it  to  its  true 
place,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  assuring  its 
ancient  authority^  doctrines,  claims,  and  ceremonials. 
The  Reformation  was  a  hideous  mistake,  and  the 
salvation  of  men  lay  in  deslrojdng  its  malign  power. 
The  Oxford  Movement  had  done  much  in  this  direction, 
and  their  Coriraimity,  which  was  the  child  of  that 
movement,  was  simply  carrying  out  its  ideals.  More- 
over, all  the  influence  of  the  last  ten  years — all  his 
training,  all  his  reading  had  been  in  that  direction. 
He  had  joined  the  Community  when  he  was  but  little 
more  than  a  child,  and  since  then  all  the  subtle,  unseen 
influences  of  a  priestly  order  had  been  moulding  him 
into  that  pattern.  The  very  air  he  breathed,  the 
conversation  in  which  he  indulged,  the  everyday  duties 
of  life,  were  aU  laden  with  this  dominating  thought. 

That  was  why  his  ordination  vows  had  ofieied  no 
difficulties.  Everjfthing  was  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  Commimity.  Of  course 
there  were  senses  in  which  the  Roman  Church  had 
made  mistakes ;  but  it  was  still  the  Mother  Church 
of  Christendom,  and  in  a  very  real  and  vital  sense  it 
was  the  duty  ol  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church  to 
fall  into  line  rfith  the  great  Parent  Body.  A  thousand 
forces  were  working  in  that  direction;  societies,  of 
which  his  was  one  among  many,  honeycombed  the 
Church  of  England,  in  order  that  it  might  be  CathoU- 
cised,  while  it  was  rumoured  that  a  very  large  number 
of  their  clergy  had  secretly  taken  Roman  orders. 

In  a  sense  this  was  rather  vague  to  him,  and  he 
was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  relationship  between 
English  Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics.    How  could 
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^  be  one  when  they  were  divided  ?  If  the  true 
Church  were  an  organic,  visible  body,  and  Ws 
daims  were  true,  how  could  the  Anglican  Sh 
which  was  not  recognised  by  Rome,  be%7art  oMhe 
hta  liltl  J!il^*"?  '^'  '^^  ^''^  not  troubkS 
hrt'h.  rJ^^  ^  *x"8"  *°  *<==«Pt  *he  position  held 
^the  CMnmunity  of  the  Incarnation,  a^  as  a  co^ 
"Xl^J^^^.^^^^  all  difficulties  from  h1^  mi^d 
h.^^  Maggies  pJam,  outspoken  words  angered  him 

accused  of  actmg  a  dishonourable  part,  and  he  did  i^ 
quite  see  how  1 3  answer  her 

When  he  went  back  to  the  "  House,"  however  h« 
5^  \^°5S  *^  *ith  Father  Townley,  who  qShU 

Archbishop  who  had  given  them  his  blessin/r  and  had 
therefore  set  the  seal  of  the  Anglican  Chtch  uwn 
their  movement.  Not  that  his  mind  was^t  aS 
dear  It  was  only  his  heart  that  was  at  rest  The  hlbita 
^d  taunmg  of  ten  years  had  their  effect,  ^d^S 
Supenor  s  words  seemed  all  that  he  needed. 

Une  effert,  however,  his  meeting  with  Maeeie  had  It 
aroused  withrenewedfor^ehisold^tagontSta^h" 
fn^  "1^  an  «iemy  to  his  faith,  she  scfmed  wfj^Won" 
^^^  h  "  ■  "°J  ^?P  ^^"^  »>«^  as  the  Ch\m:h  r^ 
fhfftf.  ^Vf  °t°''*'°*™"='-  And more.he detennin^ 
that  he  would  yet  convince  and  convert  her.  It  was  ^ 
duty  to  do  so;  and  much  as  hedisliked  her.he  vowed  that 

^o^fo^*'"''  P''?''  ^^  *°  ^'^^  *"  humble  sub! 
^frwd«r^T''J^'^^"*^°"*^°^*''^^*hoUc  faith. 
uVL^''*'?  '**®''  Dommic   started  on  his   work 
Father  Townley  had  arranged  with  recto,^  ^d  ^I™ 
o^^  pronounced  Ritualistic  tendencies  for  Doming  t" 

S  At^fm'.'^  ^'"  ^  '°  '^^  ^  ^rtain  public 
ha^.  At  first  httle  notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  but 
smaU  congregations  were  attracted,  but  priently  it 
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was  whispered  around  that  the  pale-faced  boy  was  a 
wonderful  orator.  Moreover,  as  is  often  the  case,  all 
sorts  of  wild  romantic  stories  came  to  be  afloat  con- 
cerning him.  One  had  it  that  he  was  heir  to  a  peerage, 
but  that  he  had  discarded  everything,  so  that,  like  the 
monks  and  friars  of  old,  he  might  go  from  place  to  place 
preaching  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  said,  moreover, 
that  his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  this  work 
was  the  outcome  of  a  dream  ;  that  not  long  before  he 
took  his  vows  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  she  had  set  her  seal  upon  him  that  he 
might  go  through  England,  and  lead  men  everywhere  to 
,  jj  repentance,andtheacceptanceofthefaithoftheCatholic 

ji  Church.  In  a  little  while  this  story  passed  from  village  to 

i  ill  viUage.   It  was  also  adorned  by  many  fond  imaginings. 

?  Ij  Young  girls  had  it  that  in  order  to  take  his  vows  he 

j  had  to  give  up  a  great  and  beauteous  lady,  whom  he 

loved  hke  his  own  life,  but  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in 
S  II  order  that  he  might  obey  the  command  of  the  Virgin. 

iij  Another  story  had  it  that  he  had  in  a  vision  seen 

,  I  England  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  Pope 

li  acclaimed  as  Sovereign  Pontiff  ;   it  was  also  said  that 

he,  Dominic,  was  to  be  the  means  whereby  this  wonder- 
ful reformation  was  to  take  place.  It  was  moreover  said 
to  be  revealed  to  him,  that  when  this  vision  was  come  to 
pass  the  land  was  to  become  a  perfect  Paradise  •  that 
poverty  was  to  be  destroyed,  that  prisons  were  to  be- 
come empty,  that  crime  would  be  at  a  perpetual  end. 

Of  course  the  saner  element  of  the  population  laughed 
at  these  stories,  and  accepted  them  only  according 
to  their  real  value.  Nevertheless  they  created  a  great 
desire  to  see  and  hear  him,  until  presently  wherever 
he  went  great  crowds  thronged  to  hear  him.  Thct 
he  possessed  the  gifts  of  an  orator  none  denied.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  musical.  His  memory  was  some- 
thmg  wonderful.  He  could  quote  without  halting 
long  sayings  of  the  Fathers  after  a  single  reading.    In 
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addition  to  this  there  was  something  very  dramatic 
m  his  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  the 
poet  s  gift  of  clothing  them  with  beautiful  language 
What  wonder  then  that  crowds  listened  speUbouad 
to  his  utterances  ?  People  who  had  regarded  rituaUs- 
hc  churches  with  a  kind  of  scorn,  crowded  them  when 
Dommic  came.  His  very  presence  fascinated  them 
Clad  in  his  monkish  garb,  which  hung  not  ungracefully 
around  his  tall,  thin  figure,  he  possessed  for  the  unthink- 
mg  a  charm  ahnosi  unearthly.  His  face  was  extremely 
pale,  but  his  black  eyes  shone  with  a  strange  light,  his 
sensitive  mouth  seemed  to  express  aU  the  feeling  of 
his  soul.  No  one  spoke  of  him  as  handsome,  but  all 
regarded  him  as  a  striking  personality.  Moreover  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
gave  him  a  position  of  authority  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  denied  to  him.  No  one  accused  him  of  self- 
seeking.  It  was  made  known  concerning  him  that  he  had 
taken  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  that  he  would  never  see 
a  penny  of  their  offerings.  He  lived  on  the  charity  of 
those  who  opened  their  doors  to  him,  his  only  reward  lay 
in  leading  men  and  women  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith. 

As  the  months  went  by  his  power  increased,  rather 
than  diminished.  In  some  respects  he  copied  the 
example  of  the  great  Florentine  preacher.  He  cried 
aloud  against  the  sins  of  the  age.  With  all  the  fervour 
of  a  Benedict  he  preached  against  the  pride,  the 
materialism,  the  lust  for  money,  the  godlessness  of 
the  people.  Temperance  reformers  praised  him  be- 
cause he  declaimed  against  drink.  Socialists  claimed 
hun  as  their  ally,  because  he  denounced  men  who 
heaped  up  riches  whUe  thousands  of  their  brethren 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Puritans  had  a  good 
word  for  him,  because  he  proclaimed  against  the  vices 
and  impurities  of  the  age. 

Churches  became  too  small  to  contain  the  people 
who  thronged  around  him.    Town  halls,  and  industrial 
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halls  holding  thousand*  of  people  were  engaged,  and 
even  then  hundred,  of  people  l!ad  to  beuSSd 'a"y 

nrmament,  and  many  rejoiced. 

rJ^f*^  ^K  ^t^  Vl"  "*"**  °'  "»  '^rlc  reached  Father 
Townley.  at  the  House  of  the  Incarnation,  the  oW 

m!?  *  ^S^J?*"^  "u°  '^""*'-  ^"^  yea"  he  had  been 
mahgned  because  he  had  established  what  was  known 
as  the  Protestant  Monkery.  He  had  been  vilified  as 
one  who  was  unfaithful  to  the  Church,  and  a  traitor 
mJ^  v"'"*"'".,"^^'"','"""*^-  Years  before  he  had 
m,^?t  T,,*^  '^"^  *"  *•"=  Manuals  of  the  Com- 
munity and  he  had  either  been  laughed  at  or  maligned, 
fh!  M  T"  5t/*«^  a<:t"ally  being  fulfilled  In 
the  Manuab  of  the  Community  reference  had  been 

^♦kJt  ,""''"'*y  ^°'"  '=°"«*^  monasteries,  and 
w  Townley  repeatedly  thought  of  the  words  he 
^caused  to  be  circulated.  "  We  look  abroad  and 
see  that  where  the  poor  are  minUtered  to  by  priests 
«^a^msdv6s  are  poor  .  .  .  the  people  are  profoundly 
rdpous,  and  the  immorality  which  is  the  curse  of 

the  monks  who  really  ploughed,  and  were  as  poor  as 
the  peasant  were  the  men  who  converted  Europe, 
and  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  ^ 

fr« Jo*  *"°?  "^y  P*^*  "^  ""^  costly  be  worked 
^^^  J^*"^  monastery  or  fri-ry,  from  which  priests 
could  serve  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ? 

buch  a  coUege  or  monastery  might  save'  men 
from  the  inteUectual  and  spiritual  ^a^ten  S"^ 
VK^^  ;  It  might  have  two  popular  missioners  (not 
necessarily  priests),  each  with  his  gospel  van  to  patrol 

»Lnn?^^  .t  '".T^"  ™°°*>^'  <^^  how  informal 
missions  on  the  village  green  "  ^^ 

Do^^oTlfinT^  actually  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Doimmc,  fulfilled  ma  larger  way  than  he  hkd  dared 
to  hope.    The  rough,  uncouth  boy  whom  he  had 
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received  wu  indeed  proving  to  be  "  an  angel  un- 
awares," and  his  success  made  hira  think  of  greater 
things  yet  to  come.  He  felt  sure  that  Dominic's  work 
would  silence  the  mouths  of  his  enemies,  and  endear 
him  to  the  heart  of  the  English  Church.  But  more 
than  all  this,  it  would  help  to  bring  back  the  Catholic 
faith,  it  would  kill  the  Protestantism  that  was  so  rife 
in  these  Yorkshire  villages  and  towns. 

"  What  if  men  do  upbraid  me,"  he  said  one  day  to 
Father  Trouville  ?  "  what  if  they  do  say  our  '  House ' 
is  a  nursery  for  Rome,  and  hurl  the  names  of  RituaTists 
who  have  left  Anglicanism  and  gone  over  to  Rome  ? 
We  have  an  answer  now.  Here  b  Dommic  gathering 
men  by  hundreds  into  the  fold.  He  is  preaching 
definite  Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  yet  remaining  in  the 
EnjilUh  Catholic  Church." 

"  But  supposing  Dominic  went  over  to  Rome  ?  " 
suggested  Father  Trouville. 

"  He  won't,"  said  the  Superior  fervently.    "  He  will 
help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  whole  Church  being 
united  to  Rome,  but  he  will  not  go  over  himself." 
Trouville  shook  his  head. 
"  Do  you  doubt  him  ?  "  a.sked  the  Superior. 
"  He  has  a  logical  mind,"  replied  Trouville.    "  Up 
to  now  he  has  been  content  to  accept  our  teachings 
without  question;    but  once  out  in  the  world,  and 
meeting  men's  suggestions,  he  will  begin  to  think 

for  himself.    Then " 

"^  WeU,  what  then  ?  " 

"  He  will  see  that  there  is  no  logical  halting  ground 
between  us  and  Rome,"  replied  Trouville. 
"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"  He  will  go  to  Rome.  He  is  not  like  lots  of  us,  who 
are  content  to  remain  in  the  Churen,  and  Catholicise 
the  Church  of  England.  You  could  never  persuade 
Dominic  to  accept  a  curacy  under  a  Protestant  vicar, 
and  then  quietly  instil  Rome's  doctrines.    He  does 
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not  belong  to  that  order.    The  uune  of  •  Dominic ' 
will  mean  trouble,  one  day."  —•»•■«. 

oNdS^e/''"*  ***  "*''***  **"  """^  "'  •**•  "^  «>' 

"  If  ever  Dominic  believes  a  certain  thing  to  be  ri«ht 
vows  wiU  not  stop  him."  "hs  «  oe  ngni. 

JuJ  \*7'  "°  ^'*"'"  *««rte<l  Father  Townley  doubt- 
fully, after  some  seconds  of  silence 

Meanwhile  Dominic  continued  his  preaching  crusade 
with  mcreasuig  popularity,  and  his  success  wised  him 
to  ejjter  realms  wUh  which  he  was  unacquaSitJd 
He  bwame  more  and  more  pronounced  in  hiT"  Catho- 
♦h.  J*r  f!J  ^,<»««la™ed  against  what  he  called 
\t  T^  l^  the  Refonnation.  and  then  declared  that 
MotSiTh  °  K^'^ru'^  had  never  separated  from  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christendom,  but  had  all  the  way 
through  remamed  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
♦I.,  r?*^  ^  imagined,  this  aroused  the  opposition  of 
S^L^K-"^-  .T^6l'«»°"  of  his  persSy  lost 

Sfr^J;.  '  '*jVk"'^.'«='^**  '»0"«y  «««»  pride  were 
forgotten,  and  the  old  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  Vas  raised 

Rome,  and  the  people  more  than  ever  believed  that  the 
Community  of  the  Incarnation  was  only  a  reauitW 
ground  for  the  Papacy.  i="u«mg 

More  than  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
denounced  his  teaching,  and  even  Ritualistic  dergy- 
m«i  advised  him  to  be  cautious.  But  Dominic  ^ 
not  given  to  bemg  cautious. 

r-^  I* •,""'?? i^  *™*'.".  "  "  ^'>*'  »  "is  the  WiU  of 
uoa.  It  should  be  proclaimed,"  he  said.    "  We  cannot 

tifZl  rl'a^Drnt,  that  vae  thing  wh^h^^* 
^  rehgion  but  which  is  only  •  poUtics  touched 
Wht^n  •  *!f  ^  "^^P^t-  Nothing  but  Catholic 
tenth  will  save  the  nation,  and  I  am  set  apart  to  preach 

L  ?i?''  ^  l*^  '"^*  ^'^^^  »^«°t  outnumber 
our  Church,  and  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  more 
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♦*?!"r*i!''*'u''*J*  *^,^'*  »"«"  ^hen  a  latws  portion  of 

^  ST-  'VI?*^''"^  "^^^  Protestantism  PNottiw 
can  be  gained  by  silence.  If  our  Church  is  to  wta 
England,  she  must  be  bold.  The  people  muft  IL  w 
M  she  «.  She  must  see  the  beaut^M  of  the  f^h  3 
wh.«*  she  has  been  robbed,  the  love^n^  of  t Je  Srt 
moniah.  wh.ch  have  been  suppressed,  the  gVorTrf 

ooctrmes.    We   must   make  it  known  that  we  can 

fa^em^tlTn  f'*"  ?"denominationalism,  this 
a  the  most  subtle  form  of  scepticism  " 

♦K  u  j."**?y  °'  ^^^  Ritualists  rejoiced,  for  whila 
w^^  I^Ih*"*'**  *h«e  things  inacovertwaj^bu7few 
were  bold  enough  to  proclaim  it  aloud.    TTiereforr 

♦^'"^K*'!f  I '"""'* "  ">*"  •^•<»  «°"8h  to  say  aloud  what 
they  had  been  thinking  in  secret,  they  eSiS  hto 
even  while  they  advised  him  to  be  cSitiour^  ' 

One  night  Dominic  departed  from  his  usual  methods 
He  announced  that  he  would  give  a  lecture  mT"!?- 

f^."«^f^.^S:°"i  C'"''*=  H«  Clai,^  and  her  S! 
thonty."  The  Town  Hall  of  Briafield  theDlace^hil 
he  was  visiting,  was  engaged,  aSd  h.«e  i^te«^ 
appeared  on  the  hoardin|s!^  o  nuge  posters  soon 

The  announcement  ran  as  follows  : 

THE   ENGLISH   CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

A  Lecture  on  the  above  wiU  be  given  in  the 

Town  Hall 

On  March  26th,  at  8  o'clock,  by 

FATHER  DOMINIC. 

Title  of  Lecture  : 

Thb  English  Cathouc  Church  :   Her  Claims  and 

HER  Authority. 

Ut  aU  who  love  the  truth  come. 


.fi^ 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  Town  Hall  wu  crowded. 
A  great  rush  of  people  thronged  the  entrance  an  hour 
before  the  time  announced,  and  by  eight  o'clock  even 
every  inch  of  standing-room  was  occupied. 

On  the  platform  were  two  Ritualistic  priests,  but 
no  Evangelical  clergymen  were  present.  On  the  whole 
the  crowd  was  good-natured,  but  it  was  keenly  ex- 
pectant of  something  sensational.  The  first  flush  of 
Dominic's  fame  was  over.  The  perii>d  of  criticism  was 
come.  Hard-head.  4,  keen-eyed  Yorkshiremen,  who 
while  neither  scholars  nor  great  readers,  were  gifted 
with  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  common-sense,  waited 
warily  for  anything  that  might  be  said.  The  people 
who  had  first  of  all  been  carried  away  by  his  oratorical 
gifts,  his  striking  appearance,  and  evident  sincerity 
hadhad  time  to  consider  what  his  teaching  really  meant. 

When  Dominic  appeared  on  the  platform,  the  buzr  of 
conversation  came  to  a  sudden  end.  There  was  some- 
thing arresting  in  his  very  presence.  After  all,  he  was 
only  a  boy.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  almost 
emaciated,  but  his  eyes  shone  with  wondrous  brilliancy. 
He  wore  his  monkish  attire,  which  included  a  leathern 
girdle  around  his  waist.  Perhaps  his  almost  mediaeval 
appearance  added  interest  to  his  lecture. 

There  was  no  chairman  for  the  meeting.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  the  Mayor  of  the  town  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  front  row  of  chairs  close  to  the  platform.  All  classes 
of  people  were  there.  The  two  most  striking  person- 
alities in  the  hall  sat  close  behind  the  Mayor,  side 
by  side. 

The  first  was  a  young  man  who  looked  but  little  older 
than  Dominic,  although  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  was  clean  shaven,  and  while  he  did  not 
present  such  an  emaciated  appearance  as  the  young 
monk,  he  suggested  the  student.  His  eyes  were  large 
and  brown,  his  hair  also  was  brown,  and  hung  in  heavy 
waving  masses  over  a  well-shaped,  intellectual-looking 
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head.  He  did  not  wew  a  clerical  ittire,  but  be  waa  a 
yo»«f  f'^  Church  minister  who  had  noY  lo^^cS 
left  Oxford,  where  he  had  h»r'      ^oat  diathSiZS 

one  of  the  Scotch  unive'tws 

The  other  was  a  much  o!J.  r  aan.  . '..  -vore  ■  nrb 
of  a  pnest,  but  was  unli.owr  1,,  i  V  tow  k  .  Jk^l 
face  which  also  sugges*    ;  intel    ,,,j,iitv,  a,-d  he  toed 

the  platform.    These  two  men  ai  1  not    cKiic  TT mS 

that  the  older  man  was  interes.c.:  .    Uie  >oanger 

Perhap  Dommic  had  never  spoken  with  ereater 
Sf.™>U'rJ'*  'Pk°>*  **'*  night.'^He  M^1vS«tiy 
mspued  by  his  subject,  and  he  moved  theaudienS  at 

^rJ^  ^  V*  •*"'  ^H  P**«  '^  *  "P*"!^'^  that  he  ataMt 
disarmed  criticism.  He  made  people,  for  the  mMimt 
beheve  m  things  which  were' utterly  ouTor^rf 
wth  their  previous  convictions.  For  months  hehad 
been  night  by  night  improving  his  rare  gifta^f  pubUc 
speakmg,  and  now,  as  he  stood  before  the  great  ^ 
senxbled  crowd,  he  swayed  the  people  as  the  wifd  *wa^ 
KdW™pplaS"  ••'  *^*  '"-^  there  was  a  reguS 

attire  to  Cuthbert  Trevelyan,   the  yoiL  mfir 
speakmg  to  him  for  the  first  time       ^^^  mmster. 

wilh''h&^'"^"'''*^''°*"=  "youareinsympathy 

c.."^"*i''u?''  .*"''^^P*    '°'" "     And    the    straneer 

shrugged  his  shoulders.  stranger 

They  could  barely  hear  each  other  because  of  the 

^tfJ^^^!PP^"'^°*  ^  ^**°''  °*  ♦he  audience.    iS! 
•ently  it  began  to  die  away,  however ;  but  the  people 
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did  not  depart.    Evidently  they  expected  something 
dramatic  to  follow  such  an  utterance. 

They  had  not  to  v.-ait  long.  Before  the  applause 
had  quite  died  away,  Cuthbert  Trevelyan  was  on  his 
feet. 

"  May  I  say  a  word,  Father  Dominic  ?  "  he  asked. 

Dominic  nodded  hb  head,  and  the  silence  in  the  hall 
became  profound. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting 
to  answer  such  an  address  as  we  have  just  heard," 
said  Trevelyan,  "  especially  as  the  lecturer  would  have 
the  right  to  reply.  Nevertheless,  what  we  have  heard 
demands  an  answer.  That  is  my  reason  for  rising.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  give  a  challenge  to  the  lecturer, 
and  the  challenge  is  this^  That  he  and  I  debate  for 
two  nights  the  main  statements  he  has  made.  More- 
over, if  he  will  allow  me,  I  would  suggest  that  the  debate 
take  the  following  shape : 

"  First,  are  the  main  contentions  of  his  lecture  in 
accord  with  the  facts  of  Scripture,  history,  and  experi- 
enc2  ?  and  second,  has  a  man  holding  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  lecture  the  moral  right  to  remain  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established  ? "  o  j 

Trevelyan  sat  down,  amidst  a  deathly  silence.  The 
people  were  too  interested  to  applaud,  but  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  young  monk  who  had 
just  moved  them  so  greatly. 

"  I  accept,"  said  Dominic ;  "  that  is,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  speaker  is  a  person  of  repute  and 
capable  of  dealing  with  such  a  question." 

"  My  name  is  Cuthbert  Trevelyan,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  I  am  the  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this 
town.  As  for  my  fitness  to  dealing  with  the  subject, 
I  will  leave  others  to  judge." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Then  I  accept,"  replied  Dominic. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WHY  THE  DEBATE  WAS  CANCELLED 

The  reporters  for  the  two  local  papers,  as  well  as  th, 
correspondents  of  the  Yorkshire  la^vZZlZ^A 
around  Domin.c  and  Cuthbert  TrevT  y^^i^^^ 
They  were  anxious  to  know  the  detaJs  of  toe  ma^^ 
ments  which  were  to  be  made,  so  that  they  mLw  m4^ 
S  c^n^n^  '"^^^^  paragraphs.  T^ey^J^Z 
W  tK         ™"«  *••=  "^"^  o*  f»e  proposed  debate 

Md  they  determined  to  make  the  most^f  it  T^e 
oi  spealung  with  the  two  young  men. 

lUe  anangements  were  quickly  made.    The  town 

man  m  the  town  was  to  be  asked  to  presWe  and  thp 
discussion  was  to  take  place  a  week  latw  ^ 

thS^'Ss^r^,.''"'*  ^""r^j^^  <^^'<»>  o« 

uicse  aeiaus.  «e  made  scarcely  a  demur  or  a  nmti^t 
one'S^i^  diH°.  "'^^-^^ti""-  of  Trevd^an  O^oS 
?S^  to»t1[^'  ^""^  "f  "°V-'  objection.  Trevely^ 
Slfh^^^L!  T"  ^'^tn'^tions  were  not  made  In- 
^Ti^^  1^^^  °*  *"■**  entrance  to  the  hall,  thev  w™id 
be  deluged  by  an  irresponsible  and  poss  blv  ^^ 
roanous  crowd;  he  therefore  prop3?hat  a^a^^ 
^  m'S^"?"  *°"'"^  be  made,  ^andttat  toe  prS 

S  S"ut  "^l^^l  *"'**  "'^'^^•°°  should  bTfr^  to 
au  witoout  any  restrictions  whatever.    In  toe  end. 
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however,  he  yielded,  and  thus  it  w,,9  ananged  The 
RitualBtic  priests  took  no  part  whatever  ;  indeed,  they 
stood  by  seemingly  disturbed  and  uncomfortable 

When  at  length  Dominic  prepared  to  go  with  these 
men  to  their  apartments,  the  stranger  in  priest's  attire 
approached  him.  ••■"««: 

"Father  Dominic,"  he  said,  "I  should   bke  to 
thank  you  for  your  very  masterly  address  to-night, 
||  ^th  yoS*"  ^"  *°  ^'"'  ""*  *°  opportunity  of  a  diat 

Dominic  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
"  I  do  aot  think  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  you," 

•'  That  is  my  misfortune,"  said  the  stranger.  "  But 
I  happraed  to  hear  of  your  lecture  to-night,  and 
decided  to  come.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  aljnost 
enfjwly  agree  with  it-thatis,  considering  it  from  one 
^fct  ■•  •f^*''*^*'*^'  ^  *''°'^<1  like  a  chat  with 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  hnpossible,"  said  Dominic.  "  I 
have  been  workmg  very  hard,  and,  as  you  may  imagine, 
I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do."  -"-fiiuc, 

"I  quite  realise  that,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  am 
qmte  conscious  that  I  may  seem  to  be  asking  an  un- 
rea..K>nable  thing.  But-but-I  think  I  may  be  of 
some  help  to  you."  ^ 

He  handed  him  his  card  as  he  spoke. 

'■  Rev.  Anthony  Ritioom,  S.J.,"  read  Dominic. 

..  i     y^,'  °*  "'"^'  ^'^^^  °^  y°^  name." 
Pe^ibly.    repUed  the  other.    "  May  I  hope  that 
the  fact  may  help  me  in  my  desires  ?  " 

Dominic  looked  at  the  stranger  searchingly,  and  was 
7^^^  \^*  **«  °«  personality  of  the  man  who 
stood  before  hun.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  reply  im- 
mediately. He  was  not  drawn  to  Father  Ritioom. 
eviai  although  he  was  impressed  by  him. 

'  After  this  affair  is  over.  I  shaU  be  delighted  to 
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takes  place,"  he  added  significantly  •  ••  W  T  .{f^iiVl 
Stre'J?try^  ^  ''^'^'^  -'•>  »  «='-r  a^? 
wiS^uShe'^r/^''*'  ^"^  ^^-^  ->"«»  »-ay 
Kiroaiistic  pnests.       Vou  must  be  quite  wom  out  " 

naa  caught  his  attention  were  bold  and  irresting. 

Dramatic  Scene  at  Bwgfibld 
Faihek  Dominic  Lectures  on  the  English  Cathouc 

Church. 
Challenge  to  Deba,^  bv  the  Rev.   Cuthbbht 
Trevelyan.  M.A.,  B.D. 
The  Challenge  Accepted 
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"  He  goes  too  fast  even  for  me,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Of  course  he  is  right,  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  say 
so  much.  The  people  are  not  ready  for  it.  It  is  true 
the  language  is  somewhat  obscure  in  certain  places, 
but  any  intelligent  reader  can  see  what  he  means.  It 
will  frighten  the  timid,  and  it  will  give  the  '  Prots '  a 
text.  They  will  be  shouting  louder  than  ever,  that 
this  House  is  a  recruiting  place  for  Rome.  Besides,  a 
debate  I— a  debate  I  " 

Evidently  Father  Townley  was  much  disturbed.  He 
was  thinking  not  only  of  Dominic,  but  of  the  position 
and  influence  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation. 
He  knew  that  the  House  over  which  he  was  Father 
Superior  was  hated  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  while  it  was  praised  by  the 
Ritualistic  section,  the  praise  was  mainly  in  secret. 
It  was  true  an  Archbishop  had  given  them  his  blessing, 
but  he  had  given  it  timidly,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  reservation.  This  being  so,  it  behoved  them  to 
educate  the  people  quietly,  until  they  should  be 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  proclaim  their 
ideals  boldly  and  loudly. 

Dominic's  action,  therefore,  was  like  plucking  fruit  be- 
fore it  was  ripe.  The  English  people  were,  in  spite  of  all 
that  had  been  done,  Protestant.  The  Ritualistic  move- 
menthad,  in  the  main,  been  a  priest's,  and  not  a  layman's 
movement.    It  behoved  them,  therefore,  to  be  careful. 

"  A  debate  !— a  debate  I  "  he  continued.  "  Dare  I 
trust  him  ?  It  is  true  Brigfield  is  a  Dissenting  town, 
and  we  Catholics  have  made  but  little  headway.  The 
Church  is  frightfully  '  low.'  as  a  whole,  and  is  on  good 
terms  with  Dissent.  If  the  boy  is  not  careful,  he  will 
arouse  a  hornet's  nest.  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
timid,  but  will  he  not  go  too  far  ?  Has  he  not  gone 
too  far  already  ?  " 

Again  he  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  tried  to  grasp 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  case. 
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"I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  man  this  Trevelvaa  is  ?  " 
he  went  on  musing.  "  He  is  not  a  Chuichian,  as  I 
know  the  names  of  aU  our  men  in  Brigfield  and  the 
neighbourhood.  He  must  be  a  DisseX.  D^mi^ 
a  a  clever  speaker,  a  fine  orator ;  but  is  he  a  match 
^  w"'^Th  P°',!5*  °*  ^5°l^"hip  ?  These  Dissenters 
are  wise.    The  older  bodies  among  them  rive  their 

n  "  ^*  l''^^"^-    ^  """*  know%ver^§^'before 
I  ^ow  thB  business  to  go  on.    Why  could  not  the  Z 

wnH^''^"w?**'"i^''  *°  «"'<l»=t  missions,  and  have 
left  the  debatmg  field  alone  ?  " 

wh^t  i^^atientt  *'''^'°"'  "'  ^  *^  •""  "^"^ 
^j^Telegraph  office,"  he  said  to  the  girl  at  the  cafl 

He  waited  with  the  receiver  in  his  hand  untU  the 
connection  was  arranged. 

"  GoMhttT'"'^'^*'  "^  ^'"  ^'"'^*'  ^"^Sfieldr  he  said. 
I!if.  8jy'  *■  ^^^  P°st-office  repeated  his  words. 

*»««rts  delay.    Extremely  urgent.    Townley.- 

ihe  tel^am  was  read  over  to  him,  and  despatched 
and  then  Father  Townley,  in  an  uneasy  fram?^S' 
prepared  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  duties 
ntl^Z^°V  ^^"-^  clergyman  drove  up  to  the 
House  of  the  Incarnation,  and  was  shown  imiiediately 
mto  Father  Townley's  study.  "<:uui«iy 

"  Ah,  Bagshaw,"  said  Father  Townley,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.     It  is  good  of  you  to  come  so  quickly  " 

1   expected  your  summons.    I   held   myseU  in 
readmess,"  was  the  reply.  ' 

Father  Townley  looked  at  him  questioningly, 
fK»t .  .J  P^Pf^'"  went  on  Bagshaw.    "I  knew 

that  you  would  read  them  too.    I  know  how  you  regard 
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"Yes;  of  conrae  I  have  had  daily  reports  of 
Dwmnic's  work.  Why  has  the  news  of  this  lecture 
been  kept  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  had  to  go  to  London.  Lord  Sowerby  said  he 
wanted  to  see  me." 

"  Sowerby  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Father  Townley  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds. 
You  see,"  went  on  Bagshaw,  "  I  knew  nothing 
about  Jt  till  I  returned  yesterday.  As  for  Linden— 
wiU,  he  was  called  away  too.  There  was  a  meeting 
of— well,  a  society  to  which  he  belongs.  When  he 
came  back  horn  it  he  thought  the  lecture  might  as 
well  be  given.  You  see  Dominic  had  had  it  an- 
nounced." 

1^'  I  see,"  said  Father  Townley. 

"  I  imagine,"  went  on  Bagshaw,  "  that  the  society 
to  which  Lmden  belongs  thinks  it  time  to  play  a  bolder 
game.    The  conversion  of  England  to  Rome  does  not 
go  on  fast  enough.    You  canntrt  keep  up  secret  practices 
for  ev«.    As  you  know,  their  idea  has  been  to  win 
Engand  by  placing  Rome's  frienifc,  under  the  guise 
of  Protestant  ministers,  into  everr  Ei'angelical  parish 
They  did  very  well  for  a  time  ;  but  it  seems  they  have 
made  known  their  views  to  the  more  intelligent,  who— 
well,  have  asked  some  awkward  questions.    There  has 
been  an  amount  of  exposure,  with  the  result  that  the 
Blaster  thought  it  time  to  advocate  a  bolder  poUcy 
Tl»at  was  why,  when  Linden  returned,  he  favoured 
the  idea  that  the  lecture  should  be  given." 
•*  I  see.    Tell  me  how  Dominic  has  been  doing  ?  " 

_  Oh  I  magnificently.  He  has  been  a  great  draw." 
^^  Of  course  he  has  given  definite  Catholic  teaching  ?  " 
«r  y*^"  ^®  ^^  *°"^  '■"'^  difficulty  with  liim. 
We  had  to  make  him  realise  that  '  all  things  were 
lawful,  but  all  things  were  not  expedient '(  we  also 
had  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  catching 
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d^fi„1jl'?h''^"f-  ?•''*  ^ ''hy,  although  he  gave 
ambi^ous  language.    StiU.  it  wiU  bear  fnait-it  ^ 

"  But  this  lecture  ?  " 

noK*^'^'^^'*"..'^*'*™'"-    "  I*  ^  more  pro- 
h^^^    }'^'^-       C«  course  Dominic's  real  vtews 

that  the  Prots  have  begun  to  shout.    Last  nieht  he 
came  farther  out  of  his  shell.    StiU.  he  spoke  sp&y 

tht^A'^Td  ^^^  ^°P^  "-^y  that  intellectrUy 
they  did  not  know  where  they  were."  "^^'-^uy 

"  Of  couree  you  know  what  a  debate  will  mean  ?  " 

Bagshaw  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

„  2°  y°'i  '"f  ^  anything  about  Trevelyan  ?  " 
fipM      T    *''^  *^'"*  aiid  most  scholarly  man  in  Brig- 
field     I  might  say  in  Yorkshire,  for  thit  matter  " 

_  lou  nave  met  him  ?  " 

."  Yes ;   as  you  know,  I  make  it  my  business  to  ho 

friendly  with  Dissenters.    I  think  it  go^^^y .°  n 

looks  well,  ,t  disarms  the  criticism  of%ertidn  cLs«« 

and— well,  it  helps  me  in  my  work."  "*»«». 

A^  kI  ^^^^  "•  Bagshaw.    I  know  your  views,  but  I 

doubt  It ;  personally  I  will  not  even  to  form  re^c^ise 

tt«e  men  as  nunisters  of  Christ.    They  usurp  a  S 

office.    For  them  to  pretend  to  administer  the  sao^ 

n^ts  B  blasphemy.    Still,  that  is  not  the  pointj^t 

now.    TTus  IS  the  question.    Can  Dominic  hold  ^ 

own  against  this  mwi  ?  "  ^ 

Bagshaw  was  silent  a  few  seconds. 

No,"  he  said  presently. 
"He  has  been  well  trained,  and,  as  you  admit  is  a 
brilliant  speaker."  «u"",  is  a 

P„»"^  ^  '^f".,"^"  trained  on  our  lines-I  know. 
F^nt"  ^l'"!^""'  T^velyan  is  a  man  of  wider  reading 
trom  the  layman's  standpoint  Dominic  would  ^ 
dnven  from  the  field.    Trev^yan  is  no  oi^nT^JmaZ 
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So  much  did  he  distinguish  himself  at  Oxford  that  he 

was  made  fellow  of  his  college.    He  was  president  of 

the  Oxford  Union,  and  he  is  one  of  the  clearest  reasoners 

I  know.    I   am  no'  sure   but  that  he  would   shake 

Dominic's  own  foundations.    You  see  he  would  make 

him  look  at  Christian  truth  from  another  standpomt. 

Dominic  has  done  good  work  because— well,  he  has 

seen  only  one  side.    He  has  looked  at  everything 

through  a  priest's  eyes."  ^ 

Father  Townley  was  silent  for  some  time. 

II  But  to  forbid  the  debate  I  "   he  said  presently. 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  difficulty.    But  it  is  a  choice  of 

evils.    Which  is  the  greater  evU,  state  some  reason 

why  the  debate  will  not  be  held,  or  ?  "    and 

Bagshaw  shrugged  his  shoulders  significantly. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked,  untU  at  length  Father 
Townley  had  made  up  his  mind.  When  Bagshaw  left 
the  Community  of  the  Incarnation  he  had  a  thoughtful 
look  upon  his  face. 
The  following  morning  Dominic  received  a  letter. 
"  It  is  my  will  that  you  return  here  immediately," 
he  read.  "  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  you  need  absolute  rest  after 
the  toil  of  many  months.  I  forbid  you  at  the  present 
juncture  even  to  think  of  taking  part  in  the  debate 
which  has  been  announced  in  the  papers.  I  have 
made  all  arrangements  concerning  this,  and  as  far  as 
possible  have  nullified  the  results  of  the  grave  mistake 
you  have  made.  I  will  explain  my  will  to  you  more 
fully  on  your  return." 

The  letter  came  to  Dominic  like  a  sharp,  sudden 
blow.  He  had  not  expected  it.  Throughout  the 
previous  day  he  had  been  going  over  his  proposed 
arguments,  and  felt  confident  of  the  result  of  the  debate. 
He  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  strike  such  a 
5low  for  Catholic  truth  as  had  not  been  struck  in 
England  for  raaa-  a  long  day,  acd  he  rejoiced  at  the 
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thought  of  hii  triumph.  No  thought  of  defeat  entered 
his  mind.  The  thing  was  impossible.  Did  he  not 
stand  upon  the  rock  of  truth  ;  and  was  he  not  to  meet 
the  worn-out  arguments  of  a  Protestant  and  a 
Dissenter?  Therefore  he  was  bitterly  disappointed 
at  Father  Townley's  letter. 

Not  that  he  ever  thought  of  disobeying.  For  years 
he  had  been  learning  the  lesson  of  obedience.  White 
at  the  •  louse,"  so  strict  was  the  discipline  that  he 
dared  do  nothing,  not  even  the  simplest  things,  without 
askmg  permission.  He  realised  now  that  he  had  done 
wrong  m  giving  the  lecture.  He  ought  to  have  con- 
sulted his  Superior  first. 

When  he  reached  the  "  House,"  he  was  instructed 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Superior's  study,  whei« 
Father  Townley  awaited  him. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  older  man,  *  I  am  deeply 
grieved."  "^ ' 

"  And  yet  I  have  tried  to  serve  our  Holy  Church." 
said  Dominic. 

^^  "  You  took  the  vow  of  obedience,"  said  the  Superior ; 
'  you  vowed  that  you  would  act  as  I  should  dictate." 
I  know,"  replied  the  young  fellow,  "  and  I  thought 
I  was  acting  in  accordance  with  your  wishes.  White 
at  Brigfield  I  received  a  lot  of  questions.  The  papers 
were  full  of  letters.  All  sorts  of  Protestant  absurdities 
were  uttered  about  the  claims  of  the  Church.  I  know 
now  that  I  ought  to  have  written  you,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  matter  was  pressing." 

"I  absolve  you  of  all  thought  or  intention  of 
wrong,"  said  the  older  man  quietly.  "  Nevertheless, 
you  have  sinned,  in  that  you  have  acted  without  the 
consent  of  your  superiors." 

Dominic  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  freedom 
frevelyan  enjoyed.  He  had  not  to  ask  the  consent 
of  any  Superior  in  challenging  him  to  a  debate ;  he 
acted  accordiiig  o  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 
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««^*"**"'^  y*""  vows,"  taid  Father  Townley. 
You  are  a  bond  slave  to  the  Church.  You  live  only 
for  her.  As  yon  have  often  been  told,  you  may  at 
times  have  to  act  in  ways  which  may  seem  wrong. 
But  when  the  Church  speaJcs,  she  must  be  obeyed." 

•'Yes,  Father,"  said  the  young  man.  The  measure 
of  freedom  he  had  enjoyed  while  out  in  the  world  de- 
parted at  the  moment  he  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
Community.  He  was  nothing,  the  Church  was  all 
and  the  Church  spoke  through  his  Superior. 

For  a  long  time  they  conversed  together,  and  then 
Dommic  went  away  into  sUence.  It  was  necessary 
for  hun  that  '-e  should  be  placed  under  the  discipline 
of  his  order. 

For  several  days  he  lived  in  absolute  retirement, 
seemg  no  one  except  his  Confessor  and  the  Superior 
ajnd  holding  conversation  with  none  of  the  brothers  of 
the  Community.    To  Dominic  it  was  a  time  of  much 
heart-searching.      Something,    he    knew    not    what 
struggled  for  expression.    Questions,  impulses,  long- 
m^  which  he  could  not  explain,  surged  in  his  mind 
and  heart.    He  seemed  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  who 
wanted  to  be  free  ;  the  questions  which  at  first  seemed 
easUy    answered    recurre<^    with    frequent   iteration 
oflermg  new  difficulties  with  every  appearance.    When 
he  sought  advice  of  his  Confessor,  he  was  told  to  crush 
his  desu-e  for  freedom,  to  drive  away  every  question 
whidi  approached  the  door  of  his  mind.    He  tried  to 
do  this,  but  d-j  not  altogether  succeed. 
One  day  father  Townley  caUed  him  into  his  study. 
.."if®  P'^'  ""  "*"*"  ^y  °°  ^^  desk  before  him. 
1  *^     y  *?^'    **"^  *^^  °^^  ™*"'  "  *  l^ge  number  of 
tettws  adth-esscd  to  you  at  the  blouse  of  St.  Joseph, 
Brtgfield,  nave  teen  sent  on  here.    I  have  not  thought 
It  mse  that  you  should  see  them.    In  the  main  they 
appertam  to  your  lecture,  and  to  the  reasons  why  the 
proposed  debate  did  not  take  place." 
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"  What  did  take  place  7  "  asked  Dominie  eagerly. 
"  What  did  the  people  tay  ?  What  did  the  papert 
•ay  ?    What  course  did  Trevelyan  take  ?  " 

••  It  is  not  well  that  you  should  know,"  said  Father 
Townley.  "  You  are  under  discipline,  and  it  is  my 
will  that  you  shall  read  nothing  about  it." 

Dominic  sighed  his  obedience,  nevertheless  his  heart 
was  very  bitter. 

"  There  is  one  communication  which  came  for  you, 
however,  which  I  think  it  well  you  should  see,"  went 
on  Father  Townley.    "  It  is  addressed  to  you  here." 

He  handed  him  the  letter  as  he  spoke,  which  Dominic, 
in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  show  no  excitement,  read 


it  ran  as  follows : 

"BAumn,  IfBuniBADawa, 

>'  Mank  —,  19—, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — 
"  You  will  of  course  remember  our  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  at  Brigfield,  when  we  arranged  to  debate 
the  views  expressed  in  the  lecture  you  gave.  You 
will,  of  course,  also  be  aware  of  subsequent  events  in 
relation  thereto.  As  I  shall  be  staying  at  the  above 
address  for  a  few  dayt,  and  having  been  given  to  under- 
tand  that  you  are  living  at  the  House  of  the 
Incarnation,  I  write  in  the  hope  of  making  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  we  can  meet.  I  propose  giving  two 
or  three  lectures  in  answer  to  the  one  you  gave 
at  Brigfield,  and  as  I  should  not  like  in  any  way 
to  misrepresent  your  views,  and  as  certain  of  the 
statements  you  made  are  open  to  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation, I  should  like  to  hear  from  your  own  lips 
exactly  what  your  views  are.  I  hope  I  am  acting  only 
in  the  interests  of  what  appears  to  me  as  the  truth, 
and  as  misrepresentation,  even  although  given  in  good 
faith,  would  only  hinder  what  we  both  desire,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  will  grant  my  request. 
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"  If  convenient  to  you,  I  will  caU  at  the  House  of  th* 

U  you  prefer,  I  am  requested  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  YorkA 
to  say  that  she  will  be  delighted  to  see  jfou  ^e  Jhere 
we  <^  have  ample  opportunity  for  talking^vw  ft! 
question  which  are  uppermost  in  my  mind  ^      "  *^* 

♦r.,=t-^  i'^'^'^  ^°''  ^"^  intrusion  upon  your  time  and 
trustmg  for  a  favourable  reply,  I  aiTyo^"  ia^** 

CUTHBERT  TrEVELYAN." 

looKp'  "^  "^^  '""^-  '"  '^^  ^*  "««'  ^^  then 

au«t  "  «f/^i^^'^  ?^^  ?'°"  *haU  accede  to  this  re- 
quest,   said  Father  Townley 

^M^%^"l'l^'  ^=^i'  """^  ^'  ^^  °°t  speak, 
frn™  n  -L:  ?/*T^  ^^"^  ^"^  t°  y°«  since  your  return 

weS  ^X^  ^  "^  '""''J  ^  ^"^t  y°"  di^ret^oT 
went  on  the  Superior.     "  Moreover,  if  the  reauMt  hp 

i?Sr  I'e^S^  ^  "--^3^  makeS^Kt'o? 

he^^^sSS" S^lT.*°  ^*«'  '^^  *^  '^  to  come 
No,"  said  Father  Townley,  "  I  do  not  think  « 
ai  the  whole  I  think  it  wm  £  bett«  for  y6u  to  % 
there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  say  you  wm  S 
&M  Wednesday  evening,  at  five  o'dU!  yr^«;m 
be  asked  to  dme  with  the  famUy."  ^ 

^^  And  you  would  like  this  ?  " 
I  see  no  objection  to  it,"  said  the  Driest     ••  T  «hon 
want  a  long  talk  with  you  before  you  gf  but  I  S 

a,K^?"^"!i*  ^^^  *''*™'  *nd  W*  heart  beat  violently 

'''Jrihe  did  not  know;  but  he  only  said,  "Y^.  Fathw^'' 

That  IS  all,  I  think,"  said  the  priest,  and  DomSic 
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Vo^p*^!,^*'^1?*y."?°™^S  a  k««  came  from  Mrs. 
f„nr  ■  f  ^*'!1?  ^""^^  *°  •^'nne'-'  and  shortly  alter 
warH,  R°*.  *'  y?i'^«  '"^  ^^  talking  rapidly  tt 
wards  Barstone.    Why  he  walked  so  rapidly  he  dW 

CuthW  T™^'"'  had  stated  for  his  meeting  with 
Cuthbert   Trevelyan.    When   he   reached   the   lod^e 

fouf  W.T'^A  f"u  '^^  *^*  "  ^as  only  half-past 
^Tt'  m^h/  K^'!*  *°  ^"^y  °°'  *"»*  ^«"  *ait  his  early 

f^toa^lfwh,vt  •.Tf'^""'-  .""  *«»  ^t^'^k  into  a 
wotpath  which  led  to  an  eminence  above  the  house 
The  weather,  although  March,  was  dear  and  fS" 
and  the  strong  bracing  air  was  acting  on  him  E 
tome  A  faint  tmge  of  colour  came  to  his  pSTcheeks 
and  he  revelled  m  the  freedom  he  enjoyed  He  had 
st'i'^.«fw''  *••'  '?'"-'°P  ""^'^  "i^  h^t  seemed  to 
yX  """"^  *°*"*^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Maggie 


CHAPTER  XV 

AN  APPEAL  TO  HONESTy 

It  was  several  months  since  Dominic  had  seen  Maeeie 
yet  no  sooner  did  they  meet  than  he  felt  angry     He 
remembered  how,  when  they  last  met,  she  had  prac- 
^"f/,^^^}""^  °*  """^^S  the  part  of  a  traitor.    She 
had  told  him  that  men  holding  his  views  had  no  rieht 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  were  indeed 
liymg  lies     He  remembered  too  how  her  words  had 
disturbed  hun,  maddened  him.    For  a  time,  moreover 
he  saw  no  answer  to  her  accusation,  and  not  until  he 
had  had  a  conversation  with  Father  Townley  had  his 
heart  been  set  at  rest.    Since  then,  his  mind  had  been 
so  fuU  of  his  work  that  he  had  not  been  troubled  by 
any  doubts.     His  one  great  thought  and  object  had 
been  to  wm  converts  to  the  Church  ;    into  this  work 
he  had  thrown  all  his  energy,  all  the  passion  of  his 
bemg.    It  was  not  for  him  to  consider  logic,  nor  his- 
tory ;  It  t*as  for  him  to  urge  the  claims,  the  sacraments, 
the  authority  of  the  Church.    In  his  zeal  he  had  over- 
stepped his  Superior's  wishes,  and  he  had  undergone 
penance  as  a  consequence.    But  what  of  that  'He 
was  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nothing  must 
stand  m  the  v^y  of  her  triumph.    He  was  nothmg,  no 
m^  was  anythmg,  the  Catholic  Church  was  all 
„«*  I   ^*"*'  *1^«  meeting  with  Maggie  angered  him,  and 
yet  he  was  glad  to  meet  her.    Not  that  he  imagined 
he  had  any  pleasure  in  her  society  because  she  was  a 
woman.    He  had  never  cherished  thoughts  of  love, 
170 
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S^'V'?!!  '{^^  ^"f-  ^^  '=°"''*  "«^e'  love  Maggie.    Rather 
he  hated  her.    He  had  a  feeUng  that  IS  had  sto^ 

hi  minH^  '  '''I'^l''  '°*"  t"^^  ^eds  Of  doubt  in 
ThrT  J^°^«°^er,  he  had  taken  the  vow  of  ceUbacy 
«.«  4  expressed  Himself  in  the  CathoUc  Church, 

was  us  spouse,  and  he  must  think  of  no  other  Sti" 
his  meetmg  with  her  gave  him  pleasure  She  lookid 
very  beautiful  on  that^wild  March  day  The^ffl 
brought  a  rich  colour  to  her  cheeks,  ^andh^rir  haj 
been  somewhat  dishevelled  by  the  breezes  But  thk 
only  added  to  her  beauty.  |he  looked  so  stfong^ 
healthy,  so  vigorous,  that  he  could  not  help  aSin^ 

kL^^  "°  '^^^  \  ^^"""^^  ^  y°"  >»"«,"  he  said. 
obv^^L     !r  '"f'^l'JS  ''P'y  *°  ^^  ^en^ark  on  the 
Srg'antd°S!^nr  °"'  ""''  ''^'-  ^  «  ^'^^  -« 

Maggie  was  very  glad  to  see  Dominic.  She  had 
heard  all  about  his  meeting  with  Cuthbert  TrevelyT 
who  was  staymg  at  her  father's  house,  and  she  wS 
f  nM  ?if  T^^  ^^  ^'^  *"  '^y  ^l'°"t  it     She  had  te^n 

from  Fathe^T  °T^  *t  ''''  °^<*«'^  •>«  had  rll^^S 
irpm  Father  Townley  that  he  faUed  to  meet  m7 
Trevelyan^  and  yet  she  could  not  help  scorn W  fhe 
action  Reared  as  she  had  been,  she  could  n?t  ™der- 
stand  how  a  man  could  shirk  his  obvious  duty  ™  the 
way  Dominic  had  shirked  his.  ^ 

have'^enJ'tf ^fl^"  ^.T""''  '"  ^^^  ^"^d  should  not 

bluntlv  wh^n  ff,  "J.'"^''"i5u°  ""y  S"°^'"  ^he  had  said 
bluntly  when  she  heard  of  the  upshot  of  the  matter. 

said  ^2Ti  ^lu  !°  '*^y''"'  Mr.  Wildthome,"  she 
said  ,  glad  too  that  you  have  promised  to  dine  with 
usto-night.    But  that  wUl  not  be^iU  half-pastX^  " 

than  h,K  ^  aPP°>ntment  with  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  less 
thaa  half  an  hour,"  said  Dominic. 

Yes,  and  do  you  know,  I  think  Mr.  Trevelyan  will 
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be  rather  late.  He  went  out  golfing  with  my  brother 
Fletcher  this  afternoon,  and  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
be  back  till  after  five.  They  are  both  keen  golfers, 
and  I  know  Fletcher  will  net  let  his  adversary  go  until 
they  have  finished  the  eighteen  holes.  You  have  never 
had  the  golf  fever,  I  suppose,  and  can't  understand  how 
it  feels?  It's  simply  awful.  When  you  get  it  you 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  for  golf.  Unfortunately 
I  speak  from  experience." 

'  I  wonder  you  are  not  playing  this  afternoon,  then," 
retorted  Dominic. 

"  My  opponent  failed  me,  or  I  should  have  been," 
she  replied  with  a  laugh.  "  I  went  to  the  links  with 
that  intention." 

"  I  am  glad  your  opponent  failed  you,"  said  Dominic 
impulsively. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  then  I  should  not  have  had  this  pleasure." 
And  Dominic  flushed  as  he  spoke. 

"  Now,  that's  very  kind  of  you,"  laughed  Maggie. 
"  Anyhow,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  M'.  Trevelyan,  be- 
cause it  will  be  Fletcher's  fault  if  he's  late.  As  it  was 
it  was  only  when  he  found  that  you  would  be  staying 
to  dinner,  and  that  a  few  minutes  would  make  no 
difference,  that  he  risked  the  possibility  of  being  late. 
By  the  way,  you  can  just  see  them  from  here.  They 
are  at  the  thirteenth  tee.  Would  you  not  like  to  go 
and  watch  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Dominic  ;  "  I  would  rather  stay  and 
talk  with  you — if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Then  we'd  better  go  to  Barstone  by  the  footpath, 
which  leads  through  Dingley  Clough,"  replied  Maggie. 
"  You've  heard  all  about  the  Brigfield  fiasco,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Dominic,  after  they  had  walked  a  few 
seconds. 
"  I  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers." 
"  And — and  what  did  you  thii^  ?  " 
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He  had  not  meant  to  ask  this  at  all,  but  now  that  he 
was  alone  with  Maggie,  he  had  a  most  consuming  desire 
to  know  what  she  thought. 

_'•  Do  you  want  me  to  be  quite  frank  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Then  I  was  awfu%  disappointed  in  von  " 

"  Yes  ?  "  •'     ■ 

"I  cannot  imagine  an  Englishman  accepting  a 
challenge  and  then  weakly  backing  out." 

"A  private  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  his  commander- 
m-chief,"  said  Dominic. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Maggie. 

"  Father  Townley." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Maggie. 

"  Did  you  not  know  ?  " 

"No  I  did  not  know.  I  thought  you  regarded 
yourself  as  a  minister  of  One  greater  than  any  priest. 
I  thought  you  regarded  yourself  as  having  a  Divine 
commission." 

<'.' Jt*^" "°*  *^"*  ^"^  understand.  Miss  Yorke." 
No,"  she  replied,  '■  I  do  not  understand.    First  of 
all,  I  hoped  you  refused  to  go  on  with  the  debate  be- 
cause you  wanted  to  be  loyal  to  your  Church." 

"  That  was  the  reason." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  and  then  she  gave  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  young  man  who  walked  by  her  side 
and  not::»d  that  he  was  still  clothed  in  the  garb  won^ 
by  the  brothers  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation 
This  consisted  of  a  kind  of  long,  loose  cassock  which 
reached  his  feet,  fastened  around  his  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  She  did  not  know  whether  he  was  tonsured  or 
not,  as  he  wore  a  biretta.  such  as  she  had  often  seen 
Jesuit  priests  wear  in  their  monasteries. 
''^  You  doubt  it  ?  "  he  said  ahnost  angrily. 

/-I."  ^..*"???^  y°"  '^  yourself  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Of  the  English  Catholic  Church,  certainly  I  " 
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"Of  the  Church  which  left  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
the  sixteenth  century  as  a  protest  against  its  super- 
stitions and  what  was  then  called  its  blasphemiS^" 
she  said.  ' 

'•  Ye-es,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

c  ','Af^^l  ^  ^.  ^^^  ^^^  ■■*P°'^  °f  your  lecture  at  Brie- 
field,  she  said;^ ..  I  turned  to  the  Prayer-Book  and 
examined  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  the  Homilies 
which  form  the  basis  of  your  ordination  vows.  I  hoped 
after  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  challenged  you  to  debate  your 
lecture,  that  you  had  again  read  those  Articles  and 
Homilies,  and  decided  to  be— well,  honest  " 

Again  she  angered  him.  The  blunt,  uncompromising 
manner  of  speech  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father  grated  upon  his  nerves.  It  left  no  room  for 
sophistries  of  any  sort. 

.  "  \°^^^^  "^^  outspoken,  Miss  Yorke,"  he  said,  his 
face  fiushmg. 

"The  real  question  is  whether  I  am  truthful,"  she 
said. 

]|  I  am  sure  you  desire  to  be  truthful,"  he  replied 
But  have  I  stated  the  case  correctly  ?  "  she  re- 
torted.      For  the  moment  I  am  not  arguing  whether 
the  Romanists  are  right,  or  whether  we  Protestants  are 
right.    The  question  which  haunts  me  is  this  •    Can 
a  man  who  is  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England,  who  has  taken  her  vows,  who  receives  the 
advantages  which  that  Church  gives  him,  and  yet 
advocates  the  very  things  which  Rome  claims,  and  his 
own  Church  rejects,  be  regarded  as  an  honest  man  ?  " 
Miss  Yorke  I  " 
"  Can  he  ?  "  persisted  Maggie. 
"  But  if  one  is  convinced  that  the  Reformation  was 
veiy  largely  a  mistake  ?  "  he  said  unguardedly. 

Then  he  should  not  stay  in  a  Church  which  claims 
to  exist  as  a  protest  against  Rome.  If  a  man  beUeves 
Kome  to  be  right,  let  him  in  all  honesty  go  to  Rome  " 
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YoilSV'^ft'jH^""*^^'"*^'*  *'"'  I^i«°°.  Miss 
control.  **'  '""  ''"'P'"*  •>»  *™P«r  under 

said  MSe'''°"  '"*'  ^'>'''^'"  ^  ^^»  *°  understand." 

wijhfnr-'hrLkTd.  *^  *° "'°""  ""^  ^''"-»»  fr"- 

'•  In  order  to  bring  her  back  to  Rome  ?  " 

„  °^*=*'  *°  *he  truth."  he  replied. 
Then  this,  if  I  understand  it,  is  your  position  "  saiH 
^.^J  s^opfuUy-    "You  tak;  voJCyou  ^"ll 
protest  agamst  '  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rn,^ 
and  then,  under  the  cloak  of  those  vo^.  you Idv^/t'e 

S.p^^--p;^-,Ho£^J 

"'ordinS.'^^  P""^^  *°  ^  ^^"""'  *°  y--o- 

.*  "  ^!?  ^  *S*'"  "''S^  *•'=''  ^  do  not  think  you  under 

stand  the  position?"   urged  Dominic.     "  ^""^ '^^'''^ 

i  am  afraid  I  am  very  dull,"  said  Maeeie  •   "  h„f 

woi^d  you  mind  endeavouring  to  ma^eTplain  ?o 

Dominic  was  silent.  He  found  it  quite  easy  to  deal 
vath  sophistries  when  he  was  discussing  the  i^atter 
with  men  who  sympathised  with  him,  but  mSs 
uncompromising  honesty  baffled  him  She  w^Kt 
accept  soph^riec   or  devious  reasoning.    To  her  a 

aSoTdlsfon'  °'  'ir  ^i"^'  ^  P°^"*°"  was  hoZrt 
hit  dishonourable,  and  in  her  blunt  Yorkshire 
fashion  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  ^orKshu-e 

hW»i/?'  u^  '^*"*^^  ™°'^®  *'>^  he  could  say  to  iustifv 
K  r  ^'-  T^-  ""  ^'^  ""t  l^°w  why  Ct  he 
longed  to  wm  her  good  opinion.    'W'hen  th^y  had 
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♦aUced  together  before,  he  had  been  able  to  free  him- 
self from  her  accusation,  but  now  it  was  not  so  easy 
For  the  first  time  he  really  saw  his  position  as  those 
whom  he  called  "  Prots  "  saw  it.  Here  was  a  woman 
at  least  his  equal  in  point  of  education  and  reaso.iing' 
who  was  uncompromisingly  honest,  and  yet  who  re- 
garded his  position  as  dishonest,  as  a  violation  of  the 
truth.  Moreover,  he  could  not  explain  why,  but  some- 
thing in  the  very  depths  of  his  being  told  him  that  she 
was  right. 

"To  me,"  went  on  the  girl,  "  it  is  as  though  a  soldier 
took  an  oath  that  he  would  defend  his  country  and 
then  subtly,  m  such  ways  as  he  was  able,  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"  But  if  one  felt  that  Protestantism  was  a  miserable 
negation,"  he  said  passionately,  "  if  one  felt  that  it  was 
blmding  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  great  truths  of 
the  Church,  if  one  felt  that  as  a  consequence  the 
country  was  drifting  to  dissent,  and  atheism,  and 
devihy,  what  then.  Miss  Yorke  ?  " 

"  I  admire  your  classification,"  replied  Maggie.  "  It 
IS  at  least  amusing  to  hear  Dissent  associated  with— 
the  other  things  you  mention.  Moreover,  you  will 
have  a  difficult  task  to  prove  that  Protestantism  was 
a  miserable  negation,  or  that  it  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  great  truths  of  Christ ;  but  let  that  pass 
If  I  felt  what  you  said,  I  would  be  honest.  I  would 
leave  the  Church  that  was  professedly  Protestant  and 
I  would  go  to  the  one  which  I  believed  in.  What  would 
you  say  of  a  cricketer  who  professed  to  play  for  one 
team,  and,then  did  aU  he  could  to  help  the  other  ?" 

"But  you  speak  of  the  English  Catholic  Church  as 
If  she  were  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic,"  said 
Dominic  «' Do  they  not  p-ofess  to  do  the  same 
work  ? 

"I  beUeye  they  do,"  repUed  Margaret ;  "  but  it  is 
hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.    The  Roman 
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CathoUc  Church  disowns  the  Anglican  She  doM  ««♦ 
adnut  the  validity  of  her  orders*;  Z  4a^,^Ter  ^^ 
an  heretical  sect,  and  looks  upon  her  memhL  J.^ 
number  of  disobedient  children  wSohIv™e7tlSL  ?^2 
u^r^,;  ?*  H'i*  C'>""»''  °"  the  otler  hand  i^™s 
tK  h'l°r";^-.''"'*='*  •"  "^  ^"  '■^•J  °'  ""-"a! 

"But  should  we  not  seek  to  heal  the  bre-irhM  <.„j 
work  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  ?"'  ^^ 

.<  S     **  *he  sacrifice  of  truth  " 

mistfkeS^^'h/"'^**"''  *''!*  *•"*  Reformation  was  a 

,:^  '      "^  **'d  unguardedly. 

„  Then  you  are  a  Romanist  at  heart  ?  " 

I  am  an  English  Catholic,"  he  replied.    "  At  heart 

Tf  co,?J"»K^*''  *•"  8"''*  K""-"*  Church-ahhou^r 

waTdo*S:^^^ep";r  *^^  *"  *•"=  «°"-  ^"^ 

alter^?""  ^°  ^°"  ^''"^  *•"*'  *•"*  ^°">an  Church  will  ewr 

.'.'  ?°'."  ""^  *^^'  almost  unthinkingly 
And  yet  you  seek  reunion  with  her  ?  " 

*h?^:l  l"^,  "°*  J"^*"^«'>  his  positii«j ;  he  realised 
Uutt  she  had  placed  him  in  an  awkward  sit^^ 
^d  yet  he  wanted  to  stand  weU  in  her  eves  He 
wanted  her  to  think  weU  of  him  ^ 

weIt^on^°"fw""""'^'"  '^''*"  ^^  *«"■«  children,"  she 
mv  fa^W  i    liT  "^"i"  ^*^"''*  '^th  a  letter  fo? 
S  vo„     T  „     •  "  ^°"  '"^**  Sone  I  had  a  sort  of  vision 
Of  you.    I  saw  m  you  a  sort  of  defender  of  the  faith 
a  man  who  unflinchingly  declared  the  truth  no  mS 

tt^:.rs:j^'^  "**'"*  '^- '  *^-«»>*  °^  y- 

;;  Another  Luther  I    God  forbid  I  "  he  cried. 
A."-  cher  Luther,"  repeated  Maggie.     "  A  man  who 

c7u~"«n/HTr'^  ■  °"^  *ho  t!Sc  a  clear,  sS? 

cour^  and  defied  everything.     I  am  so  disap^inted  " 

But  Luther  I     he  cried.    "  A  down,  a  PfaUistine. 

12 
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a  man  who  tore  the  Church  in  twain.  A  godleu 
wretch." 

"  Have  you  ever  read  a  real  authoritative  history  of 
Lutiier  ?  "   asked  Maggie. 

"  I  have  read  quite  enough  about  him,"  he  an- 
swered, almost  angrily. 

"  But  an  authoritative  history  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Will  you  ?  " 

"No;  that  is " 

"  I  wish  you  would." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  still  believe  you  want  to  be  honest. 
Come  now,  will  you  ?  " 

Tlieir  eyes  met,  and  he  felt  his  heart  throbbing 
wildly.  Why  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  longed  for  her 
to  think  well  of  him.  His  heart  had  burned  when  she 
spoke  of  her  vision  concerning  him. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me,"  he  added 
presently.    "  I  shall  still  remain  a  Catholic." 

"  I  admire  men  who  stand  by  their  convictions, 
whatever  they  may  be." 

^^  "  But  we  English  Catholics  do  that,"  he  said. 
"  God  knows,  many  of  our  men  have  suffered  for  their 
convictions.  Have  they  not  been  maligned,  dragged 
before  legal  tribunals  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  they  would  be  faithful  to  their  con- 
victions." 

"  And  unfaithful  to  their  ordination  vows." 

"  You  still  harp  on  that  I  " 

"  How  can  one  help  it  ?  All  the  same,  I  think  they 
are  to  be  pitied." 

II  Pitied  I    Why?" 

"  Because  they  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Church 
whose  ways  they  ape,"  said  Maggie  bluntly.    "  To  me 
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there  are  few  things  more  pathetic  than  the  position  of 
the  Ritualists,  and  those  who  claim  affinity  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  That  Church  laughs  at  them 
Rome  wiU  not  accept  the  English  Church  in  any  way 
and  yet  the  Romanising  section  of  it  goes  around  aping 
her  To  the  Church  of  Rome  you  are  nothing  but  a 
schismatic  layman,  and  yet  you  praise  her,  and  do  all 
you  CM  to  bring  her  back  to  England.  I  should  have 
thought  Englishmen  would  have  more  pride." 

Again  Dominic  looked  at  Maggie's  face,  and  again 
his  heart  beat  wildly.  How  he  wished  he  could  con- 
vert her ;  and  yet  her  cold  reasoning  stood  as  an  im- 
pregnable wall  against  him  ! 
"  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  " 
No,"  she  said,  "  neither  do  I  pretend  to  be.  Not 
that  I  do  not  admire  greatly  a  large  section  of  that 
Church.  I  do.  But,"  she  added,  "  I  cannot  admire 
those  who  have  taken  her  vows,  and  are  yet  false  to 
her  teaching." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  believed  as  I  be- 
lieve ?  "  he  stammered. 

^^  •'  I  would  join  the  Church  of  Rome  boldly,"  she  said  ; 
but  not  before  I  had  examined  her  claims,  yes,  ex- 
amined them  to  the  minutest  details  ;  in  any  case  I 
would  sail  under  my  true  colours— I  wiould  at  least  be 
to  the  world  what  I  really  was." 

He  never  hated  Maggie  so  mui.h  as  at  that  moment 
He  felt  that  she  scorned  him,  that  she  regarded  him  as 
a  traitor.  And  worst  of  all,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
aaswerher.  AU  the  logic  was  on  her  side.  It  was  true 
that  many  of  his  friends  who  were  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing pretended  that  they  were  helping  to  save  England 
from  Rome,  that  they  were  giving  people  all  that  Rome 
could  give  them,  without  joining  that  community. 
Some  of  them  had  even  professed  to  preach  against  the 
errors  of  Rome.  And  yet  he  knew  that  their  influence 
was  all  on  the  side  of  Rome.    He  could  not  help  ad- 
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mitting  that  all  the  tendency  of  the  Commtmity  of  the 
Incarnation  was  Romewaid.  They  were  fjr  ever 
Ecoming  the  "  Prots,"  whether  fovmd  in  the  "  Low  " 
Church  or  in  Dissent,  and  they  were  for  ever  copying 
the  ways  of  Rome.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew 
that  the  influence,  not  only  of  the  order  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  of  every  other  order  belonging  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Chuidi 
of  Rome.  If  he  joined  that  Church,  he  would  not  be 
the  first  who  had  gone  there  from  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation.  Besides,  did  not  the  Order  of  Corporate 
Reunion  exist  for  the  very  purpose  of  Romanising 
England  ?  Were  not  Romanisers  placed  in  Evan- 
gelical parishes,  under  the  guise  of  Evangelicals,  in 
order  that  they  might  subtly  and  slowly  accustom  the 
people  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  while  many 
Church  of  England  clergymen  werf  believed  on  good 
authority  to  have  taken  Rome's  ordination,  because 
they  did  not  believe  in  those  of  Anglicanism  ? 

And  Maggie  made  him  feel  this.  Her  uncompro- 
mising honesty  had  torn  aside  all  sophistical  rags,  and 
revealed  the  heart  truth  of  the  matter.  She  rebuked 
him  while  she  angered  him.  She  appealed  to  his 
honesty,  and  he  a  priest  I 

For  the  first  time  he  faced  the  thought  of  joining 
Rome.  Yes,  his  Community  had  paved  the  way  for 
this  step,  but  could  he  take  it  ?  It  meant  puUing  up 
the  roots  of  his  life,  after  all  had  been  said.  It  meant— 
it  meant  a  complete  submission  of  his  mind,  it  meant 
mental  suicide. 

And  this  girl  had  unsettled  him  ;  she  had  made  him 
feel  a  scorn  for  himself  ;  nay,  more,  she  made  him  f ""jI 
as  though  everything  were  unreal,  uncertain. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  "  he  asked 
hoarsely.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  may  be  obliged  to 
do  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 
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"  You  would  despise  me  more  than  ever." 

"  I  might  despise  your  intelligence,  your  powers  of 
reasoning,"  she  said,  "and  I  certainly  should  pity 
your  state  of  mind." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  would  for  ever  forswear  your  right  to 
be  a  free  man.  You  would  sacrifice  your  right  to  think 
on  religious  matters,  except  as  a  mediaeval  Church 
dictates ;  you  would  place  yourself  completely  under 
the  authority  of  a  Church  which  has  always  placed 
fetters  on  the  mind,  and  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
world.  Yes,  I  should  pity  yon  for  that,  because  you 
would  be  iiitellectually  a  slave.  But  I  should  know 
you  were  honest,  and  true  to  what  you  believed  to  be 
right." 

He  stood  still  and  looked  at  her  ;  and  as  he  looked 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  foundations  of  his  life  were 
shaken.  Why  had  God  allowed  this  woman  to  cross 
his  path  ?  She  who  was  always  unsettling  his  mind, 
and  turning  him  from  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out? 


CHAPTER   XVI 

DOMINIC  LEARNS  HIS  SECRET 

Dominic's  interviewwith  Cuthbert  Trevelyan  was  short. 
He  had  no  interest  in  their  conversation,  and  he  forgot 
many  of  the  instructions  ythich  Father  Townley  had 
given  him.    Moreover,  the  young  minister  confused 
hun.     He  realised  that,  intellectually,  they  lived  in 
different  worlds.    His   (Dominic's)   conception  of  a 
Church  had  been,  when  driven  to  its  logical  issue   a 
visible  organised  body,  subject  to  rules  and  regulations. 
Jesus  had  come  to  establish  a  Church.    He  had  given 
authority  to  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  and  they 
had  bf  stowed  on  others  their  authority  to  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  perform  priestly  functions,  by  the 
laying-on  of  hands.    A  certain  body  of  teaching  had 
been  given,  and  aU  who  accepted  this  belonged  to  the 
Church.    They  formed  the  body  of  the  Church.    Out- 
side this  body  all  was  confusion.    The  three  great 
sections  of  Christendom,  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and 
the  Anglican  Churches,  comprised  this  great  body 
outside  of  which  there  was  no  Church.    It  was  true 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
about  the  validity  of  the  Anglican  section,  but  up  to 
now  he  had  accepted  it  as  a  true  branch,  in  spite  of  a 
great  deal  of  evii  which  had  been  caused  by  the  Re- 
formation.   To  Cuthbert  Trevelyan,  however,  all  was 
different.    The  Catholic  Church  to  him  knew  nothing 
of  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  fences 
The  organisation  of  the  Church  was  only  so  much 
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machinery,  which  had  merely  a  tentative  value,  and 
which  might  be  altered  and  rearranged  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  simply  man-made,  and  had  no  Divine 
authority.  All  who  accepted  Christ  and  tried  to  live 
His  life  were  in  the  Church,  whether  or  not  they  were 
recognised  by  any  particular  Church. 

Thus  they  had  no  common  ground  on  which  to  stand, 
and  their  interview  quickly  came  to  an  end.  More- 
over, as  Maggie  had  predicted,  Trevelyan  had  been 
rather  late,  and  they  had  not  talked  long,  when  the 
young  minister  found  it  was  time  for  him  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Although  Dommic  did  not  realise  it,  that  evening 
formed  a  new  epoch  in  his  life.  While  he  was  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room,  Maggie  York  joined  him,  dressed 
for  dinner.  Hitherto  he  had  seen  her  only  in  outdoor 
attire.  He  had  admired  her  then,  admired  her  grace- 
fuhiess,  her  vigour,  her  abundant  health  and  strength  ; 
but  now  she  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  guise.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  try  and  describe  her  dress,  or  the  beauty 
of  her  appearance  as  she  suddenly  presented  herself 
before  Dominic.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  inter- 
vening years  were  as  nothing,  and  that  he  was  the  poor 
ragged  boy  again,  while  she  was  the  great  lady  of  the 
district.  Her  hair  gleamed  in  the  electric  light,  her 
complexion  dazzled  him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
she  had  forgotten  the  conversation  they  had  had,  and 
was  bent  on  being  pleasing  to  him.  She  talked  of 
art  and  music  and  books  ;  she  had  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
buke to  him,  and  had  become  a  siren  who  charmed  him. 
It  was  but  little  after  seven  when  she  came  into  the 
room  ;  evidently  she  was  desirous  that  he  should  not 
be  lonely.  He  was  her  father's  guest,  and  she  would 
do  her  best  to  entertain  him.  I .  .vas  a  new  Maggie  that 
he  saw— a  beautiful,  gracious-minded  maiden,  whose 
face  was  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  wkise  mouth  was 
filled  with  pleasant  words. 
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He  did  not  hate  her  now.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
anger  he  had  felt  towards  her  two  hours  before.  He 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  society  of  women.  Since 
he  had  stayed  at  the  boarding-house,  on  that  visit  to 
the  Yorkshire  watering-place,  he  had  scarcely  ever 
spent  an  hour  in  a  woman's  society.  He  had  lived  for 
his  work,  he  had  been  filled  with  the  passion  of  his 
mission.  Women  were  not  for  him,  and  he  believed 
with  the  Fathers,  whose  writings  he  had  devoured, 
that  any  man  who  would  hve  the  life  of  a  priest  of  the 
Church  must  banish  all  thoughts  of  women. 

"  Let  him  who  would  live  the  holy  Hfe  flee  from 
women,"  he  had  been  admonished  again  and  again,  and 
he  had  believed  in  it.  Nay,  more,  his  conversations 
with  Maggie  had  confirmed  the  belief.  She  had  turned 
him  aside  from  his  duty,  she  had  unsettled  his  beliefs 
she  had  almost  mocked  his  vocation.  What  wonder 
then  that  he  had  hated  her  as  an  enemy  of  his  soul  I 

But  aU  was  difierent  now.  She  smiled  upon  him, 
strove  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  her  beauty  fascin- 
ated him.  Moreover,  he  soon  found  that  they  had 
tastes  in  common.  One  of  the  accomplishments  which 
had  been  encouraged  at  the  House  of  the  Incarnation 
was  music.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  invaluable 
to  him  in  his  life-work.  He  had  gifts  in  that  direction 
and  revelled  in  the  old  oratorios  and  masses.  He  had 
a  line  voice  too,  and  was  no  mean  performer  either  at 
the  organ  or  the  piano,  and  Maggie,  who  had  a  perfect 
passion  for  music,  soon  found  herself  forgetting  her 
prejudices  against  him  while  talking  about  one  of  her 
favourite  studies. 

With  regard  to  books,  they  had  less  to  draw  them 
together.  Dominic's  reading  had  been  in  the  main 
mediaval  and  ecclesiastical ;  but  even  here  they  found 
a  common  ground  ot  mterest.  Since  Dominic  had  been 
away  on  his  mission  work,  he  had  read  a  few  modem 
books,  and  was  able  to  discuss  them  with  her. 
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When  the  dinner-beU  sounded,  they  looked  at  each 

a°*fcflSr'^''"*=  the  half-hou."had  passed'^ 

D.jmlr::it&gT''  •"  ^'•""^  ^  •'°"''"  ^ 

"  I  don't,"  said  Maggie  ;  "  I'm  frightfully  hunery 

Never  mind ;   I  have  insisted  that  ylu  shaU  take  me 

in  to  dmner  then  we'U  discuss  these  things  fully  '• 

I  m  glad  I  shall  sit  by  you,"  he  said.    "  You  see  " 

th^r  ""Vfu"  ^  «*P',^«on. "  I  know  so  little  aboit 
the  ways  of  the  worid." 

♦h^*  that  moment  Cuthbert  Trevelyan  entered,  and 

m^  ^T^T  ^f  *  ^'^l^e  *'  •>•*  he^  -'«e  pain. 
Why  he  did  not  know.    Why  should  Maggie  smile  on 

f^     ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ereet  him  so  kindly  ?    And  why 

sS.\''''Tf''''",*^"S  ''*'^"<=  lookso  handsomel^d 
striking  ?  He  could  not  help  comparing  himself  in 
hjs  long  cassock-like  robe  and  a  leathern  firffe  ^Ld 
hB  waist,  with  this  tall,  scholarly-lookingVunf  mT 
who  was  attired  in  the  evening  dress  ff  an  EnS 
f^sM?""**."'  ^f  ,'>™^«  ^hfbby  and  clowiTisf  bj 

^  of  Vi,  i^'  f '  ''^x.*^  .°°-y  ^""^^  Wildthome, 
SOT  of  the  drunken  Bamaby  Wildthome,  who  had 
t«en  a  disgrace  to  Meremeadows.  He  did  not  possess 
the  savotr  fa,reoi  Trevelyan,  the  man  who  had  Vs^ 
through  a  public  school  and  an  English  Unive^ 
He  had  been  a  kmd  of  wastrel,  taken  into  the  Com- 
Z^'^t^f-  ''«'»  °i<='»^rity  boy,  and  then  educated 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Community 

Ml^JiJ^\^*-  *',?^''^  '^"  ^*^^  °*  these  things. 
Maggie,  the  well-educated,  beautiful,  well-dres4l 
woman,  Md  the  scholarly,  well-dressed  man  had  made 
mm  so.     Why ? 

/„^"*  ^u  ^^  "°  *™^  *°  P"""«  the  question  further 
for  at  that  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Yorke  and 
their  two  sons  entered  the  room. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  found  himself  sitting  by 
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Maggie's  side  at  the  dining-table.  All  around  him  were 
evidences  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Springtime  had 
barely  come,  and  yt  the  table  was  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  Every  appointment  of  the  room 
betrayed  a  love  for  art  and  beauty.  The  conversation 
revealed  an  outlook  on  life  which  was  strange  to  him. 
He  had  lived  in  the  world  which  was  shaped  and 
limited  by  the  ideals  of  his  &)mmunity  ;  these  people 
look" a  wider.  He  found  his  conception  of  things 
broadening  as  if  by  magic.  Life,  literature,  religion 
were  all  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  yielded  to 
the  spell  of  the  hour.  By  nature  he  was  quick  and  re- 
ceptive of  new  ideas.  His  mind  had  great  capacities  ; 
but  he  had  lived  in  a  groove,  a  groove  of  sacenlotalism 
and  ecclesiasticism,  and  unconsciously  he  felt  the 
groove  was  widening.  The  experience  might  be  only 
transitory  ;  presently  the  training  and  influence  of  the 
last  few  years  would  assert  themselves  again  ;  but  for 
the  moment  he  lived  in  a  new  world.  These  Dis- 
senters, whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  ignorant  and 
blatant,  lived  in  a  larger  world  than  he,  their  outlook 
on  Ufe  in  all  its  bearings  was  wider  than  his,  and  his 
own  conception  looked  small  and  meagi  i. 

He  was  glad  now  that  the  debate  between  him 
and  Cuthbert  Trevelyan  had  not  gone  on.  He  would 
have  been  beaten  out  of  the  field,  simply  because 
the  other  man  would  have  led  him  into  realms  of 
thought  and  knowledge  of  which  he  was  p  ofoundly 
ignorant. 

He  felt  this  very  keenly  when  the  ladies  had  gone  into 
the  drawing-room  and  the  men  sat  around  smoking. 
He  (Dominic)  knew  nothing  of  the  books,  knew  nothing 
of  the  great  surging  thoughts  of  the  world  with  wh'A 
Cuthbert  Trevelyan  and  George  Yorke  were  perfectly 
conversant.  And  yet  George  Yorke  was  a  n-ere 
business  man.  How  could  he  (Dominic)  and  those 
who  had  been  trained  as  he  was  trained  expect  to  in- 
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SdrthrthSar '"*  "•'  °""°°''  '^  ""^  -« 

But  all  this  was  forgotten  presently.    He  was  bv 
Maggie  s  side  ^ain,  and  Cuthbert  Trevelyan  wasTkinc 

ofthe  '^^-    "?  ^°'!^'^  *°  '"'•^  ""^  persuLions^olh^ 
of  the  young  minister,  but  somehow  he  was  afraid 

Maggie  had  one  of  those  rare  contralto  voices  which 
compel  attention,  and  all  that  training  Ind^LS 
culture  could  do  for  her  had  been  lavished  upTw 
The  music  which  Dominic  had  heard  had  bee^fa  the 
S.t^h?Z^™  v'i*'^^  ••'  ^"^  passionately  fond  of  i?! 
«i»L  ♦!  "*,*^'*=**  "^"Sgie  struck  in  his  heart  was  not 
t^lV  religious     She  carried  him  away  into  ?he 

He  forgot  where  he  was.  To  him  they  were  away  in 
Arcadia,  where  all  was  sunshine  and  song,  while  he  and 
Maggje  walked  beneath  the  shady  bowef^.  Her  vok« 
seemed  to  arouse  m  him  a  thousand  hopes  and  lonrir^S 
unknoHHi  to  him  before.  He  wanted  to  en-  3  S 
«ony,  but  the  rich  caressing  tones  quieted  The  pato^ 

When  M^gje  ceased  singing  there  was  a  gentle 
murmur  of  "  Thank  you  I  "but  Dominic  wi  fuenf 
He  knew  his  secret  now.  He  loved,  and  his  love 
whUe  it  lifted  him  to  heaven,  caused  ^  the  S 
maddenmg  pans.  He  was  madly  jealous™  CuthS^ 
Trevelyan  jealous  even  of  her  father  and  mother  m" 
brother  But  more,  he  was  torn  with  anguish- ^e 
remembered  his  vows,  remembered  his  vocation  I  ' 

harttnM  I  ""L"  *f  ^  ^°"«^''-  "  ^  *™«  father  Townley 
had  told  hrni  that  he  need  not  hurry  back  early  but 

some  wild,  mad  thing.  He  would  break  all  rul^  ^ 
conventions.  /Jl  his  promises,  hopes,  and  vo^lk:^ 
rushmg  back  to  his  memory,  the  dream  0^1^  ^t 
years  asserted  itself ;  but  aU  seemed  as  nothing  as  hfe 
eyes  fed  on  Maggie's  beauty.    What  was  an^thi^ 


*«-  f^*:^ 
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everything,  in  comparison  with  those  great  laughing 
eyes,  the  perfect  oval  of  her  beautiful  face,  the  gleam 
of  her  hair,  the  witchery  of  her  voice,  the  magnetism 
of  her  presence  ? 

No,  no,  he  must  not  look  on  her;  it  was  black, 
damning  sin  for  him  to  do  so.  He  must  not  think  of 
the  song  she  had  sung  ;  he  must  crush  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  she  had  aroused.  He  loved  her,  and  that 
love  blackened  his  life,  made  all  his  dreams  impossible. 
He  had  taken  his  vows,  vows  which  hung  like  chains 
around  his  heart — ^vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience. 
What  right  had  he  ever  to  think  of  a  woman's  beauty, 
of  a  woman's  charm  ?  It  was  not  only  sin,  it  was 
madness.  He  was  wedded  to  the  Church,  to  religion. 
It  was  for  him  to  go  around  the  country  as  a  preaching 
monk  or  friar,  having  nothing,  caring  for  nothing, 
except  to  win  souls  for  the  Church. 

All  protested  against  his  going  so  ear'-,  but  he  did 
not  heed  them. 

"  I  must  go— I  promised,"  he  said.    "  Good  night  I  " 

He  staggered  out  of  the  house,  and  presently  found 
himself  on  the  drive.  No,  he  could  not  go  back  to  the 
House  of  the  Incarnation  ;  he  must  stay  out  there  alone 
in  the  night,  and  face  the  facts  of  his  life. 

The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  full.  A  high  wind  blew, 
and  great  masses  of  heavy  black  clouds  rolled  across 
the  sky.  But  it  was  not  cold.  The  smell  of  early 
spring  was  in  the  air,  and  the  earth  gave  promise  of 
waking  out  of  h(  •  sleep. 

He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  he  had  met 
Maggie  that  same  afternoon.  What  a  change  had  come 
to  his  thoughts,  his  heart  since  then  I  Then  his  work 
was  ev  rything,  while  now 

No,  no,  he  had  not  changed.  He  hated  her  then,  he 
hated  her  now.  Yes,  he  would  crush  all  thoughts  of 
her,  he  would  drive  her  out  of  his  heart,  his  life.  She 
was  an  emissaiy  of  Satan  sent  to  tempt  him.    He  had 
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been  wwned  against  her  in  the  past.  Had  she  not 
p*raly»ed  his  tongue,  when  he  was  about  to  proclaim 
against  the  sins  of  the  world  in  that  playhouse  ?  Had 
•he  not  made  hun  love  his  work  less  when  he  met  her 
on  the  moors  on  the  following  day?    Yes    he  le- 

Tl™^^  f"T  .?!  ^  ["'*  *  '""K*"!?  '<"  the  world, 
f„  ♦  ?  g-'"',*"*  '**'^'  *•>«  ^"""W's  'iberty,  a  longing 
iLi  r,"  P'?^'  *"  *•"*  8"''*  maelstrom  of  the  wSs 
goddess  hfe.  Dunng  the  years  he  had  not  seen  h^.  her 
power  oyer  him  had  gone  ;  but  when  he  had  met  her 
agam,  his  heart  had  warned  him  against  her.    Did  he 

Ch  .r!^?^?^  *  '  "  •!."  on^my-the  enemy  of  his 
Church  ?  That  very  day  she  had  been  aiain  the 
emissary  of  Satan.  Under  the  guise  of  trSth  and 
honour  she  had  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  liar  and 
a  traiton  She  had  bidden  him  leave  the  Church  which 
had  nurtured  hjn,  and  go  over  to  Rome.  Yes,  and 
her  lies  had  seemed  like  truth.  He  could  not  answer 
ner  then,  he  could  not  answer  now 

But  that  was  not  aU,  nor  the  worst.  That  night  she 
had  sung  to  hrni  as  the  sirens  in  the  old  Greek  stoiy 
sang  to  the  heroes  of  Romance.  She  was  tryine  to 
lure  him  on  to  the  rocks  of  worldliness  and  love/and 
he  a  priest  vowed  to  celibacy. 

..■^^*l"*i'*..*°''f°.*  ^'^  training,  his  vows.  Again  he 
!?,!  ?K  ?  °'  ^f""  *y^''  *•'«  elitter  of  her  hlir,  the 
glory  of  her  face  ;  he  heard  the  music  of  her  voice 'too 
a  voice  which  lured  him  away  from  the  things  to  which 
he  had  promised  to  be  faithful. 
Oh,  how  he  loved  her  I    He  would  give  years  of  his 

ttl°,'^J'^  ^Tr^.  *°  '°'°*  t'^**  •»«'  »'«art,  her  smile 
were  for  him  What  mattered  if  she  were  a  schis- 
matic  what  did  he  care  about  her  scorn  for  his  intel- 
lectual position  ?  He  loved  her.  Was  she  not  pure 
honourable  beautiful ;  why  then  should  he  not  cherish 
the  Uiought  of  her  ?  Men  had  called  him  clever,  elo- 
quent.   He  had  been  able  to  sway  the  multitudes  by 
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the  chann  of  his  speech.  Why  could  not  he  become 
famous,  rich  perhaps  ?  Then— then  he  could  go 
boldiv  to  her,  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  I 

\vifel  How  dare  he?  Had  he  not  promised  to 
drive  all  thoughts  of  love  from  his  heart  ?    Had  he  not 

e leaded,  begged  that  he  might  take  the  vows  that  now 
ound  him  ?  •  And  were  not  his  vows  holy — were  they 
not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  Church  ? 

Yes,  she  was  the  enemy  to  his  soul,  and  he  hated  her. 
An  anger  such  as  he  had  never  known  before  surged  in 
his  heart.  Rather  than  encourage  love  for  her,  he 
would  strangle  her  with  his  own  hands.  A  vow  was 
passed,  it  was  eternally  binding.  This  woman,  fair, 
beautiful,  charming,  clever  as  she  was,  was  only  an- 
other Eve  tempting  him  to  eat  of  forbidden  fruit. 

He  would  drive  her  out  of  his  mind.  He  would 
struggle,  fight,  pray,  do  penance,  work.  Ah,  yes,  his 
salvation  lay  in  activity,  he  would  plead  with  Father 
Townley  to  send  him  away  to  a  place  where  it  would 
he  impossible  for  him  to  see  her.  He  would  ask  that 
he  might  be  sent  amidst  scenes  of  poverty,  misery, 
squalor,  sin  ;  then  he  would  see  what  the  world  meant, 
see  what  was  the  result  of  having  thoughts  other  than 
those  of  the  Holy  Church. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  House  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
saw  a  light  in  Father  Townley's  study.  He  would  ask 
for  admission,  and  tell  him  all.  Father  Townley  was 
not  his  confessor,  but  he  would  tell  him  everything,  of 
every  meeting  he  had  had  with  Maggie,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence she  had  had  on  his  life.  Then  he  would  plead 
that  he  might  be  sent  to  some  dark,  benighted  place, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  where  he  could  forget  the 
doubts  she  had  aroused  with  regard  to  his  position, 
forget  the  mad  passion  which  burnt  at  his  heart. 

No,  he  would  not  tell  him  all.  How  could  he  ?  How 
could  he  allow  Maggie's  name  to  be  discussed  even  by 
Father  Townley  ?    Besides,  he  did  not  love  her.    He 
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^^  "l!''  «•*  '?'*''*^  "••  P^'°"  »■»«  had  aroused  in 

.Im^r  ,"'''"u7  •"  °"8ht,  knew  that  it  wa*  a  .in 
atao.t  "n  orgivable  to  keep  back  anything  from  him  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  it.    Every  fibre  in  his  being  prol 

did  not  love  her,  of  course  he  did  not ;  rather  he  hited 
her  as  an  emissary  of  Satan.  «"i«  ue  naiea 

"  ul'^f  Tpwnley  met  him  with  a  smile. 
"  .nH  K  ■  ^!?^'<=-  my  son,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  way, 

and  how  did  you  enjoy  your  evening  at  Barstoie  ?  "^ 

worlH^I  ""^""«'  Father.    We  lived  in  different 

E'^worldlfn^.-?"'''^  '''''■    '  '"*'''•  *•>-  -l'^. 

»  »!l*''  T°"^'*'y  looked  at  him  keenly. 
„  What  IS  the  matter  ?  "  he  said. 

I  «m  II^'m*'''*'  P**'>«^:  I  ^t  to  get  back  to  work, 
no^el?^^  "T'u  ^  ^"'^'='''"8  again.  You  ne5 
lla^«llTi  ^  '^  '"eve^repeat  the  Brigfield  fiasco. 

™  nT^!  "°**""8  °*  *•>'<=''  y°"  would  disap. 
prove.    Only  let  me  get  to  work."  ^ 

^^  Somethmg  is  disturbing  you,  Dominic  ?  " 
n     :**'  ,    Jf°"  '""'w  how  they  regard  me  ud  at 

SX^^  v^"  "°  "u^;'**  *°  """»"  «  the  Church  of 
P^^J^IJI^''*  P'*^<=»>"'8  the  doctrines  which  her 
Prayer-book  condemns.  That  according  to  Romanists 
my  ordmation  is  false,  invalid.     I  waft  to  kT S 

b^lJcTtoTorr-'  '  ''''"'  ''''"  "P*""-  ■■  ^  --t\o'|S 

H^^  f^**"^'  '^°*"'''y  '°°''«<1  *t  him  searchingly. 
h=,!,  *  u  ^*'''^  "^.f  something  in  Dominic's  mind  which 
t™th°°W  h°e  If  '"^-  ""^  ^'^  °°*  -=-"  «"«-  -t  the 
th^  silrf^      "^  *^*"  '^  """^  ^^^  ^PPe*"=d  <» 

snffp^H^^P*  u^l'  ^^^'"  ^^  reflected.  "He  has 
suffered  enough  for  his  mistake,  and  he's  penitent.    I 
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will  not  uk  him  further  quettiont ;  after  all,  1  am  not 
his  con'euor.  One  thing  is  certain,  his  faith  is  not  un- 
settled. He  has  no  inclinations  towards  Rome.  I  am 
glad  for  that,  for  I  don't  want  any  scandal.  There  is 
enough  talk  as  it  is  about  this  being  a  training  ground 
for  Rome,  and  Dominic  is  too  good  an  asset  to  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  Anghcan  Church  to  lose.  In 
another  five  years  he  will  be  crowding  the  cathedrals 
of  England." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Father  Townley  presently,  "  As 
fortune  or  misfortune  would  have  it,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Father  Bingley,  of  Hendly  Clough, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  colliery  town,  telling  me  that 
the  doctors  have  ordered  him  to  the  South  of  France. 
The  fellow  has  been  overworking  himself,  and  has 
broken  down.  He  wants  a  locHm  ;  it's  an  awful  place, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  for  you." 

"  Send  me,  send  me,  please.  Father  I"  cried  Dominic. 
"  It  will  be  just  the  work  I  want." 

"  All  right,  then  ;  you  can  go  to-morrow.  And  now 
it's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed.  You  look  ill,  and  worn 
out.    I  can  see  that  society  does  not  agree  with  you." 

By  the  next  evening  Dominic  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  St.  Michael's  Church  House,  Hendly  Clough,  and 
was  receiving  instructions  from  .'Father  Bingley  about 
the  work.  He  found  that  the  church  was  only  a  shabby 
room  in  the  worst  part  of  a  colliery  town,  but  he  did  not 
mind  that.  Shabby  and  dirty  as  the  room  was,  Father 
Bingley  had  done  his  best  for  the  altar.  That  at  least 
gave  evidence  that  the  priest-in-charge  was  a  great 
lover  of  Roman  ritual,  and  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  copy  the  wajrs  of  the  Roman  Church,  of  which 
he  was  a  secret  member.  Moreover,  he  had  given 
what  he  called  "definite  Church  Teaching"  to  the 
people,  so  that  Dominic  found  that  the  neighbourhood 
was  fully  prepared  to  listen  to  his  own  views. 

He  gave  his  whole  soul  to  the  work.    Father  Bingley- 
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p^**  ''.*  ^^  '**''**'•  *^  '««  eager  than  Dominic 
uttie  church  bell  was  constantly  calling  the  ueoDle TJ 

«nS^♦♦^.^°"f '  »"'^8'n8  classes,  organising  club" 

X.  ^°V^   *•"*   seemed   probable.     When   nich* 

Hecate  bultn  "'='='.''  e^'^"^*'^  *°  drag  hiZf  to^* 
«hh!^  ♦   A   v'^J  ?'  ^  ^''^  unhealthy  nature  of  his  work 

seemed  °ilel^"2  T '"^'"  '"'  *"«''="=''  "P°"  "iiTtf; 
tS  ^  ''"™y  •"*  "**"^y  «t™n«  constil 

nJ^.r,"*^^''*?'^'"'  '^<*  "^"^  »'  Hendly  Cloueh  for 
about  a  fortnight,  he  felt  so  iU  that  he  decided  tfsJnd 
the  woman  who  looked  after  him  to  m11  a  d^tor  ^t 

^'^he'cre  rn''  r'"*  °'  «=^i»8  hir  ^  tLls'i^! 
pose,  she  came  to  hmi  bearing  a  card 

..nh  .7;i?*''u"y  ^*^°°"'  SJ."  he  read  wonderiMrlv 
Oh  1 1  remember.    Will  you  show  him  in.  Mr.  sSf?: 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

A  PRIEST  OF  THE   ROMAN  AND  A   PRIEST  OF  THE 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

Father  Ritzoom  allowed  his  keen,  searching  eyes  to 
rest  on  Dominic  as  he  entered.  He  had  come  on  a 
somewhat  delicate  mission,  and  he  wanted  to  thor- 
oughly understand  his  man  before  entering  upon  it. 
To  those  who  have  met  Father  Ritzoom  in  the  pages 
of  other  narratives,  an  introduction  to  this  remarkable 
man  is  not  needed.*  To  other  readers  of  these  pages, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  Father 
Ritzoom  was  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Society  o.  Jesus.  His  great  object  in  life  was  to 
destroy  Protestantism  in  England,  and  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  this  end  he  gave 
all  the  power  of  a  remarkable  mind  and  personality. 
He  delighted  in  what  was  called  the  Catholic  Move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  for  whf'e  he  denied 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  and  regarded  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  schismatic  layman, 
he  saw  that  all  the  secret  efforts  which  had  been  put 
forth  since  the  days  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  to 
"  Catholicise "  the  English  Church,  was  all  helping 
on  the  conversion  of  England  to  Romanism.  Indeed, 
it  was  reported  that  he  encouraged  such  societies  by 
his  advice,  and  by  sending  loving  messages  from  Rome. 
"  Of  course,  all  tb  jse  ritualistic  fellows  who  are  aping 

•  "  The  Scarlet  Woman,"  "  The  Purple  Robe,"  "The  Woman  oi 
Babylon." 

IM 
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our  waj^  present  a  veiy  sony  figure,"  he  sneered, 
and  should  lose  the  respect  of  honest  men;    but 
what  of  that  ?    They  are  doing  Rome's  work  in  a 
way  which  is  impossible  to  us." 

On  occasions  he  advised  ritualistic  ministers  of  the 
AngUcan  Church  to  come  out  boldly  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  but  not  often.  "They  serve  us  better  by 
accustonung  Protestants  to  our  ceremonials  and  our 
dogmas,"  he  would  laugh.  Moreover,  when  they 
grew  discontented  with  Anglican  ordination,  he  made 
It  easy  for  them  to  be  reordained  by  a  Roman  Bishop 
even  while  they  retained  their  positions  as  ministers 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  "  If  they  are 
willing  to  consent  to  occupy  such  a  position,  that's 
their  affair,  not  mine,"  he  would  say  cynically.  "  The 
English  people  are  fools,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  be 
gulled  by  fellows  who  have  taken  our  orders,  and  yet 
parade  as  members  of  the  English  Catholic  Church- 
well,  let  them.  Our  work  is  going  on.  If  England  is 
ever  to  be  converted,  the  work  wiU  be  done  by  .ne 
ntuaUstic  party  in  the  English  Church.  They  can 
do  It  quietly,  subtly.  The  English  Protestants  pay 
these  ritualistic  feUows  to  instil  Romish  doctrines 
into  the  minds  of  their  children,  thinking  all  the  time 
that  they  are  maintaining  a  Church  which  is  a  bul- 
wark against  Rome.  It  is  the  best  joke  I  know,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  spoil  the  fur," 

Mostly  Father  Ritzoom  interested  himself  in  affairs 
mvolving  large  financial  issues,  but  sometimes  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  different  ends.  He  rarely 
encouraged  those  who  belonged  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Romanising  section  to  come  out  boldly  on  the 
side  of  Rome.  They  were  only  names,  and  did  not 
count  much  ;  but  when  he  met  a  man  of  note,  the 
son  of  an  English  Church  dignitary,  or  some  one  of 
striking  ability  who  had  leanings  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  then  he  did  his  utmost  to  lead  them  to  take 
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the  definite  Homeward  step,  so  that  he  could  advertise 
it  in  the  newspapers. 

Father  Ritzoom  happened  to  be  in  Yorkshire  when 
Dommic  was  going  from  parish  to  parish  conducting 
missions.  The  fame  of  the  young  priest  was  increasing 
daily,  and  then  Father  Ritzoom  made  it  his  business 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  him.  He  went  to  Father 
Mullamey  at  Meremeadows,  who  told  him  all  he  knew  ; 
and  as  occasion  occurred,  the  Jesuit  went  to  hear  him. 
He  was  immediately  struck  wi.h  Dominic's  orator  :al 
gifts  and  his  great  power  of  attracting  the  multitudes. 
He  saw  that  when  the  name  of  Father  Dominic  was 
annoimced  to  preach,  crowds  of  all  sorts  of  people 
thronged  to  hear  him.  He  realised  too  that  the 
yoimg  man's  personal  magnetism,  his  intense  passion, 
and  his  seemingly  unquestioning  faith  influenced 
people  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"  Whether  the  fellow  knows  it  or  not,  he  is  really 
one  of  us,"  he  reflected.  "  He  will  wake  up  one  day 
to  find  liiat  his  Anglican  orders  are  so  much  mockery, 
and  then  we  shall  see  some  very  interesting  things. 
The  House  of  the  Incarnation  has  trained  him  very 
well.  The  fellows  have  really  made  him  a  Romanist. 
He  is  not  an  o  ^maiy  man,  and  therefore  great  care 
will  be  needed.  He  is  a  fellow  who  might  jump  over 
the  traces  altogether;  but  there  seems  very  little 
danger  of  that  at  present.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
should  'go  over.'  He  has  made  a  reputation,  and 
that  reputation  must  be  used  for  Holy  Church." 

■That  was  why  he  spoke  to  him  after  the  lecture  at 
Brigfield,  and  that  was  why  he  visited  him  that  night. 
He  had  learnt  everything  that  had  taken  place  after 
Trevelyan's  challenge,  for,  as  may  be  imagined.  Father 
Ritzoom  was  not  without  friends  among  the  "  Fathers  " 
and  "  Brothers  "  in  the  House  of  the  Incarnation. 
Indeed,  he  made  it  his  business  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  all  the  Romeward  Movement  Societies 
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which  owed  their  existence  to  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment in  Oxford  at  the  time  of  Newman. 

"  The  English  Church  pa)re  the  money  to  do  our 
work  ;  what  more  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be 
made  ?  "  he  would  say,  with  his  peculiar  smile. 

"  You  remem'uer  me  ?  "  he  said  to  Dominic,  as  the 
young  man  pointed  to  a  chdr. 

"  Perfectly,  and  of  course  I  know  you  by  repute. 
Possibly  I  may  have  seen  -m  at  the  House  of  the 
Incarnation." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Ritzoom,  with  a  smile.  By 
the  way.  Father  Dominic,  you  don't  look  well.  You 
are  overworked." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am,"  replied  Dominic,  with  a  wan 
smile.  "  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  Mrs.  Burt  for  a  doctor  when  you  arrived." 

"  I've  given  some  study  to  medicine  myself,"  said 
the  Jesuit,  "  and  I  always  carry  a  strong  tonic  with  me 
wherever  I  go.  I  find  it  invaluable  after  continuous 
hard  work.  An  Italian  savant  told  me  about  it,  and 
I  have  it  made  up  in  pilules.  It  acts  like  magic. 
Won't  you  try  one  ?  I'll  take  one  myself.  I  find 
myself  very  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work." 

He  took  a  small  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  ex- 
tracted a  siiiall  white  pilule. 

"  It's  very  small,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said  with  a  smile ; 
"  but  I  find  it  a  most  powerful  restorative." 

He  placed  the  pilule  in  his  mouth,  and  passed  the 
bottle  to  Dominic. 

"  Try  one,"  he  said  ;  "  it  can't  hurt  you,  and  I'll 
stake  my  reputation  that  you'll  feel  a  new  man  in 
five  minutes." 

Dominic  felt  the  other's  keen,  searching  eyes  upon 
him  as  he  followed  his  example. 

"  You'll  find  the  work  different  here  from  that  which 
you  have  been  doing  lately,"  went  on  the  Jesuit. 

"  Yes,  it's  utterly  different ;    but  I  Uke  it.    One 
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gets  tired  of  speaking  to  great  surging  crowds.  It's 
very  necessary  work  too.  The  vicar  of  the  adjoining 
parish,  which  has  a  very  large  church,  is  a  strong 
Prot,  and  Bingley  has  had  a  terrible  time  her^.  Still 
he  made  a  footing."  ' 

"  And  nearly  killed  himself  in  making  it,"  suggested 
Ritzoom. 

"  Yes,  he  did.    You  see,  Bingley  is  not  a  strong 
mM,  either  physicaUy  or  intellectually.    He  had  to 
make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  his  devotion  " 
"  You  know  Bingley  ?  " 
II  Only  a  little.    He  is  not  one  of  our  men." 
'  No.    He's  even  more  advanced  than  you." 
Dominic  looked  questioningly  at  his  visitor,  but  did 
not  reply. 

"  I  know  Bingley  well,"  went  on  Ritzoom. 
Yes  ?  " 

.."  Y^-  ,^  imagine  he  would  call  me  one  of  his  best 
fnends.  He  consulted  me  about  a  very  important 
question."  '^ 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

.."Y^^"  It's  a  secret  to  all  save  a  few  I  butbecomine 
dissatisfied  with  his  Anglican  orders,  he  secretly 
received  orders  from  other  sources.*'.  • 

"  And  yet  remains  in  the  AngUcan  Church  1  "  cried 
Dommic. 

"  E\ddently.    Of  course  his  continuing  to  work  as 
an  Anglican  priest  is  his  affair  ;  but  as  for  the  other— 
we?l  directly  he  gave  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he 
cc   .d  do  nothing  else." 
Dominic  was  silent. 

"  I  think  you  see  that  yourself.  But,  by  the  way 
how  do  you  feel  ?  Am  I  not  right  about  the  restorative 
effects  of  my  pilules  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are,"  replied  Dominic.  "  I 
had  forgotten  that  I  felt  so  unwell.  I  feel  like  a  new 
man." 
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"  I  was  sure  you  would,"  replied  Ritzoom.  "  I 
have  derived  the  same  advantage  from  them  a  hundred 
times.  They  are  entirely  harmless,  too,  and  have 
none  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  such  drugs  as  morphine 
and  opium.    But  about  Bingley  ;  didn't  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  had  heard  some  rumours  of  it,  but  I  had  given 
them  no  serious  attention.  No,  I  did  not  know ; 
indeed  I  should  not  have  believed  it,  if — if  some  one 
who  was  absolutely  sure  had  not  told  me." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  ..It— not  r.rnest." 

"  Don't  yon  think  so  ?  But  would  it  have  been 
honest  for  him  to  have  continued  administering  the 
sacraments,  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  had  no 
right  to  do  so  ?  " 

Dominic  was  silent.  Ritzoom's  question  raised  the 
doubt  which  Maggie  Yorke  had  aroused  weeks  before, 
and  which  ever  since  he  had  been  trying  to  crush. 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  this  when  I  heard  you 
lecturing  at  Brigfield,"  went  on  Father  Ritzoom. 
"  You  fully  endorse  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  yet  you  stop  short  of  the  logical  issue.  Bingley 
has  not  stopped  there.  That  is  the  difference  between 
you.  But  you  are  tired,  and  don't  feel  like  facing  the 
matter." 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  feel  tired  now,  thanks  to  you,"  said 
Dominic,  "  and — and,  I'm  terribly  interested  in  what 
you  say  ;  please  go  on." 

"  Of  course  the  whole  question  appeals  in  a  different 
way  to  these  Protestant  fellows,"  went  on  Ritzoom. 
"  To  a  man  like,  well,  say  the  late  Dean  Farrar,  the 
whole  idea  of  Apostolical  Succession  was  a  sort  of 
fandango  of  nonsense.  He  might  not  admit  it  in  so 
many  words  ;  but  to  any  one  who  holds  the  Catholic 
idea  of  the  Church,  Bingley's  action  was  the  only 
logical  one.  If  the  Church  which  our  Lord  established 
was  founded  on  the  idea  of  bishops  and  priests  to 
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whom  He  gave  authority,  and  if  that  Church  evm™ 

An/1  ;*  i*  .     ""■"  aeciares  it  to  be  excommunicate  ? 

belong  to  the  one  indivisible  Church  >  " 

of  R^e^nSa.^'p^.P"-*  o^  the  Chu«h 

I  wonder  Bingley  had  me  here,"  said  Dominic 
ordeL™'^""  *"*  P"*'^«  BingleV  has^°S-hi, 

"  From  whom  ?  " 
auiet^v"^  ""?  ^  '»''•  ^  ','  '^<'  P^t''^'-  Riteoo«n  laughed 

For  no™  ,to„  «  hour  Ita  two  Ulkrf ;   ,|,  <„ 
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suggesting  difficulties,  the  other  meeting  them  Manv 
ancent  books  and  traditions  were  quoted  the  sayWs 
,  of  men.  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  save  to  a  fe!! 
ecclesiastics  and  students  of  ^cient  S^  were 
urged.  Celsus,  Athanasius,  Theodoret,  St.  AuCTsdne 
iTI:  ^'■:"*"^V^d  ""any  another  teacher  fSten 

witnesses  to  attest  to  certain  theories.  But  little 
reference  was  made  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity    Neither  urged  that  the  wofd  "  cS'' 

ev?nThen°Hl  "m"'^  ■^'''  ^  «'^  *^^^h'"g'  -"^t 
frnm  th  J  ff ^^g  Was  evidently  far  removed 

from  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  Church.  Nor  did  either 
of  them  seem  to  realise  that  the  great  idea  in  the 

nX^  ^■'"u^  ^^  *••«  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  which  was  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  tove  ard 
mercy  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Both  of  them 

s^ld'ablut  '°  ''•""^-  "'^^^  "'"'^  FatherfLd  e£ 
Chris  *"  "--fanisation  which,  if  the  Founder  oi 

£de^  ^'"whnr/.'^  "'  ""'  «■=  '"^""""ed  only 
in  laentally     while  they  were  willing  to  forget  the 

great  central  truths  of  His  teachin|  and  E^d 

Church*'^i?hr??>."'T*''^  *°  ^  interpreted  by  the 
v-nurcn,  and  the  Church  was     -nedi^val  m^ti-m  /^^r. 

into  a  sacerdotal  mould.    And  the   Tesuit  had   th. 
tZl  T  '^'^T'^--    He  ^Poke  ftnes'of  <^r 
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"There  is  no  stopping-place,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said  presently.  "  Once  leave  the  Protestant  idea  of 
the  Church,  which  is  as  vague  as  a  cloud,  which  has  no 
authoritative  system,  and  which  therefore  is  no  Church 
at  all,  and  there  is  no  resting-place.  Your  Community 
teaches  that  the  Reformation  was  a  mistake,  and 
agrees  with  another  society  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
it  is  '  a  dark,  and  in  some  sense  a  damnable  spot  in 
our  Church's  history.'  Well  then,  where  are  you? 
You  do  not  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood ;  you  do  not  doubt  that  she  is  the  one  Church 
which  goes  back  through  thu  ages  And  yet  this 
Church  with  one  united  voice  speaks  with  no  un- 
certain sound.  It  declares  that  the  Anglican  Church 
is  as  much  excommunicate  as  the  Nonconforming 
Bodies ;  that  the  fellow  who  stands  up  to  preach  at 
the  street  comer  has  as  much  authority  to  administer 
the  sac:  iments  as  your  so-called  Bishops  of  Manchester 
or  Liverpool  or  Canterbury.  Then  where  is  your 
stopping-place  ?  Admit  the  sacerdotal  conception  of 
the  Church,  and  there  is  no  resting-place  until  you 
reach  Rome." 

And  Dominic,  whose  training  had  prepared  him  for 
the  reception  of  this  idea,  had  to  admit  that  it  was 
so.  And  yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  l^omething,  he 
knew  not  what,  made  him  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing deeper,  something  higher,  which  both  he  and 
Ritzoom  failed  to  see. 

"  What  would  you  advise  ?  "  he  said  presently. 

"  I  should  leave  what  all  true  Catholics  regard  as 
a  bastard  Church,  and  come  out  boldly  on  the  side  of 
truth,"  said  Ritzoom.  "  I  should  prepare  for  the 
priesthood  of  Rome.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  order 
of  men  who  can  act  secretly,  like  Bingley." 

"  I  must  consider  it  further,"  said  Dominic  pre- 
sently. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  Jesuit.    "  It 
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is  rjsht  you  should ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have 
no  doubt  about  results.  I  advise  you  not  to  work  lo 
harf ;  take  it  a  little  easier,  and  s^nd  ai  amZt  of 
your  spare  tune  in  readmg  those  books  of  Bingley's 
And  now,"  he  went  on.  "  I  have  something  eke  to 
say  to  you.  I  did  not  call  to-night  wholly  to  tllk  about 
matters  ecclesiastical."  «>^auoui 

."  ?°  '  "  ^^  Dominic  looked  at  him  questioninriy 

CumtSp"J.'^JkerR£^  '"  "^^  ^''-ef  o^f 
"  Why  ?  " 
"  I  am  only  curious." 

curi?us*?"°"  """"^  '*'"'*  *""'  ""^  *"'  ^^e 

•'  I  have  always  a  reason  for  everything,  mv  dear 
'I  TV  J^'  *!?*''  "'  «»»«  information  cLrtol^ 
I  wl^i^i'^'^!:'^?  WUdthomes  the  other  day°Md 
I  wondered  whether  it  had  any  connection  with  yolT" 

»»,),?  1  ^""^  ^**?^'  ^'«*  •>«  e^^«  "e  «»ne  old  pipers 
which  he  declared  gave  full  proof  that  I  did,  but  I 

a  thought"'    '        ^-  *^'  ^  '^^*  ^'"y  ^^^  ^^ 
"  Have  you  them  here  ?  " 
Dominic  shook  his  head. 
Ritzoom  looked  disappointed.    "I  am  sorry  for 

tf    ^^'^^■-      }  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  looked^Mhem' 
and  tested  their  value."  "'ciu, 

have?'**  ^°  ^°"  '"'^'    ^**  ^^"^  """^  they 

f„^'i^!?"*  hesitated.    He  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  should  say  more.    Presently  he  pull^ 

This  was  what  Dominic  read  .• 
We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Timothy  Wild- 
thome,   Esq..   of   Wildthome   Barton,  ™berland; 
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whkh  took  place  yesterday  morning.  The  deceased 
gentleman  never  married,  and  as  he  was  an  only  son, 
the  estate  must  necessarily  revert  to  another  branch 
of  thr  family.  From  an  examination  of  the  family 
records,  we  leam  that  the  grandfather  of  the  gentle- 
man, just  deceased,  had  a  brother  named  Barnabas, 
who  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Wildthoms  Barton 
immediately  after  his  brother  came  into  possession, 
and  that  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him  afterwards. 
If  he  married  and  had  a  family,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  one  of  his  descendants  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
estate.  As  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  said 
Barnabas  Wildthome,  however,  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  left  in  a  condition  of  delightful  uncertainty." 

"My  father  was  called  Barnabas,"  said  Dominic, 
when  be  had  finished  reading. 

"Possibly  you  are  the  heir."  suggested  Ritzoom, 
watching  him  closely. 

"And  if  I  am,"  said  Dominic  thoughtfully,  "  it  is 
probably  to  only  a  very  small  amount." 

"  Wildthome  Barton,"  said  Ritzoom.like  one  musing. 
"  Of  course  it  may  be  only  a  small  farm,  with  perhaps 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  a  year.  If  I  remember 
aright,  the  word  Barton  has  various  meanings,  but  is 
generally  supposec  to  mean  a  large  farm.  I  should 
imagine  it  would  mean  this  in  the  present  case." 

"  My  father  told  me  that  his  forefathers  were  land- 
owners," said  Dominic  ;  "  but  I  never  paid  any  heed 
to  him.  You  see  we  lived  in  a  hovel,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  drunken  outcast.  It  might  seem  as  though 
there  was  something  in  what  he  said.  Besides,  he  wiu 
very  particular  about  these  papers.  He  was  very 
proud  of  them,  too,  and  declared  that  they  gave  proof 
of  his  being  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Cumberland. 
"  What  religion  were  they  ? "  asked  Ritzoom. 
Catholic  or  Protestant  ?  " 
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"i  don't  Imow.  My  father  was  an  ati.eUt,  at  least 
so  he  said.  My  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  had  me 
baptised  in  the  Catholic  Chapel." 

i.  13r"  "''**°  8''*  "^  '•'^  P*P«"'  I  will  see  if  there 
IS  anythmg  m  it,"  said  Ritzoom. 

huS?^'^  was  sUent  a  few  seconds,  then  be  said. 

"  Oh  I  I  forgot.    It  is  aU  nothing  to  me." 
I  Nothing  to  you.    Why  ?  " 
"  I  have  taken  my  vows." 
"  What  vows  ?  " 

"The  vows  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation." 
Ritzoom  looked  at  him  keenly,  then  he  rose  to  his 

"You  will  have  a  great  deal  to  think  about,"  he 
said  slowly-"  a  great  deal.  You  have  come  to  a  kind 
of  cross  ways  m  the  road  of  your  life." 

"  But  my  vows,"  said  Dominic,  like  one  dreamine— 
"  my  vows."  * 

"  Yes,  vows  are  binding,  but  the  Church  has  great 
power,  my  son.  If  I  can  help  you,  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  me.  Father  Mullamey;  of  Meremeadows.  always 
knows  where  to  find  me."  ^ 

Then  he  left  St.  Michael's  Church  House,  leavine 
Dommic  alone.  • 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

WILDTHORNE  BARTON 

A  FEW  days  later  Dominic  Wildthome  was  on  his  way 
to  Cumberland.    In  spite  of  Father  Ritzoom's  ri 
markable  restorative,  Dominic  had  been  obhged  to 
caU  m  a  doctor,  who  insisted  on  him  taking  at  least 
a  fortnight's  absolute  rest.    He  had  no  business    he 
said,  to  take  up  Father  Bingley's  work  at  all.    His 
many  months  of  mission  work  had  overtaxed  his 
strength,  and  work  at  the  present  time  would  meaa 
Ml   utter   breakdown.    This   was   communicated   to 
Father  fownley,  who  immediately  requested  him  to 
come  back  to  the  Community.    On  arriving  there 
Dommic  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  papers 
his  father  had  left  him.    As  far  as  he  could  judge 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
descendant  of  the  Wildthome  family.    Barnabas  Wild- 
thome's  grandfather  was  the  son  of  old  Timothy 
Wildthome,  whose  eldest  son  Timothy  inherited  the 
Mtates.    The    two    brothers    had    quarrelled,    and 
Bamabas  had  left  Cumberland,  never  to  retum  to  it 
Barnabas,  however,   had    taken    a  certain  sum    of 
money  with   him,   and  had  eventually  married  an 
Irish  lady.    Three  children  were  bom— one  son  and 
two  daughters.    The  son  was  Dominic's  grandfather 
His  father  had  carefully  preserved  the  documents 
which  he  declared  would  establish  his  descent.    These 
documents  Dominic  examined  carefully,  and  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  entirely  proved  his  father's  words. 

On  this  Dominic  found  his  way  to  Father  Townlev's 
study.  ' 
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"  A  man  named  Wildthome  has  died  in  Cumberland 
who  I  am  led  to  believe,  is  a  relation  of  mine,"  said 
Dommic.  ' 

Father  Townley  looked  at  Dominic's  pale  face  with 
a  smile.  He  regarded  the  young  man  as  hU  spiritual 
son,  and  had  a  great  affection  for  him. 

"  What  are  your  reasons  for  believing  he  is  vour 
relation  ?  "  he  asked.  ' 

P?i?  n'»  ^''^^  '"''"  '°'"*  °'  •*'*  reasons,  but  not  all 

Well,     he  said,  when  he  had  finished  speaking, 
how  does  this  affect  you  ?  "  i~       6. 

*u''  }^°^  '""f^  ^  *™  afraid,"  said  Dominic,  "  but  I 
thmk  I  would  like  to  go  and  see  the  place." 

Father  Townley  was  but  little  influenced  by  Do- 
minic s  narration.    He  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Cumberland  Wild- 
thomes,  but  he  was  thankful  that  Dominic  had  some- 
thwR  to  mterest  him  besides  ecclesiastical  matters. 
«c  .olt  sure  that  his  inind  was  tnnbled.    Hp  had 
not  been  Superior  of  the  Community  of  the  Incarnation 
for  several  years  without  being  an  adept  in  reading 
men.    More  than  one  who  had  come  to  the  Con^ 
munity  had  felt  thai:  their  proper  place  was  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  Father  Townley  had  carefuUynoted 
the     symptoms  "  which  these  "  brothers  "  had  shown 
He  now  Wt  sure  that  Dominic  was  exercised  in  a  similar 
way,  an^  1  e  rejoiced  that  the  matter  of  family  history 
should  have  occurred  to  him.  It  would  give  him  other  in- 
terests,  and  that,  m  Dominic's  present  mental  condition 
was  greaUy  needed.    He  therefore  urged  him  to  take  the 
train  for  Cumberland  without  delay,  and  not  to  hurry 
back  until  he  had  fully  investigated  the  whole  question 
It  might  be  well  for  you  to  place  your  papers  in 
the  bands  of  a  solicitor  who  is  in  a  position  to  know 
the  family  history."  he  said  ;   "  in  any  case  you  have 
my  full  permission  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate  thoroughly  every  aspect  of  the  case  " 
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Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  faith  in  Barnabas  Wild- 
thome's  claims,  he  had  a  secret  hope  that  there  might  be 
something  in  them,  in  which  case  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation  would  probably  be  considerably  enriched 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  April  when  Dominic  reached 
Cumberland.  The  spring  in  that  year  was  considerably 
advanced,  and  already  there  were  signs  of  bursting  life 
everywhere.  The  "  horse  chestnuts  "  were  shooting 
forth  then-  leaves,  while  a  tinge  of  green  was  creeping 
over  the  hedgerows.  The  air,  moreover,  was  soft  and 
bahny,  :he  sky,  save  for  a  few  light  fleecy  clouds,  was 
a  great  dome  of  blue. 

"  How  lovely  the  world  is  I  "  said  the  young  man, 
as  he  looked  out  of  the  carriage  windows,  and  beheld 
the  vast  sweeps  of  hill  and  dale. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  his  heart.  By 
order  of  his  Superior  he  was  going  to  rest.  He  had 
no  addresses  to  prepare,  no  great  multitudes  to  preach 
to,  no  mquirers  to  interview.  He  was  free  to  enjoy 
himself !  Perhaps  this  sense  of  liberty  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  wear  the  monkish  attire  of 
his  community.  He  was  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
clergyman.  He  wore  a  short  jacket  and  a  soft  hat ; 
but  for  the  fact  of  the  Roman  collar  around  his  leck,' 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  layman.  People  did 
not  stare  at  him  when  they  came  into  his  carriage 
All  this  was  very  pleasant.  He  had  often  been  an- 
noyed as  he  saw  people  nudge  each  other  at  the  sight 
of  his  long  cassock-like  gown  and  leathern  girdle. 

Presently  the  train  stopped  at   a  Uttle  ioadside 
station,  where  he  alighted. 

"  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Wildthome  Barton  ?  " 
he  asked  the  porter  who  collected  the  tickets. 
"  A  mile,  perhaps  two,"  replied  the  man. 
"  Is  it  a  straight  road  ?  " 

"  You  can't  miss  it,"  said  the  porter,  ■•  if  you  follow 
yon  road.    It's  on  your  right-hjuid  side.'' 
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Dominic  would  have  liked  to  have  ar  fd  oihrr 
questions,  but  he  was  afraid.  He  had  t  ou/ht  oi 
Wildthome  Barton  as  a  homely  old  farmi  z^iie  ;  hi- 
pictured  large  trees  all  around  it,  and  possibly  ^  jv.'ii- 
dred  or  more  acres  of  meadow-land.  What,  after  all, 
if  the  porter  told  him  that  it  was  only  a  small  house 
m  a  squalid  village  ?  It  was  quite  possible.  So  he 
refrained  from  asking  for  further  information. 

He  had  brought  a  bag  with  him,  but  although  it  was 
not  heavy,  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  carry  it. 
Besides,  he  might  have  to  return  in  an  hour  or  so. 
Indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  look  up  a  train  whereby 
he  might  be  able  to  get  to  Windermere  that  very  evening. 
How  quiet  and  restful  everything  was.  There  were 
no  mill  chimneys,  no  roar  of  machinery,  no  granite- 
paved  streets,  no  suggestion  of  smoke  and  grime.  The 
lane  in  which  he  walked  was  deserted,  save  for  the 
birds  which  had  begun  to  sing  among  the  tree  branches, 
and  an  occasional  farmer's  cart.  The  air,  too,  was 
sweet  and  health-giving.  Dominic  occasionally  stopped 
in  the  road,  and  took  deep  breaths,  as  though  he  wanted 
to  fill  his  lungs  with  such  life-giving  elixir. 

"  If  it  all  ends  in  nothing,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
shall  still  be  glad  that  I  came.  What  was  that  quota- 
tion from  Emerson  v.hich  Trevelyan  mentioned.  '  Give 
me  heajth  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  kings 
ridiculous."  I  did  not  feel  his  meaning  then;  Idonow. " 
As  he  trudged  along,  however,  he  began  to  be  more 
keenly  interested  in  the  object  of  his  journey.  He 
again  called  to  mind  the  paragraph  Father  Ritzoom 
had  showed  him.  He  remembered  that  his  supposed 
relative  had  been  designated  "  Esq.,"  while  the  word 
"  estate  "  had  been  used.  He  did  not  know  much 
about  these  things,  but  surely  they  must  imply  some 
sort  of  local  position.  Yes,  he  hoped  that  Wildthome 
}  .irton  would  prove  to  be  a  comfortable  farmhouse,  even 
althor  'i  he,  Dominic,  had  no  claim  whatever  to  it. 
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Occasionally  he  put  his  hand  into  his  overcoat 
pocket,  to  assure  himself  that  the  papers,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  so  proud,  were  safe.  Although  he 
was  not  aware  of  it,  the  idea  of  "  possession  "  had  en- 
tered his  soul. 

He  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  hfe  of  the  Community 
of  the  Incarnation  became  far  away,  indistinct,  and 
unreal.  The  feeling  of  the  open  air  made  it  so.  '  In  a 
way  he  could  not  define,  truth  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
not  of  documents  written  ages  ago,  but  in  the  life  of 
to-day.  He  found  himself  thinking  of  Maggie  Yorke 
and  their  conversations.  He  understood,  now,  some- 
thing of  that  attitude  of  mind  which  broke  down 
artificial  barriers,  and  looked  for  the  essence  of  things 

Presently  he  saw  a  village,  and  his  heart  began  to 
beat  wildly.  It  was  only  a  hamlet,  and  ateiost  hidden 
by  great  trees,  but  he  felt  sure  this  must  be  Wildthome 
Barton.  He  quickened  his  footsteps,  and  ere  loi  « 
saw  a  little  inn,  which  bore  the  name  of  "  The  Wild- 
thome Arms."  He  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  his  early 
breakfast ,  and  now  he  felt  hungry.  He  would  get  some 
refreshment,  and  perhaps  the  people  at  the  inn  would  be 
able  to  teU  hun  something  of  what  he  wanted  to  know. 

Could  he  get  some  lunch  ? 

"Ay,"  the  woman  of  the  inn  said.  "  Yo'  can  'ave 
a  slice  of  cold  meat,  and  some  bread  and  cheese." 

"  That'U  do,"  said  Dominic  ;  "  wiU  you  bring  me 
some  ?  -f  -6 

The  httle  room  into  which  she  showed  him  was 
sparsely  furnished,  but  spotlessly  clean.  The  sun  shone 
m  at  the  wmdow,  and  as  he  threw  himself  into  a 
not  uncomfortable  armchair,  he  felt  like  singing 
Indeed,  he  found  himself  humming  the  song  by  which 
^S^.^°*^  ^^  ^°  ™°^^  ^^^  heart  a  fortnight  before. 
This  IS  Wildthome  Barton  ?  "  he  said  to  the 
woman,  when  she  appeared  again. 

"  No,"  she  said.    "  This  is  Wildthome  village  " 
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"  But  there  is  a  Wildthome  Barton  '  " 

"  fet  ia,j;:::^Y^."p-  '^'^  ^  ^^  '^-y^^'  •^-^-i-" 

Just  down  the  lane." 
"^  The  late  owner  is  dead  ?  " 

tt,r/^'  ^^  f^  *  T'"^^  °'^  *«'°  ^"> ;  'le  lived  all  alone 
there,  excep  for  three  menservants.  He  left  no  ^ 
and  no  one  knows  if  there's  any  relations.     Folk  say 

Know,  but  it  11  be  a  pity." 
"  Is  no  one  there  now  '  " 

I  doSta-  °'  *''  "'^  '""''^  ^--^^  -  there. 
"  But  the  gates  are  locked  ?  " 

will'  f^^u^^  r''  ""^y^P  "°'  ^  doan't  know.    There, 
will  yo  have  tay  or  a  mug  o"  ale  with  your  raait  ?  " 
Tea,  please. 

"  Yo-  should  have  towd  me  afore.  It'U  take  five 
minutes  to  brew  the  tay." 

But  Dominic  did  not  mind  this.  He  knew  very  little 
but  enough  to  make  him  wonder.  He  was  ignS  of 
the  law  ,;  but  he  had  been  told  that  when  pro^r^^wS 

f^X-°*°v.^J'r^'5''  ^  t^«™endous  ^-nount  of  legS 
formalities  had  to  be  complied  with 

u,i,.^tT  ^"  ^  Westerfield  from  here  ?  "  he  asked, 
wnen  the  woman  brought  the  tea. 

"  Power  mile." 

"  Is  it  a— a  town  ?  " 

S  1*2!!^  '  ^^l'  ?JJ*  "^^^^  '*^«  y°'  *>een  brought  up, 
These  partsT"        ^^**^^'<^  ^  '^'  °«*«t  tSwn  of 
"If  I  wanted,  could  I  sleep  here  to-night  ?  " 
The  woman  looked  at  him  steadUy  for  a  few  seconds. 

■No,    she  said. 
"  Why  ?  " 
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"  Because  I've  no  room  good  eno'  for  yo'  " 
But  have  you  a  spare  bedroom  at  aU  ?  " 
Ay." 

Dominic  finished  his  lunch  and  went  out.    A  few 

Snl'l"/"  ^u^""^  ^'«°^t  ^t°°d  ^ti"-  Partly 
hidden  by  the  trees,  but  still  plainly  to  be  seen  w4  an 

old  stone  house,  with  Iichen<overed  walls  mlim^neS 
Avindows,  low  pitched  roof,  and  aquaint  porch     It  wis 

S°*>f  "t'"°"'  ''"*  '?  ^"^  ^^''^""y  ^^'Se  and  roomy 
Such  a  placeas  an  artist  would  rave  about-a  house  that 

inis  was  Wildthome  B.-'.rton. 

<hi^i,T^'"*  ^°^^^-  ,'*'^''=^  accorded  with  his  glimpse  of 
the  house,  presently  met  his  gaze,  while  the  entrance 
gateway  looked  centuries  oH.    Grotesque  figures  were 

!^^,^r^'?^^y-  ^  antiquarian  would  have  traveUed 
a  day  s  journey  for  such  a  sight 

«;tin"if*J?T*f  ,"'^'  L°?'?'  ^'^ """  °"^  "^^-J  » the  lodge, 
heii'  .H  i'°i  1°*  ^'lapidated.  The  drive  hadevidently 
been  a  tended  to.  Everything  was  in  good  order.  ^ 
fn,!^/i  ,7!^  7^'  *^^  eate.  and  a  few  minutes  later 
found  hunself  m  front  of  the  old  house 

hirHf/rr*^  ''^  *°  ^  ^'"<*  ^'^^^  tl'e  chirping  of  the 
birds  and  the  movement  of  the  spring  life.    Thl  house 

'^.Z.M'Z'^!'  "^^  ^''«"  •>«  hadllimbed  the  s?ep1 
and  stood  by  the  front  door,  he  turned  around.  The  view 

wftich  seemed  to  embrace  everything— wild  mooriand 
towermg  crags,  wooded  dells,  farmsteads,  ^S  unl 
hail^E-^:;''-    ■?'  Wildthomes.  who  built  this  house, 
h^  tw^i^*^  *  site  unrivalled  in  the  country.    Could  i 
be  that  this  was  the  home  of  his  fathers.  Ss  home  I 
Nothmg    denoted    neglect    or    dilapidation.    The 

fn^^^.^"r''  '""'""y  "'^^'-  ^'l  the  hyacinths  and 
tulips  were  begmnmg  to  appear.  The  lawns  were  green 
and  well  cared  for.    He  notS  the  spreaZigTrTes^^S 
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sheltered  nooks,  where  one  could  go  in  days  when  the 
sun  was  hot  and  scorching.  He  also  heard  the  babble 
of  a  river  which  wended  its  way  down  the  valley  in  the 
near  distance.  Its  waters  gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 
He  found  his  way  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  still 
saw  the  same  evidences  of  care  and  love  of  beauty. 

Evidently  Timothy  Wildthome  must  have  been  a 
man  of  taste  and  a  lover  of  order. 

The  blinds  of  the  house  were  drawn,  but  he  pre- 
sently discovered  a  place  in  a  window  whereby  he  could 
look  into  one  of  the  rooms.  His  heart  bounded  with 
delight.  From  floor  to  ceiling  were  bookcases  filled 
with  books.  Timothy  Wildthome  must  have  been  a 
student,  probably  a  scholar. 

Was  his  father  right  ?  Were  those  papers  in  his 
pocket  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the  lawful  pos- 
sessor of  what  he  saw  ?  He  must  know.  The  question 
had  become  of  vital  importance. 

"  Surely  some  one  must  be  here,"  he  thought.  "  No 
lawyer  would  leave  such  a  place  utterly  uncared  for." 
He  saw  hanging  near  the  porch  an  iron  bell-pull,  and 
eagerly  seized  it.  In  response,  he  heard  a  clanging 
sound  some  distance  away.  This  was  foUowed  by  un- 
certain footsteps.  Evidently  some  one  was  here  to 
look  after  the  place. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

An  old  man  appeared  suddenly.    He  seemed  to  have 
come  from  behind  a  huge  evergreen. 
"  I— I  should  like  to  see  the  house." 
The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
Dominic  looked  at  him  closely.    He  looked  an  old- 
time  servant,  and  was  clothed  in  attire  that  might  have 
been  fashionable  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  but 
now  looked  very  antiquated.     It  perfectly  accorded 
with  the  house,  however. 

"I  have  special  reasons  for  desiring  to  see  it,"  said 
Dominic. 
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„  Wfto  are  you  ?    What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Tell  me  I "    And  stiU  he  looked  at  him  steadilv 

in  Dominic's  face  which  arZT;ast'°mt'ori°er'"« 
your^lr?'"''  ''^''^-  "-ho^areyou.  a^d'what  is 
;;  Domiriic  Wildthome,"  replied  the  yomig  man 
Wildthome  I    The  Wildthome  ?  "    wt  =^u  ' 
though  moved  by  a  gieat  emotir  '  'P°^"  ^ 

I  cannot  teU  you-yet.    I  want  to  see  the  house  •• 
nJ5  P«  *5\t.was  your  father's  namt" 
Dommic  told  him.  "<»^c. 

th^yt-'  ^  ^'**'^'  ^  ''^  ^a"'^'^  father-who  were 

fpii  «io  ^       A  iT    '     ^y*  ^°  ^^^  names  are  rieht    Bnf 
tell  me  more     he  wpnt  ««  .  *<  u  Tr      o"*-*  -dui 

"  ®'''  ^•'"-y*'"  "^  6°ing  to  see  them~the  lawyers?" 
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"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  see  the  house— first." 
"  Come,  come,"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Jonathan 
Wagstaff  is  my  name,  and  I  was  servant  lo  my  master, 
man  and  boy,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  made  no 
will— he  wouldn't.  Not  that  he  was  forgetful  of  us. 
He  knew  he  was  going  to  die,  and  he  gave  us  each  more 
than  enough  to  last  us  our  lifetime.  It's  all  right.  He 
was  just  and  generous  ;  but  he  would  make  no  will. 
'  Why  should  I  worry  about  it  ?  '  he  would  say.  '  If 
there  are  any  Wildthomes  alive,  they  can  come  and 
make  their  claim  good.  It  belongs  to  them.'  He 
wrote  it  down  in  a  letter  and  sent  it  to  the  lawyers. 
•  If  there  are  any  Wildthomes,*  he  said,  '  let  them 
come  and  claim  their  own  ;  if  there  are  none,  what  do 
I  care  what  becomes  of  everything  ?  '  I  know  this, 
because  I  and  my  son  witnessed  the  letter.  And  that's 
as  good  as  a  will,  I  say.  But  he  took  care  to  give  us 
all  we  needed  before  he  died." 

Jonathan  Wagstaff  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Dominic's  presence,  and  went  on  talking  to  himself. 

"  He  was  a  good  master,  ay,  and  a  clever  man.  He 
loved  to  have  the  house  and  grounds  kept  spick  and 
span ;  and  some  said  he  was  hard  upon  his  tenants 
—but  that  was  because  he  couldn't  abide  things  being 
badly  done.  He  was  that  kind  of  man,  which  is  won- 
derful, I  say,  considering  the  time  he  spent  with  his 
books.  Oh  yes,  he  worked  all  the  morning  at  his 
books,  then  in  the  afternoon  he  would  go  for  a  ride — he 
loved  his  horses  even  to  the  last— and  then  when  even- 
ing came,  he  would  go  back  to  his  books  again.  But 
he  would  see  no  company — no,  not  he.  '  They've  no 
brains,  no  love  for  books,  the  people  around  here, 
Jonathan,'  he  would  say  ;  '  even  the  parson  has  no 
love  for  learning  ' ;  but  he— ah,  he  loved  his  books." 

"  Let  me  see  the  books,"  said  Dominic ;   V  I  waqt 
to  see  them  very  much." 
.' '  Oh,  yes,  forgive  me,  sir  I    You  shall  see  everything. 
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God  grant  that But  have  you  had  lunch   sir? 

You  wiU  need  refreshments."  '    "  ' 

'_'  No.    I  had  lunch  at  the  inn." 
You  should  have  come  here,  sir.    Only  I  and  mv 
^n  are  here  now,  and  he's  in  the  meado,^  Vm^he?/ 
The  old  master  would  have  no  women  about  h1^' 
But  If  you  want  something,  sir.  it  shall  be  got." 

He  led  Dommic  to  a  side  door  and  owned  it     A 
mmute  later  the  young  man  was  walking  ovS  hous^ 

hall,  thirty  feet  square,  and  towards  this  apartment  aU 
the  rest  converged.  It  was  a  glorious  room  low  ceUed 
but  the  very  embodiment  of%omfort.    A  Ce  fire: 

Si    \-w1. **."""  "'^«-  °^«^  ^Wch  was  a  s?ole  sTaT 
on  which  the  figures  1643  were  carved,  the  daTe  when 
the  building  was  erected.    The  oak  panelling  wi  d^rk 
ened  by  age   the  muUioned,  diamond-panll  ^do^ 
accorded  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  tooitl 
i„  *»,<■*!''"'  ""^y^  notable  man  has  been  here.    Back 
m  the  fifties  and  the  sixties,  when  master  was  a  yo^e 
man  scholars  came  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge   X 
sir,  Pusey  ^d  Cardinal  Newman  have  b^3s"ro^m 
fnH  '^l  °'1,«>^^*^^  *^  ^ore  than  a  match  for  t^^' 
saM.   'Y«  r"""  ^««t  °ver  to  Rome,  my  mX 
Tt'  "'  ^^  \S°"*'  8°°«  «'f'«e  he  ought  to  have 

mTnf  ,^T  T  '■  .^*  ^'^°''  '«'  ^«nt  he  had  to  coS 
menUl  smcide-those  were  his  very  words  " 
^^  it  our  master  knew  Pusey  and  Newman  >  " 

iisedln  c^fT     "  "??1^  ^^S  °^  "^em-    My  master 
used  to  sit   here,  and  Pusey  there,  and  Newmkn  there 
Oh  I  It  was  glorious  to  hear  them.   I  had  to  come  ta  soral' 

were  still  at  it,  and  my  master  could  beat  them  all 
I^k,  here's  the  library.    Sometimes  they  used  to  iTt 

nf^h.  J'''  ^'^r  ?  '^""""  *''°"^^"'»  books  here  Ma^y 
of  them  rare  books  too.  A  bookseller  from  London 
came  here  the  other  day.    He  wanted  to  buy^^° 
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but,  of  couree.  nothing  can  be  sold  yet.  Thousands  ot 
pounds  worth  of  books  there  are  here.  Thev  were  the 
ony  things  that  master  grieved  to  leave  behind, 
men  he  grew  old  and  tottering,  he  used  t.  wr.ik  around 
among  them,  and  take  them  down  from  tht  shelves  and 
fondle  them  as  lovingly  as  mothers  fondle  their  babies 

th  J^^'r  ^^  ^^^^-  ^^  f 'f  ^^  ^^  e^'«^«d  *°  leave 
f,"J;    ^"'  ^*  ^^^^  peacefully  in  bed,  for  all  that  " 

•-  rZhf  T^M  Sl'^?"""'  ^=^  ^^  ■  "  ^'^''d  Dominic. 
,„^  1?  '  ^°^^^^  Why,  he  was  a  great  thinker 
md  scholar  was  my  master.  He  used  to  laugh  at 
Newman  and  Manning-just  laugh  at  them.  'Poor 
♦!  w?'  1  "'^'*  K^^y-  '  *''«y''^«  '"'*  committed  in- 
^nH  V."*  r'"''^-  ^••'y^^  J"**  °P«"«d  their  mouths 
and  shut  their  eyes,  and  swallowed  all  they  were  told 
to  swallow.  Oh  no,  my  master  couldn't  stand  that 
kind  of  thing.  Not  but  what  he  died  a  good  Christian. 
su--yes,  a  good  Christian,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Would 
you  like  to  go  upstairs  and  look  at  the  bedrooms,  sir  '  " 

w   .  ^  ^^*"''  y?"-    "°^  ^^  d'<J  y°u  say  it  was 'to 
Westerfield-to  the  office  of  Coad  and  Perkins  ?  •' 

aftem^  ?  "  "'  °^^^'  ^^'    ^°  ^°"  ^^^  °'    ""^  ^^ 
vrim^'"  "^^^^  Dominic,  and  he  felt  his  heart  beating 

"  Then,  sir,  my  son  must  drive  you  over.    The  nonv 
chaise  IS  just  as  master  left  it;  nothing  has  been 
touched— nothing.     My  son  is  close  by,  and  I  can  call 
him  in  a  minute.    Then,  sir,  you  must  come  back  and 
sleep  here. 
Dominic  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  sir.    You  take 
f«?^ru'°"'  !"■•    ^""'ve  got  the  WUdthome  eyes,  the 
Wildthome  face,  sir.     I  noted  it  the  moment  I  saw  you 
Yes,  you  must,  sir.    Til  get  the  fires  Ut,  and  dinner  for 
you  by  the  time  you  come  back.    Have  you  any 
luggage,  sir  ?  "  J-       »"X 
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"  I  left  my  bag  at  the  station." 

"  If  you'U  give  me  the  ticket,  I'U  send  for  it.  sir- 
and  If  you  please,  will  you  make  yourself  at  home 
while  I  call  my  son  ?  I  was  left  in  charge  while  Coad 
and  Perkms  made  inquiries  about  the  heir,  sir.  Yes 
go  there  right  away,  and  make  your  claim." 

The  old  man  left  the  house,  whUe  Dommic  wandered 
from  room  to  room  like  one  in  a  dream.  Yes  there 
was  the  dining-hall,  a  fine  old  room,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  the  pictures  of  previous  Wildthornes. 
tverythmg  had  been  carefully  looked  after,  everything 
was  clean,  although  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
somewhat  close  and  musty. 

Like  one  in  a  dream  he  went  upstairs.  Yes,  every- 
thmg  gave  evidence  that  its  late  owner  -.a'  a  man  of 
re&ied  tastes  and  a  lover  of  order.  Fr^ia  one  of  the 
bedroom  wmdows  he  again  beheld  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  hiU  and  dale.  Could  it  be  that  this  place 
belonged  to  hun  ?  '^ 

Presently  he  stood  in  a  large  bedroom.  In  it  stood  a 
large  mahogany  bedstead.  Could  it  be  that  this  was  the 
bedroom  m  which  old  Timothy  WUdthome  had  breathed 
his  last  ?    Was  this  the  bed  on  which  he  had  died  ? 

He  saw  an  ingeniously  fitted  lighting  arrangement, 
whereby  the  light  could  be  made  to  shine  upon  the  bed 
Near  by  also  was  a  bookcase  containing  a  number  of 
books.  Yes.  It  was  all  plain ;  the  old  man  often  read  in 
bed,  and  kept  his  favourite  volumes  near  him.  He  felt 
a  strajige  sympathy  towards  old  Timothy  Wildthome. 
W^  It  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  famUy  ?  " 

He  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  outside 
Lookmg  out,  he  saw  an  old-fashioned  pony  chaise 
^wn  by  a  weU-fed  and  carefully  groomed  animal. 
Evidently  't  was  at  his  disposal. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Westerdale 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  his  claims  before  Messrs. 
Coad  and  Perkms. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

DOMINIC  TAKES  POSSESSIOK 

Dominic  was  closeted  in  the  office  of  the  leadini?  fi™, 
of  lawyers  in  Westerfield.  Both  Mr  Coadl^l  M? 
Perkins  were  present.  Usually  Mr.  Coad  did  not  iL 
clients,  as  he  preferred  to  delegate  orfinanr  bus  n^ 

Ss  nt™  ^""^  P"^""--  ^'^"y  Domi^icT^ad  S 
his  name,  however,  word  was  sent  to  Mr.  Coad  who 
rather  hurnedly  for  him,  went  into  Mr.  Perkin^' ^C  ' 
Mr.  Coad  was  a  lawyer  of  the  old  school.  hT^ 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  did  not  take  such^ 
active  mterest  m  his  clients  as  formerly ;  neverthele^ 

h^r^M'-"^?^^"*"*"  that  took  pla?e  KS 
had  obtamed  a  partnership  by  marryine  lb  Coad^ 
daughter.  Mr.  Coad  delighted  inlhTf^acf^haThiJ 
work  was  of  the  old-fashioned  conveyancing  ordSSS 
dSrict  '^l%^l'^^^'^  aU  the  Jded  gfntS^f  ^ 
distnct  Mr.  Perkins,  on  the  other  handfsaid  that  ha 
work  ann'?  ^^intelligent  dog  to  do  co^^^^cing 
^«^^^^J°T'*.*°  ^  "'^ed  "P  in  cases  whichwwf 
J-ttled  m  the  London  Law  Courts  Mr.  Coad  wm  a^S 
and  reserved,  and  thought  leisurely ;  Mr  Pe?kbl 
talked  rather  more,  and  was  auick  tn  rnml  ^^^'^^ 

5!lThZk  '*-reiess,chruai°M^°C:ad°mrt- 
Although  seventy  years  of  age  his  intellect  w^  re.' 

Report  had  It  that  whenever  he  interested  himself^ 
a  case  which  required  litigation,  he  invariably^  f^ 
the  smiple  reason  that  he  would  never  takJa^e  if 
he  were  not  certain  of  the  justice  of  his  cliJ^fs  cTiL^I 
»'9 
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He  was  known  for  miles  around  as  an  honest  lawyer  and 
one     who  was  a  match  for  any  of  the  London  men  " 

Dominictook  thenewspapercutting  which  Father  Rit- 
zoom  had  given  him,  and  placed  it  before  the  lawyers. 
I  came  about  that,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  about  to  speak,  but,  noting  the  look 
on  his  partner  s  face,  was  silent. 

"  Naturally  there  are  many  who  are  interested  in  it  " 
said  Mr.  Coad  quietly.  ' 

"  My  name  is  Dominic  Wildthome.    I  think  I  told 
you  ? 

;;  You  did." 

be  V  r"™'"  **°*  °"  Dominic,  "  my  thoughts  may 
"  Possibly." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  tell  you 
why— why  the  matter  is  of  interest  to  me." 
To  this  the  lawyers  made  no  reply. 
"  I  presume,"  went  on  the  young  man,  "  that  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,  impressions  and  opinions  count 
for  nothmg,  and  that  nothing  will  have  weight  but 
definite  proof  ?  " 

"The  law  of  the  country  demands  that,"repUed  Mr 
Coad  gravely.  He  had  been  looking  steadily  at  the  youne 
man  s  face,  and,  like  old  Jonathan  Wagstaff ,  he  was  much 
mjpressedbythe  likeness  which  existed  between  Dominic 
and  the  Wildthome  family,  which  he  had  known  from  a 
"  -r  ^"*  ^^  ^^^®  "°  ^"ggestion  of  this  by  word  or  look. 
To  begin  with,"  said  Dominic,  "  my  father  told  me 
years  ago  that  I  descended  from  the  Wildthomes  of 
Cumberland,  and  that  they  wjre  landowners  in  this 
country." 

"  Is  your  father  alive  ?  " 

"  No.    He  died  when  I  was  about  fifteen." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  " 

"  Barnabas— Barnabas  Wildthome." 

"  And  his  father's  name  ?  " 
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fo^  hta"^'  ***  *'*°  Barnabas,  and  his  father's  be- 
"  B**  •*  "'7  interesting,"  remarked  Mr.  Coad.     ' 

w^t  !i°1^-  ?  ^"*  "°*„*=°""  *°  y°"  °"  mer^  hearsay," 
Z?l^  """"=•  "Before  my  father  died  he  left 
mecertu...  papers,  which  I  have  brought  " 

"  I??''T  ^l-  ^''''/"'  ^''^  "°*  '"=«d  Mr!  Goad's  look. 
Ah  I     he  said  eagerly,  "  let  me  see  them  " 

hefc^T.  \°°^  **>«•» 'fom  his  pocket,  and  laid  them 
ri.^«  =  ^  I^IS*"-  /^''y  "•«"  certificates  of  mar- 
nages  and  births  and  other  parchments,  which  the 
lawyers  scanned  eagerly.    Mr.  (Toad  read  th^m  fint  ^d 

certain  notes  as  he  did  so.  When  he  had  finbhed  he 
passed  them  to  Mr.  Perkins  with  a  peculiar  l^k      ' 

more  ^han  n^"'  "^1'"'  ^^^  *!""*  ^''"t'd,  and  was 
r„,^'.  u'"'-,  °"  *''*  P°""  °f  speaking,  but  Mr. 
L^  fi  •^k"?''  ^''''""'^  '^^    When  the  younger  maa 

lumed  them  to  his  senior  partner 

Again  Mr.  Coad  read  them  in  dead  silence,  takine 
furtive  glances  at  Dominic  as  he  did  so.  * 

"  A  J.?Ji**'^  me  t:,at  your  name  is  Dominic,"  he  said. 
i.tTl"'^  *°  ^^^'  P*P*«'  *«  eWest  son  of  vou; 
fami^^hasbeencalledBaniabasforseveralgenerati,^'' 
of  H,^:.i2  *^j*.°^*^  *^*  ""y  n>°ther  hated  the  name 

by  h«^rieftT  *''°''''  '"**  *^'  ^  '^"'=^«'  P>id«l 
Wil'rtl^^^  y^*^  interestmg-very.    I  underetand,  Mr. 

'^"ts7sSSc'"^°"'='^^'°^'''^p-p«^y^" 

ve^ar^r^^^re/p:^"  /^^-re  s^wis  £ 

prepared  to  meet  preliminary  exji^ns^T"^ 
Dommic  shook  his  head. 
"  You  are  a  clergyman  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 
"  Church  of  England  ?  " 

.«.iy*1'  ?"*  ^  have  no  property,  and  no  means  of 
paying  legal  expenses." 

"  You  have  been  at  the  house,  you  say  ?  " 

w.Z%  u^"*  "^f  "^  **  "••^  servants,  Jonathan 
Wagstaff.  His  son  drove  me  here  ;  his  father  ordered 
him  to  do  so. 

"  ^»i.^«' though  ?    Jonathan  is  a  character  in  his 

^'v        u    ^  ^y  '^^^'^  °^''^  y°^  ^y  advice  ?  " 
^^^^Ves ;  he  advised  me  to  take  up  residence  at  the 

"Good.    Very  sensible  advice,   Mr.  Wildthome— 

Iw't?  wM^i:*'*-  .}  ^^°^'^  ^°  *<J^  the  same 
thmg,  Mr.  Wildthome." 

"  Then,  then ?  " 

"  \f'  I  *°"1<J  advise  the  same  thing.  Wouldn't 
you,  Mr.  Perkins  ?  "  * 

"  Most  emphaticaUy,"  said  Mr.  Perkins. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  WDdthome,  I  assume  that  von 
empower  us  to  act  for  you  ?  " 

"I  shaU  be  glad  if  you  will— certainly ;  but,  as  I 

told  you,  I  have  no  means " 

rJ'  1°  *at  <ase,  there  are  certain  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  before  we  go  further." 

"Certainly."  repUed  the  young  man.  He  could 
«arcely  realise  the  purport  of  the  lawyer's  advice. 
tior  the  next  half-hour  he  was  submitted  to  a  most 
searclung  examination.  At  the  end  of  that  time  there 
were  but  few  circumstances  connected  with  his  life 
that  these  lawyers  did  not  know. 

"  Pardon  me  for  asking  so  many  questions,"  said 
Mr.  Coad  at  length,  "  but  this  case  has  given  me  food 
for  thought  for  some  time  past.  Already  many  in- 
quines  have  been  set  on  foot  in  the  hope  that  the  true 
heir  to  the  Wildthome  property  might  be  found." 
Dommic  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
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SJ^A-i^^J^  ^?"  "^"^  submitted  have  ckared  ud 
many  difficulties,"  went  on  Mr.  Coad,  as  if  inlua^? 
to  a  questiJW.  -  .  «•  "  lu  answer 

."And ?"  said  Dominic. 

T^ey  wiU  have  to  be  verified  in  every  detail 
Church  registers  wiU  have  to  be  examined  ^  S 
documents  mqui,  ed  into.  AU  the  same,  I  oSnk  I  ^ 
do  one  thing,  Mr.  Wildthome."  *^ 

'•  And  that  ?  " 

"  I  can  congratulate  you." 

"  Then— then ?  "  ^ 

ma'i;)^**  .we  shall  have  to  do  will  take  time.  Many  for- 
matties  will  have  to  be  comphed  with.  Nevertheiei  I 
wm say thk.  Yourfather,although  his lifemryha^^n 

omewhatirregular,wasaveiys4aciousandcLeJZ. 
If  aU  men  were  so  methodical,  so  business-Uke  la-^vm 
would  have  far  less  trouble.  Of  course,  th^^y  oenew 

^^-?h;„u^'''"^4^  go  so  far  as  to  congratulate  y^ 
Thank  you.    Then  you  think "  ' 

nerf^v  ,°iii°"^il?*"  ^agstaff-s  advice  was  somid, 

neihChS'*"'""-    ^  •-- no  friends  in  the 

♦hi ' l"^ i*"*  thinking  of  this  neighbourhood.    I  was 
thmtang  of  your  friends  in  Yorkshire." 
^^  You  would  tell  them  nothing  ?  " 
I  should  tell  no  one  anything     I  shmiM  «niin» 

Sed'rTfer'^r^*!  ^'^^'^^^  ^^  «  t^oS^ 
asked,  refer  the  questioners  to  us  " 

Dommic  started  to  his  feet.    The  words  of  the  oH 

to  chTlcui^  W  *^  '^  Property-his,  and  he  from 
^H^i  .J'*'* ''*'^*'"P°^«^  anything.  All  he 
h^  had  was  the  property  of  the  ConJmiity.  But  to 
his  excitement  also  he  saw  difficulties 


"".m-m^.-Mm. 
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"  Is  the  property — valuable  ?  "  he  stammered. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  it  was.  Not  great,  but  cer- 
tainly a  valuable  property.  Later  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  go  into  that  with  you." 

"  But  I  have  no  money.  There  are  servants  who 
will  have  to  be  paid,  and  I " 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Wildthome,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  a  chat  with  my  partner.  May  Mr.  Perkins  or 
mjfself  have  the  privilege  of  calling  on  you  to-night, 
say  at  eight  o'clock  ?  Old  Jonathan  Wagstaff  always 
prepared  dinner  for  his  late  master  at  half-past  six,  so 
that  he  might  have  a  long  evening  for  study.  1  have 
little  doubt  but  that  he  will  do  the  same  for  you.  I 
also  dine  very  early.  Will  eight  o'clock  do  ?  Thank 
you.    We  can  then  talk  over  various  matters." 

When  Dominic  got  into  the  carriage  he  was  like  a 
man  in  a  dream.  He  scarcely  noticed  the  sleepy,  old- 
fashioned  town  through  which  they  drove ;  every- 
thing was  confusing,  bewildering.  On  his  way  to 
Westerfield,  Jonathan  Wagstaff's  son  David  had  in- 
formed him  that  Messrs.  Coad  and  Perkins  were  the 
cleverest  and  most  cautious  lawyers  in  Cumberland. 
He  had  expected  rebuff  and  endless  difficulties.  In- 
deed, he  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  left 
Westerfield  with  all  his  fond  fancies  dispelled.  He 
had  expected  rival  claimants,  who,  perhaps,  could  give 
better  reasons  for  being  heir  to  the  Wildthome  estates 
than  he  could  expect  to  give.  He  had  reflected  that 
his  branch  of  the  family,  even  if  it  belonged  to  the 
Wildthomes  in  question,  would  be  out  of  the  Hne  of 
succession ;  and  that  there  was  only  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  some  obscure  member  of  the 
Timothy  Wildthome  side  of  the  family  did  not  claim 
to  be  heir  of  the  estate.  From  Mr.  Coad's  remarks 
during  the  time  he  was  questioning  him,  however,  he 
gathered  that  the  old  gentteman  who  had  iust  died 
had  no  known  relative,  and  that  his  side  of  the  Wild- 
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thome  fanUy  had  become  extinct.  Moreover,  both  Mr. 
Coad  and  Mr.  Perkins  had  seemed  quite  satisfied  that 
seemg  he  w^  the  only  son  of  Bamobas  Wildthome,  who 
was  of  the  direct  line  of  succession  of  the  Barnabas  WUd- 
thome  who  had  left  his  brother  Timothy  in  possession 
long  yeare  before,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  richt 
to  enter  mto  possession.  There  was  no  link  missing  in 
the  Cham  of  evidence  he  had  given.  Evidently  his  father, 
toinken  ne  er-do-weel  as  he  was,  had  carefully  preserved 
the  maiTiage  and  birth  certificates,  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

I  cannot  believe  it  even  yet,"  he  said  to  himself 
more  than  once.  "Everything  seems  too  easy,  too 
straightforward.  I  must  be  in  a  dream,  from  which 
I  shall  presently  wake  to  find  myself  penniless." 

And  yet  the  feeling  which  possessed  his  heart  was 
tuli  of  pleasure.  The  evening  was  now  closing,  but  the 
smeU  of  spring  was  in  the  air.  The  birds  were  chirping 
all  wound  hun,  the  calm  of  the  evenmg  wrapped  Wm 
?  't.^'^}'^^\  ■">«  ^"^8  sun  Ut  up  thrwhote 
countryside  with  a  beauty  unknown  to  him  before. 

Anew  force  had  entered  his  life,  a  new  influence 
PpMMsed  his  soul.  He  was  a  possessor  of  property. 
It  did  not  touch  the  depths  of  his  being,  but  it  tos  a 
Kuttook^  '  '*  "^"*"*=^  ^  thoughts,  it  coloured 
Old  Jonathan  Wagstaff  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
terrace  as  the  carriage  drove  up.  There  y^  a  look 
of  eager  expectation  in  his  eyes.  Evidently  the  young 
man  s  commg  meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  He  simed 
to  be  longmg  to  ask  questions,  yet  afraid  to  do  so. 

You  have  seen  Mr.  Coad,  sir  ?  "  he  venture  to 
remark,  as  he  helped  Dominic  off  with  his  overcoat. 

X  CS. 

He  evidently  longed  to  ask  further  questions,  but 
iTto  *•*  ^°  *°-     ^°°»n«:  ca««l>t  the  look 

IS 
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"  Mr.  Coad  told  me  to  take  your  advice,  and  take 
up  my  abode  here,"  said  the  young  man. 

This  seemed  to  settle  everything  as  far  as  Jonathan 
was  concerned.  If  Mr.  Coad  told  him  to  do  this,  no- 
thing further  need  be  said.  Mr.  Coad  was  to  him  an 
mfalhble  authority  on  matters  of  law. 

"  Welcome  home,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  great  hall.  "  I  have  arranged  dinner  for 
half-past  six,  which  was  my  old  master's  time.  It'll 
be  ready  by  the  time  you've  washed,  sir.  I  have  got 
your  bedroom  ready.  Where  will  you  dine,  sir— in  the 
dining-hall,  or  will  you  have  it  in  the  library  ?  My 
old  master  generally  dined  in  the  Ubrary,  except  in  the 
summer." 

"  In  the  library  by  all  means,  Jonathan,"  replied 

Domuic.    His  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  everythine 

was  so  strange.  ° 

"  Thank  you,  sir.    If  you  will  follow  me  I  will  show 

yon  the  room  I  have  prepared." 

Dominic  followed  Jonathan  upstairs.  He  felt  like 
apologising  to  the  old  man  for  hb  intrusion.  He  could 
not  realise  that  the  old  servant  of  Timothy  Wildthome 
was  also  his  servant.  He  was  glad  he  had  not  prepared 
the  bedroom  he  had  seen  that  afternoon  for  him  to 
sleep  in.  It  would  have  been  very  eerie  to  him  to  lie 
m  the  bed  where  old  Timothy  Wildthome  had  died 
When  he  was  left  alone  he  wandered  around  the  apart- 
ment like  one  dazed.  The  room  was  large,  and 
furnished  sunilar  to  the  other.  A  great  mahogany 
bedstead  stood  in  the  centre,  whUe  aU  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  was  of  the  same  rich,  sombre  order.  In  the 
grate  a  cheerful  fire  was  burning.  His  portmanteau 
had  been  brought,  and  his  belongings  had  been  spread 
m  proper  order. 

He  bathed  his  fevered  brow  in  cold  water,  and  tried 
to  coUect  his  thoughts,  but  he  could  not.  His  nerves 
were  too  highly  wrought.   He  looked  out  of  the  ynsAo'f-- 
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and  a^in  drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  in 
the  light  of  the  dying  day. 

Downstairs  he  heard  the  dinner-gong  sounding,  and 
hastily  putting  on  his  coat,  he  hurried  to  obey  its  sum- 
mons. When  he  entered  the  Ubrary,  he  found  a  table 
fully  laid  out  for  dinner.  On  the  table  was  an  old- 
fashioned  lamp,  which  threw  a  soft  light  around  the 
g)artment.  In  the  great  firep'-ce  a  huge  fire  burned. 
He  vras  glad  of  it.  In  spite  of  LUe  fever  of  excitement 
he  felt  cold.  Evidently  Jonathan  had  commandeered 
some  help  from  the  village,  for  the  dinner  was  served 
quickly,  one  course  following  another  without  intervab 
Dommic  enjoyed  his  dinner.  In  spite  of  his  excite- 
ment, the  keen  pure  air  of  the  district  had  made  him 
hungry.  Old  Jonathan  anticipated  his  every  desire 
and  seemed  overjoyed  to  be  of  service. 

At  last  the  table  v/r  eared,  and  Dominic  drew  up 
a  ^eat  armchair  bef  me  fire  Although  the  sprinr 
M  come,  the  night  was  cold,  and  the  warm  glow^ 
the  fire  was  very  pleasant. 

"Here  are  my  old  master's  cigars,  just  as  he  left 
them,  sir,  said  Jonathan.  "  He  always  smoked  two 
after  dinner,  but  never  throughout  the  day.  I  think 
you  will  find  them  good,  sir.  He  would  never  have 
any  but  the  very  best.  Your  coffee  will  be  here  in  a 
few  mmutes,  sir.  You  are  sur«^  there  U  nothing  more 
I  can  do  for  you,  sir  ?  " 

"Nothing,  Jonathan.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Coad  or 
Mr.  Perkins  wiU  be  here  about  eight  o'clock.  WiU  you 
kmdly  show  him  in  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly.  Everything  is  going  right  I 
nope,   sir  ?  "  o     o    -o 

"  Yes,  everything,  as  far  as  I  know,  thank  you 
Jonathan."  '     ' 

As  the  old  man  left  the  room  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  thought  he  detected  not  only  the  Wildthome 
features,  but  also  the  WUdthome  voice.    Besides 
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Itemmic  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  very  kindly  way  and 
had  won  his  heart.  J    "^J  ™" 

*»."  \l^^  ''*^,^  something  to  Uve  for  now,"  thought 
the  old  man.  It  will  give  me  new  life  to  have  sich 
a  pleasant  young  gentleman  to  be  master  here.  Per- 
thTT  ^""^  'r""*  ""'y  '"^S  a  w«e  here,  and 
^?1.  tT?;  '''"'  *°  ^l^""  ^'Iren's  voices  in  the  place 
^^^nJ^^"""  "7  °.'t  «=«*«•  There's  only  one  thing 
I  am  sorry  for.  I  wish  he  were  not  a  parsonf  Itsee^ 
like  a  fly  in  the  omtment."  "seems 

««^ii°*>,^°'^^if '  •"*  '**^'^  *°'^  *•»«  fi"t  t™e  that  he 
was  m  this  old  house  as  its  master.  He  cast  his  eves 
around  theroom.    On  every  hand,  from  floor  to  ciU- 

h! '  hT^^^\  ^*l".*^  ^^  ^°"><»  '"Ok  «to  them. 
S?«n!i  ♦"S^?u  *L*''  ^""  *^°^«  ^"'""nes  which  had 
^H  ^*°J^**"*  ^"^'^y-  *°<1  ^'•i^^h  Father  Riteoom 

Bmgley  that  Anglican  orders  were  invalid,  and  that 
It  M^s  his  duty  to  take  th(»e  of  Rome.  But  DonJ^c 
did  not  want  to  read  them  at  present.  For  the  mo- 
ment  ecclesiastical  questions  did  not  interest  him 
h.  h!I2"it*  ^^  ^.  ^^e^ytWng  was  I  Now  and  then 
vnnH^**^t  ^^  *'«'^'"8  around  the  house,  but  ^ 
h^  if,i  i*f*  w"'  '^^."°  *°""''-  Early  that  morning 
nf  ^^}t  Meremeadows,  while  now  he  was  installed 

^^.iW'T^^^"?  "  "*  °«°«'-  He  could  nS 
rea^  It.  And  yet  the  old  room,  with  its  well-fill^ 
bookhelves,  was  real,  the  fire  by  which  he  sat  was  real. 

th,^  h,°S  K°"*  °l*''«5'e^  from  the  box  which  Jona- 
ttan  had  brought  and  Ut  it.  The  tobacco  was  of  the 
fiuMt  quahty;  ,t  cahned  his  nerves,  and  he  nestled 
m  the  great  HiTOchair.    He  looked  at  his  watch.    It 

SvT,*'^  ^^l^  ^?"  *°  ">*  **"«  ">«  l^^yer  would 
^ve,  and  he  had  tmie  to  coUect  his  thoughts.    He 

^^r^  ^^"^•'^  ^^  P^t'  »"d-  ^  he  reflected! 
Mrtam  thmgs  stood  out  plainly.  Firet  of  all,  he  had 
taken  the  vows  of  the  Community  to  which  he  te- 
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longed— the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
Second,  although  he  had  fought  against  it,  and  al- 
though  at  times  he  thought  he  hated  Maggie  Yorke 
he  realised  that  he  loved  her.  This,  he  knew,  was  sin. 
What  right  had  he,  a  priest,  to  allow  love  for  a  woman  to 
enter  his  heart  ?  And  yet  heknew  that  Maggie  Yorke  was 
to  him  more  than  any  other  woman  could  be,  that  when 
he  thought  of  her  his  heart  burned  with  a  great  passion. 
But,  of  course,  he  must  destroy  it.  He  had  gone  to 
Bmgfiekl  that  he  might  destroy  it;  and,  whatever 
happened,  he  must  drive  all  thoughts  of  Maeeie  Yorke 
from  him. 

He  thought  of  what  old  Jonathan  Wagstaff  told  him 
Mat  morning.  In  that  rocm,  perhaps  in  that  chair. 
Newman  and  Pusey  and  Manning  had  sat  and  dis- 
missed Church  matters  with  Timothy  Wildthome. 
Newman,  possessing  the  finest  mind  of  the  century  in 
which  he  had  Uved,had  yielded  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Manning  also  had  yielded  his  in- 
tellect  to  the  claims  of  Rome.  As  for  Pusey— well, 
Pusey's  heart  was  with  Rome,  even  while  he  held 
tenaciously  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  if  Rome 
was  right,  the  English  Church  was  wrong ;  she  was 
excommunicate,  and  therefore  no  Church  at  all. 

He  again  reflected  on  the  position  of  the  Community 
of  the  Incarnation.  Father  Townley  had  boasted 
that  he  had  kept  many  in  the  English  Church  who 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Rome.  But  was  that 
not  mere  mockery  ?  The  Community  was  sowing  the 
seeds  of  Rome  every  day.  It  pretended  to  be  loral  to 
the  Church  of  England,  while  the  whole  teaching  and 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  saturated  with  Roman 
doctrine.  Indeed,  but  for  such  orders,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  desire  for  Rome  on  the  part  of 
many  whom  it  pretended  to  keep  away  from  Rome. 
Was  he  nght,  holding  the  views  he  did,  to  remain 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  receive  her 
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ffi'S^?*"  ^"  ^.  u*'  P**"'""  '  Was  not  Maggie 

Me  looked  at  his  watch.    It  was  time  for  one  of  the 

^^p^  to  com,,,  but  he  turned  to  one  of  ?he  books 

I^^t*i"[h'*"'°°"  ""^  recommended  hii^toS 
As  he  read,  the  mmutes  swept  swiftly  ,  y.  A^ain  the 
old  question  gnpped  his  mind     No,  if  Rome  wl^Seht 

of  ^1^7  V'^'^''"^'*  Pf*  ^  o^^y^  S  thT^hlrch 
M  Engtand.    Cover  up  the  situatim  with  all  the 

ZTRam^^t^^'!"-  ''"'  "^  ^ho  belief  „  he 
?h»  ^  Rome  s  doctnnes  was  dishonest  in  stayiiw  in 

£.??oirita^t  ^^^^^-Yo^-'e-whol^oS 
st^7«:.^Ko  Kiff  ^  *S  Se^beTd- 

Who  had  torn  the  Church  in  twain.    After  aU,  that 

S^"ha^''t^'^  "'  '^l  '^  °'  ^  RefonAat^n 
TOuw  not  have  been  caused  altogether  by  Ues     The 

l^„f r*  '»°^«5?«°t  had  drawn^to  its  sfde  the  bSt 

WMig?  Was  there  anv  real  foundation  for  the 
Protestant  conception   of  the  ChunAP^f  coura^ 

teh'    ^S"'''  "'"^  T^-'t'^y  Wildthome,  X^  as 
Jonathan  Wagstaff  had  said,  had  combated  SiM 
and  Mannmg  must  have  many  boob  which  wou^d!!^ 
Mr.  Coad  and  Mr.  Perkins,  sir  " 
It  was  old  Jonathan  Wagstaff  who  spoke. 

Show  them  m.  Jonathan,  please." 
The  two  lawyers  entered  the  room. 

A^.^  "^^^  ^^^  <=°™«'"  thought  Dominic  "  What 
does  thjs  portend  ?  I  wonder  «  somrSus  maS 
has  arisen  which-which  nullifies  my  clai,^°  " 

His  heart  beat  wildly  at  the  thought.    Neverthele« 
he  made  haste  to  make  his  visitors  (^rniortawf^       ' 
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"  After  my  partner  and  I  had  discussed  your  visit  at 
some  length,  we  decided  that  we  had  better  both  drive 
over,"  said  Mr.  Coad.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  spring  night, 
and  neither  of  us  had  any  pressing  engagement." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    I  will  ring  for  refreshments." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  men  were  comfortably 
seated  by  the  great  fire,  and  the  two  lawyers  were 
chatting  freely  on  the  object  of  their  visit. 

Dominic  was  not  long  in  seeing  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  doubted  their  wisdom  in  giving  him  very 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his  claim  would  not 
be  disputed  that  both  of  them  had  come  to  see  him 
instead  of  one,  but  rather  because  they  both  wished  to 
pay  what  they  believed  would  be  an  important  client 
a  due  meed  of  respect.  So  strong  indeed  was  their 
assurance  that  he  was  the  true  and  rightful  heir  of  the 
Wadthome  estates  that  they  offered  him  every  facility 
for  making  his  position  secure.  They  also  brought  with 
them  documents  which  gave  him  some  idea  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  possessions,  and  which  made  him  open  his 
eyes  with  wonder.  Indeed,  Mr.  Coad,  for  once,  became 
quite  communicative,  so  that  Dominic  felt  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet  more  secure  as  each  minute  passed  by. 

"  But  I  would  say  nothing  about  it,  Mr.  Wildthome," 
urged  the  old  gentleman.  "  No  one  need  be  informed 
of  anything.  I  have  everything  in  proper  order,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  few  months  at  most,  every- 
thing should  not  be  duly  settled.    But  nothing  is  gained 
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^,^.  Therefore,  if  I  were  you,  I  Aonld,  in  caie 

fw  ^\  '™.K*^  *'"^'*  make  toquirieso  you  13S 
them  that  nothing  is  settled.    As  you  may  taMine 

18  completed  from  a  legal  standpoint  •  therefore  it  if 
always  well  to  remem&r  the  oK  Je  X?"  stiU 
tongue  makes  a  wise  head.  Mean3  wi  L  „ 
^^on  ;  and  we,  who  were  your  relative'^,  leg^ai" 
visew  are  alco  yours.  I  uo  not,  I  think  need  to  Msun, 
youtfett  your  every  taterest  will  be  safclyUIJd^"" 

l^e  moon  sailed  m  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  the 
Sf^JhlT  T?  ,^^  ^^y-  Never  befS^  1^  he 
h«^h^. '"'='?  ''*'"='°"»  '^-  It  **•  laden  wWTthe 
ti^    hI  !£!:i:?Ei  ?"1  everything  whispered  Wrec! 

A^.,.*  ^^^  *°  '•^''e  a  new  meaning  to  him 

And  yet  scarcely  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  X^ence 
ofthe  mght  brooded  over  everythinTwhite  the  sW 
above  was  wondrous  to  behold.  A  f^eof  ^^ 
POMessed  his  heart  and  mind.    Hew  cwSd  it  hl^^ 

W  „?r*^i^  of.the  lines  of  Faber,  which  spoke  of  the 

Sd    %t}l^  broader  than  the  measure  of  ruan'^ 

mmd.    How  then,  could  the  truth  of  God  be  narrowed 

mi  l^"  l^i^by  which  he  had  been  hedged  i^ 

sfS^  he  rf ''''!!^  *?'  ^'"^  "P°°  which  the  h^use 
stood,  he  remamed  for  a  long  time  looking  at  th^ 
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•deep.  The  day  had  been  ftiU  of  excitement  and 
wonder  Eveiy  nerve,  every  power  of  his  mind  had 
been  at  full  tension.  But  the  pure  air  which  he  had 
been  breathmg  helped  him.  His  sleep  was  peaceful 
Me  never  even  dreamed  of  his  new  surroundings  ;  and 
so  doaely  did  Mother  Nature  wrap  her  armT  abound 
him,  that  when  he  awoke  the  following  morning  the 
sun  was  high  m  the  heavens,  and  the  great  eight-dav 
clock  m  the  hall  had  struck  ten.  «='gni-aay 

For  the  next  week  Dominic  gave  himself  over  to 
pure  and  undUuted  enjoyment  of  his  new  surroundings. 
Me  took  long  tramps  over  hill  and  dale,  and  revelled 
m  toe  beauty  of  the  countryside.    He  was  like  a  chUd 
Jjith  a  new  toy     He  took  great  delight  in  marking  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  which  he  believed  to  be  hS  he 
noted  with  interest  the  farms  on  the  estate.    He  found 
himself  wondering  what  his  income  would  be  when  aU 
his  affairs  were  settled  and  he  was  pubUcly  acknow- 
tedged  as  the  heir  to  old  Timothy  Wildthome's  estates 
Sometimes  he  caught  himself  wondering  how  the  local 
gwito'  would  receive  him,  and  how  he  should  enjoy  the 
society  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  present  his  presence  was  scarcely  recognised 
<to  the  advice  of  Messrs.  Coad  and  Perkins  he  £d  not 
obtruded  himself  in  any  way  on  the  notice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood,  while  his  servants 
were  niMvellously  discreet.    Nevertheless,  boy  like 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  there  would  have 
to  be  some  public  recognition  of  his  position. 

He  had  written  a  letter  to  Father  Townley.  teUing 
him  that  he  had  visited  the  soHcitois  of  the  late  Timothy 
Wildthorne,  and  that  their  opinion  had  led  him  to  hope 
that  hM  claims  would  not  be  altogether  futile ;  but  h^ 
tetter  had  contained  no  definite  information. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  when  he  had  grown 
s^ewhat  accustomed  to  his  new  surroundinra,  he 
began  to  feel  lonely.    Why  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
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•o  i^ed  Father  Buigley  did  not  attract  him.    Etch 

to^^'^K**^  ".  *"^'"*  *«•  °^«''  •»««  went  out 
to  explore  the  countryside  ;  and  when  eveninc  came 

M«^l"°  ^"'^°  '?*''•  ^"t  *»  *»i<»  d«««  ociipany: 
lo^.I^  t"''"  ^*  *^J?*  ""^«  "P  *»«  ™'"d  toVrrite 
.L  M        ^"^i^y-  a»>""8  that  one  of  the  brothen 

l^ln^  ^1"=*'  '"  •*••»'«*•  NevertheleM,  thS 
1«^  for  «)ciety  ^  strong  upon  him.    The  change 

^^Jn^'^T*  '"*'?  ^^  '"•  ^  »»  8f«a«  that  he  h«3^ 
reUaed  the  change  it  m^ht  make  in  his  future,  and  he 
longed  for  some  fnend  to  whom  he  might  speak  freely, 
h.  ..^  ""'^  ahnost  unmixed  pleasure.  th«5refoie,  that 
he  saw,  on  retummg  from  one  of  his  long  walks.  Father 
Ritsoom  waiting  in  the  haU. 

nJi'^  "i^*^  of  passage."  said  the  Jesuit.  "  I  hap- 
£^  M  «°  i*  *"  *•!*  "eighbourhood.  and  I  thought^ 
would  find  out  whether  anything  had  resultrf^  from 
tte  conversation  we  had  in  the  delightful  town^ 
Bn^eld.  May  I  congratulate  you  ?  '^ 
,,  ' '*°"'t  know."  replied  Dominic  quietly. 
You  are  the  man  in  possession,  anyhow,  and  pos- 
session IS  nme  points  of  the  law."  .  "»«»  pw- 

in  '.* !!?''"'  *T?  *??•  Anyhow,  some  one  has  to  put 
m  astronger  claim  than  mine,  and  that  claim  wiU  hive 

^r^  „  /""r'**!''*  *  """  °*  ^^  hefore  I  caTbe 
turned  out.  For  that  reason.  I  hope  you've  come  to 
spMid  a  few  days  with  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Most  sincerely." 

AuiJ^  !*  •  j^'fr^^ '  ^  ^  Joma^  to  spare  a  couple  of 
^A  .T^  l*"^  J*^^"'  and  it  will  be  delightftil  to 
sp«d  them  here.  By  the  way,  let  me  con^tulate 
ytm  on  your  miproved  appearance.  You  don't  look  like 
the  Mme  man  I  saw  m  the  church-house  of  Brigfield." 
no,  a  week  here  has  done  wonders  for  me.    In 
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fict,  I've  ju*t  lived  the  life  of  an  animid.    I've  eaten 
taken  exerciw  and  ilept ;  and  I  feel  m  strong  m  a 

KUn*""^^  P""*;?  »  ™"n<»aWe  one  in  Dominic't 

before  the  fire  and  when  Ritzoom  had  lit  a  Ion*  ci«ar 
he  commenced  to  talk.  ^   ^    ' 

"  Voo  have  been  here  a  week  ?"  he  said 
A  week  and  two  days." 

"  Quite  an  oM  resident."  he  laughed  ;   "  and  what 
nave  you  been  doing  ?  "  •«       .      nau  wnai 

"Nothing."        * 

"  Nothing  ?  " 

Onl  ^r^^?*'''"*'  except  to  roam  around  the  countryside. 

Pjlnig^"    ™  ^  ^  **"'  **•  •^'««  I  «^y« 

"  And  that  ?  " 
t.  13]5Sf  "*'  'W^  **  ««'  possession  of  property 

«^  .1^  *•  *"*  "'«''*  ^  "™*  ^'^«  hadno  d^  to 
wad  a  book  ;  moreover,  my  old  life  at  the  Community 

?*  T  K  i'^™^*""'  *^""  ^''y  ^'^e  and  far  away 
If  I  had  been  brought  up  with  th7idea  thari  VS'i 

th?.^H^;.   ""P*?'  ''  ^""'"^  *'*^''  »^°  ^»^^ :  iwt 
"?L,/^f*  °f  ™y  new  position  has  unsettled  me/' 

"  ?ou  tScToV?^  '""^•"  """""''^  *^*  J""^*- 

oi'rLTyf^j?^  "V  Y*^  ^"^"^  <^'«  °*  the  complaint 
«,^r  ^"  '^  y*^  ^'^  *°  P^y  *•"=  part  of  the  co^t™ 
squire.  This  commg  to  Cumberland  is  only  an  ii 
cident  m  your  life."  ' 

I'  Only  an  incident  ?  " 

"B**J**"-  YouwiUhavetoIiveinaereatworM. 
my  friend-the  world  of  ideas,  the  "x*l^  S* 
Tfcur  nature  demands  that  you  shall  desj  ,;ith  S- 
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reaching  movements,  and,  what  is  more,  Providence 
mtended  you  for  such  a  career." 

There  was  a  strange  intensity  m  Ritioom's  voice, 
and  Dominic  felt  the  power  of  the  man's  presence. 
InvolunCarily,  too,  he  remembered  the  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Maggie  Yorke  long  years  before.  She 
had  told  him  that  the  kind  of  man  she  admired  was  one 
who  was  a  leader  of  men,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  fulfil  her  ideals. 

The  truth  is,  Wildthome,"  wait  on  the  Jesuit, 
"  the  world  is  made  up  of  two  classes  of  people.  Not 
the  good  and  the  bad,  because  humanity  is  a  very 
mixed  affair ;  but  the  leaders  and  the  led.  The  name 
of  the  latter  is  "  l^on,"  for  they  are  many,  the  former 
are  few  and  rare.  Yet,  if  I  am  a  reader  of  character, 
you  belong  to  that  rare  class." 

Dominic  shook  his  head.  "  I  see  no  evidence  of  it 
in  my  life,"  he  said. 

Two  reasons,  my  friend.    The  first  is  because  your 
life  so  far  has  been  largely  probationary.    The  second 
is  becanse  you  have  lacked  conviction." 
'^  Conviction  ?    I  sun  afraid  I  don't  follow  you." 
"  Canviction,  my  friend.  You've  bcon  surrounded  by 
a  wrong  environment;  or,  to  put  it  still  more  plainly,  you 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  Church  which  calls  itself  the 
true  Church,  and  you  have  never  been  convinced  that 
it  is  the  true  Church.    You've  been  uncertain." 
Dominic  was  silent. 

"  Another  thing,"  went  on  the  Jesuit ;    "  suppose 
the  claims  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  admitted,  it 
allows  no  room  to  move." 
II I  d<m't  see  that." 

"No?  But  think  a  moment.  It's  very  name 
limits  it.  The  Church  of  England— the  Church  of  a 
little  island.  You  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 
to  one  nation.  Your  laws,  your  doctrines  are  deter- 
mined by  the  State.    The  head  of  your  Church  is  your 
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ft"*'ii^r.!™?  ***  °"«  »»««»•    Do  you  remember 
PnrceU's£,/*o/^«„«,„j?    He  contrast^  ^Ss 

rrotestant.  Possibly  a  Bishop  of  some  paltry  diocese 
But  as  a  Cardmal  in  the  Catholic  Church  he  v^  hSl 
to  control  the  destinies  of  the  w^.  'l^oufe 
^  not  Anglican,  but  Catholic.    The  Church  oH 

But  thrr^^^,^  i^J    I*  ^'^  °°'  ^°^  roomTmJve 
But  the  Catholic  Church  I    It  knows  nothing  of  nSs 

K  m  its  laigest  aspect,  IS  not  a  quarter  size  of  th» 
sect  we  caU  Methodists.    In  a  Uttle  mor^tw  „ 

^^7^T  ^^V""'*  J"'-  WeTlly  fo"ndld*£.! 
at  le-^t  four  tunes  its  communicants.    No  mv  fri«i^ 
you  could  never  content  yourself  in  tte  iS 
Church,  even  if  it  were  a  Church  at  all  "         '^^'^ 

„1H~T^-  *•*  °°*  "P'y-  ''"*  *»«  felt  something  of  the 
old^thusiasnireuming.  Father  RitzoomZ!  woS^ 
mg  him  from  his  lethaigy  arous- 

J«uit.  Even  after  all  its  years  of  Mrsecution  ^ 
misrepresentation,  it  dominatX  wo^^r^S"^ 
«Wt  m  high  places.  Unknown  to  the  ma«rf^ 
t^^tlnS"*'"''  ">«  polices  of  nations.  XiSatte 
towhat  land  you  go,  its  power  is  felt.  And  the  Jesuk 
Order  is  only  one  segment  in  the  great  army  "   "' 

l-or  a  long  time  Father  Ritzoom  talked  H«  ♦„« 
of  men  of  humble  birth  and  ^  St  pS  s^ 
TOindmgs  who,  through  the  Chuich,  ^ta^  ^ 
policy  of  kmgs  and  emperors.  He  spoke  of  B^ai^ 
the  man  of  steel,  who  for  years  contr^edtte  SS 
of  m  empire,  and  who  had  to  yield  to  th«  «™!,^ 
°iJ^  C*""^  he  hated.  He  S^*^  ^S 
terms  the  men  who,  under  the  Church's  tuidu.^  «^ 
thapmg  the  history  of  the  world.  «.-u»«l«i«.  were 
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"  The  leaders  and  the  led.  There  is  the  world  in  a 
nutshell,"  concluded  Ritzoom.  "  What  if  the  latter 
are  mostly  fools  ?  They  are  necessary,  and  act  as 
excellent  buffers  for  the  former.  But  the  question  each 
man  has  to  ask  himself  is.  Which  is  he  going  to  be  ?  " 
"A  man  must  be  what  he  can  be,"  suggested  Dominic. 
"  Exactly.  And  you  can  be  a  leader,  my  friend. 
Give  you  two  things— conviction  and  a  true  environ- 
ment—and you  become  a  leader,  not  a  leader  in  a 
paltry  sect  like  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  the  world.  Of  course, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  so-called  Church 
of  England  shall  come  ovar  to  us  bodily ;  but  if  you 
wait  until  then  your  opportunity  will  be  gone." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Well,  it's  this  way.  Suppose  you  have  a  General 
Election  in  England,  what  do  you  find  ?  This— the 
attention  of  the  nation  is  diverted  from  the  individual 
to  the  party.  It's  not  a  question  which  man  wins,  but 
which  party  wins ;  but  in  a  bye-election  it  is  the  in- 
dividual which  counts.  Suppose  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land yields  to  the  Catholic  Church,  say  in  ten  years, 
and  you  go  over  with  the  rest.  You  would  be  lost,  my 
friend— lost  in  the  crowd.  But  if  you  were  a  pioneer, 
like  Newman  or  Manning,  then  the  eyes  of  the  world 
would  be  on  you." 

II  But  they  were  great  men,  and  I  am  a  nobody." 

"  Father  Dominic's  name  has  ahnost  a  magic  spell 
to  draw  the  crowds  in  Yorkshire,"  said  Ritzoom,  "  and 
Father  Dominic  is  but  a  boy.  Father  Dominic's  name 
is  whispered  in  high  places— think  of  it,  it  is  known  in 
Westminster,  but  more,  it  is  known  in  Rome." 

"  In  Rome  ?  "  cried  Dominic. 

"  In  Rome.  More  than  one  Cardinal  in  Rome  has 
heard  of  the  lad  who  attracts  multitudes,  and  who, 
after  his  '  missions,'  is  besieged  by  both  men  and 
wranen  who  come  to  him  for  confession  and  for  advice 
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thL^^T^-    ^?™«*'='«    doctrines    are    discussed 
?i%^^  ."^  r^^'^  °*  R°«e.  save  for  one  thine  " 

MaiSSn^S^r"'  '°  ^°''  ^  ^^^^  -«> 
^^  They  were  accepted  as  such." 
You  never  knew  them  ?  " 

"°^!^^^^r^i^^  ^'"'^-    "  «•"'  <=««"  I  ?  "  he  said. 

of  a  s^lt    W    Newman  certainly  was  a  man  of  biai,^ 

"aLi^:;  '  h  /  •  ""'l  *  '"SS^^e  ''^^'n-    What  is  his 

'    n^ffrn  *  « '"^^''"e  and  a  series  of  mental  gym- 

ne<^     -S^f'^.:  ''"*  '*^  •'«  ^  necksary- 
necessaiy.    Therefore  he  was  written  up.    You  see 

1  see.      Somehow  Dominic  felt  uncomfortable 
pjane.    btill  Ritzoom  s  words  influenced  him 

,^\  "^^u  ^*"  ^^^  J**"'*  '^d  Dwninic  took  a  lomr 
watt  t^ether,  when  they  discussed  Bingley's  c^nv^ 
sm  Ritzoom  spoke  of  the  reason  which  influS 
for  LT^  "*"t^*'  '"'^  P^°^^  *hat  it  was  imp^Se 
cL^L^"  '*^°  '^"P^^  ^^^  sacerdotal  idea%i  thi 
Church  to  remsm  outside  the  Catholic  Church 

nrge^Do^t''  "  '"^  "^  '"^  ^'^""=''  °^  ^'^'^^" 

Ritzoom  shnigged  his  shoulders.    "  When  a  man 

has  once  submutedhunself  to  the  aU-wise  guM^« 

?h-  rl  w^'  ^'^  Ritzoom,  •■  then  he  mi^  do  2 
the  Church  dictates." 

wh'l?!f "  ^  pan  becomw  a  mere  pawn  on  the  chess-board 
when  he  joms  the  CathoUc  Church  ?  "  urged  DonSnT 

is  m?^.^^  T^f^^^i^*  °'«'**-'"y  *"«nd.  that  the  world 
IS  made  up  of  the  leaders  and  the  led  ?  What  is  Binekv 
m  any  mstitution  ?  Could  he  be  a  leader  ?  bT& 
tm  others  who  move  the  pawns  on  the  chess-boardT 


■§:mk^^s^'f^Mm 
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"  Still,  all  authority  Is  vested  in  the  Pope  " 

"  Who  and  what  is  the  Pope,  my  friend  ?'  Is  he  a 
man,  or  b  he  an  office  ?  The  Pope  stands  for  some- 
thing, and  when  the  Holy  Father  speaks,  he  speaks  in 
a  representative  capacity.  But  who  tells  him  what 
he  must  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  But  supposing  I  do,  my  friend— supposing  I  do  ? 
■  :  J  f  T^  *•'*'  question :  when  a  man  feels  that 
instead  of  belonging  to  an  excommunicated  sect,  he 
should  belong  to  the  one  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  what  course  is  ouen  to  him  ?  " 

"When  he  does— yes,''  said  Dominic. 

The  next  day,  after  many  a  long  conversation. 
Kitioom  left  Dommic,  and  then  for  another  week  the 
yomig  man  was  thrown  back  on  his  own  resources. 
Left  alone,  aU  the  old  ecclesiastical  questions  came 

^*S  ^^-  ^' '  '^^^  *•»«  ^^^  which  had  so  influ- 
enced Father  Bingley  with  great  eagerness,  and  as  he 
read,  he  realised  more  than  ever  that  there  was  a  very 
thm  hne  of  partition  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Community  of  the  Incarnation  and  that  of  the  Roman 
cnurch.  The  Community  was  simply  a  preparatory 
schoo.  The  road  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
walk  led  straight  to  Rome. 

And  yet  he  was  undecided.  In  fact,  his  whole  mind 
was  m  a  chaotic  condition.  One  influer'i  battled 
with  another,  and  in  spite  of  Ritzoom's  influence 
nothing  seemed  quite  plain. 

Then  a  change  came.  He  had  been  in  Cumberland 
nearly  three  weeks  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Father  Townley,  telling  him  to  return  to  Yorkshire 
immediately  The  oW  habit  of  obedience  strong  upon 
hnn^he  made  haste  to  depart.  Having  paid  a  ^Sit 
to  Messrs.  Coad  and  Perkins,  he  felt  tree  to  do  this 
especiaUy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  gentlemen  had 
told  him  that  everything  was  going  smoothly,  and 
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although  werything  would  take  time,  he  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  in  re'ition  to  the  future. 

On  his  way  back  lu  Yorkshire  he  tried  for  the 
hundredth  time  to  realise  where  he  stood.  He  wa« 
under  the  impression  that  Father  Townley  had  serious 
reasons  for  writing  him,  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  have  some  idea  of  his  course  of  action. 

Of  one  thing  he  felt  certain.  He  had  so  far  conquered 
his  passion  for  Maggie  Yorke  that  he  would  finally 
dnve  her  from  his  heart  altogether.  He  had  realised 
that  whatever  his  future  might  be,  he  had  taken  the 
vow  never  to  marry,  and  so,  little  by  Uttle,  he  had 
hardened  his  heart  against  her.  She  was  an  enemy 
to  his  faith,  and  she  had  constantly  stood  between  him 
and  his  duty,  therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  regard  her  as 
a  heretic.  Perhaps  the  new  experience  through  which 
he  had  passed  had  helped  him  in  this ;  anyhow,  he 
thought  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the  thought  that 
he  must  live  his  life  without  her.  She  and  he  belonged 
to  different  worlds,  and  whenever  he  entered  her  world 
it  meant  anguish  and  misery.  With  regard  to  the 
rest,  he  was  still  uncertain.  He  still  hoped,  and 
sometimes  believed,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  true  branch  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  and  that 
therefore  he  need  not  suffer  the  agony  of  wrenching 
himself  from  her.  Of  course,  he  was  not  sure,  and 
repeatedly  the  old  questions  were  recurring  to  him, 
often  with  increasing  force. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  House  of  the  Incarnation,  he 
foimd  FatherTownley  in  a  state  bordering  onexcitement. 

"  I  am  ";lad  you  have  returned  so  quickly,  my  son," 
he  said. 

^^  "  I  am  very  glad  to  come.  Father,"  replied  Dominic ; 
"  there  are  many  things  I  feel  I  must  tell  you." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  keenly. 

;'  I  gather  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  but  little  in 
evidence  where  you  have  been  ?  "  he  said. 

16 
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ari'pSt«te?^''s^Th'i''  '"^^  Wildthome  Barton 

"  Then  what  did  you  do  ?  " 

coi'^^ipi.^-ShTsTopt^r"''-^--' 

.,  If"  °^  not  go  to  confession  ?  " 
i„„  ♦   ♦t"'if  *  ^^tholic  Church  five  miles  away  belone- 
ing  to  the  Roman  Branch.    It  is  verv  »m=ii  ^/i  w  *  * 

I  have  been  thinking,  a  great  deal.  Father  and  I 
^I^^'^'y  ""ch  to  speak  with  you  " 

That  IS  weU— that  is  weU.    But  I  am  afraid  that 

^1^^^'  *°  *y  •"'"*  '^^  over  ^ Se     1 
have  ^  summoned  to  London,  and  I  wish  yTto  gJ 

"  When ,  " 
o'cjoJk  t'J^-."  '•"  "^  '"^^  »  ^^^  *«>  «*«*  the  five 

"  V'^J  ^^l^  °.°  "^  to  unpack  my  bad  " 
No,  the  cab  wiU  be  at  the  dw  in  five  iinutes  " 

at  Kmgs  Cross,  Dominic  did  not  taiow  wha^tS 
programme  for  the  evening  was.  Howvlr  Te  Li^ 
noqu^hons.  but  entered  th^  cab  whi^SlrTo^SS 
^St  hT/  ^""JM"^^'  '°'^'  Hotel Me^g^ 

"^' VS  werpLt^  "*^"-"''  and\':a?o!J? 
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Father  Townlcy  again,  things  had  changed.  The  new 
We  of  Wildthome  Barton,  with  its  romances,  its  long, 
health-giving  walks,  its  freedom,  had  gone.  Only  the 
night  before  old  Jonathan  Wagstaff  had  waited  upon 
him  as  a  wiUing  servant  and  tried  to  anticipate  his 
every  desire.  Then  he  was  master  of  a  fine  old  house, 
he  was  practically  the  owner  of  an  estate,  but  now  he 
was  under  the  old  dominion.  Of  course,  too,  when  the 
lawyere  had  done  their  work,  and  he  was  the  recognised 
heir  of  the  WUdthome  property,  it  must  be  handed 
over  to  the  Community.  The  thought  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasant. 

Father  Townley  returned  just  before  midnight,  still 
lookmg  thoughtful  and  perturbed. 
"  I  fear  trouble,  Dominic,"  he  said. 
"  Trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes.  my  son.  Lord  Sowerby  has  done  his  best, 
and  so  have  I ;  but  the  man  is  pigheaded,  he  intends 
gomg  forward." 

Dominic  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
but  he  was  silent. 

"Probably."  went  on  Father  Townley.  "  the  Arch- 
bishop will  wish  to  examine  you." 
"  Examine  me  ?  " 

"Yes.    At  present  yoo  are  the  most  prominent 
member  of  the  Community,  and  he  will  wish  to  speak 
to  yon.    He  has  intimated  as  much.    But  nothine  is 
setUed  yet.    It  will  all  depend  00  to^nor^ow." 
"  To-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes,  in  the  House  of  Commons.    If  Trevetyan 
pereists  m  his  course,  then,  of  course,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  disturbance,  and  the  ArchbUhop  wiU  want  to 
speak  to  you." 
"  Trevel)ran  I " 

"Yes.  He  is  the  brother  of  the  Trevelyan  you  met 
at  Fletcher  Yorke's.  He  has  become  a  kind  of  poUtical 
isad^  of  the  Protestant  p«uty.    A  dangerous  man— 
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Bythe  ^v  i  h«r?  "<=h  ^«d"cated,  and  a  fine  speaker 

nothing  with  him"  ^'^  ^^'•'^  ««  ^o 

','.  i[,*™,*/^id  I  do  not  foUow  you." 

so  cxu^piUX*  i  h^ave'^n?^"*''^^'  «>''  U«ve  been 

Jji  AT cSSy-'ofcrcaJs-'^'  -''^s-" 

ShlHKisT--^^-- 

"  w«  «r-     xt    />    '  ">**  "s  our  position. ' 

talk  aboutit^oTS^  ?    churches.    But  I  cannot 
have  another  tote^'*ew  '^  '^J^^"^^    '  '"^ 

Parliament.  Whitehall  towards  the  Houses  of 
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DoinOTC  was  utterly  ignorant  of  London,  and  this  was 
the  fcst  time  he  had  entered  the  great  buUdings  where 
tte  destmies  of  the  British  Empire  were  cmtroUed. 
As  he  entered  the  door  opposite  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
to  was  struck  with  the  statehness  of  the  historic  pile! 
Every  building  he  had  seen  before  seemed  poor  and 
htde  compared  with  this  As  he  passed  Westminster 
Ha^  and  called  to  mmd  the  thrilling  scenes  with  which 
It  had  been  associated,  he  seemed  to  be  enterimr  an 
untaown  world.  In  the  past,  aU  his  interests  hadbeen 
asrtred  around  the  Church.  It  had  become  his  world  • 
but  here  he  realised  that  he  was  at  the  hub  of  that 
great  pohtial  world  of  which  he  knew  practicaUy 
nothing.  Of  course,  he  with  others  had  discussed 
education,  and  the  position  of  the  Church  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  poUtics,  but  he  had  seen  every- 
aiing  through  the  eyes  of  the  Community  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  here  all  was  changed.  As  he  entered 
the  lobby  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people,  mostly  men, 
eagerly  discussmg  affairs,  and  this  crowd  suggested 
a  world  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

He  saw  too  that  Father  Townley,  the  head  of  his 
httle  world  at  the  Community,  was  unknown  here 
No  one  paid  him  any  heed.  Even  the  attendants  paid 
hmi  no  respect. 

"  Got  an  order,  sir  ?  " 

"  No." 
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Thank   you  I    Thank    vmi  I  ••    ir-*i,„   ^ 
minutes  later  he  hearH  hi.\,™    "'^^7a>tM.    A  few 

be  interested.    Ym  ^  ^'  ,^**-y«' °^  course,  you'U 
But  I  doubT«  there's^o^""'!  *^^  '^*-    «» 'Ha  I 

foigot— quite  foigot  "  matters,  that  I  quite 

I  doubt  if  you'U  find  a  ^.?"y°"'    But  mind  you. 

M^,^r  ^arTia^eS^eint^  *°  ^^<=-    "^ 

Hehadnoinflue^'wMe7ath«Tol'2'  "^  "^• 
nobody.    And  vet  the  lafw         Jownley  was  a  mere 

thequ^tioTwh^hw^,Ml!!   "T  ^^P^y  interested  in 

It  v^  te^btyhLTaS? •"'" '^'-'--'^ ^'-t <^ay. 

soii^lS^'^stet"  ^^Itl"^'  ^^  ^  ''Me  door  up 
Where  an  Jt^Zt^^X^^l  T^  ^  '^ 
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"Yes,  you  may  find  a  aeat;  the  place  is  very 
crowded,  but  yon  may  squeeze  in,"  said  the  man,  in  a 
ftee  and  easy  tone.  They  might  have  been  a  couple 
of  day  labourers  from  all  the  respect  he  paid  them. 

A  minute  later  they  entered  the  House  in  which  the 
political  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  the  world  are  de- 
cided. At  first  Dominic  was  somewhat  disappuinte4 
in  the  size  of  the  building.  As  a  church  it  would  seem 
•mall  and  unimportant,  and  rather  suggested  the  dis- 
senting chapel  in  which  he  had  heard  the  sermon  which 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  him  hate  Dissent, 
rather  than  a  great  legislative  hall.  It  was  simply 
an  oblong  building  with  a  gallery  all  around  it. 

But  this  feeling  soon  passed  away.  The  place  seemed 
to  grow  in  importance  every  minute  he  stayed  there. 
Perhaps  this  was  because  every  one  was  intensely  in- 
terested, and  also  because  every  decision  passed  in 
that  House  was  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  He  felt, 
too,  that  the  men  who  crowded  the  benches  were  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  expressed  to  a 
large  extent  the  mind  of  the  nation.  The  voice  of 
many  millions  of  men  were  heard  when  those  men 
spoke. 

Right  opposite  him,  at  the  other  end  of  the  building, 
was  the  Press  Gallery,  and  instmctively  he  felt  how 
important  the  men  who  sat  there  were.  They  were 
not  nameless  boys  who  reported  for  provincial  news- 
papers, but  men  who,  in  some  cases,  had  obtained 
national  reputations.  They  were  guiding,  to  an 
extent,  at  all  events,  the  thoughts  of  the  multitudes. 
Behind  the  Press  Gallery  again,  and  partly  hidden 
from  his  view  by  a  kind  of  grating,  he  saw  the  faces  and 
dresses  of  women.  It  seemed  to  him  rather  unfair 
that  they  should  be  so  badly  treated.  They  could  not 
see  the  Speaker's  chair,  or  the  Government  benches. 
Still  it  was  not  for  him  to  criticise. 
"It's  going  to  be  a  full  House,  Dominic."  said 


'   ..*  *  -^'^^ 
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come  an  °  ^"  *■"*''  *""  ">«"««  or  w  it  wiU 

••  Th.,,  ^^'     ,  °**  *"  **>*  Irish  inemben  " 

Yes,  to  the  Chureh.    Oh    lonH"    a-j  i?  iu 
Townley    pointed    toth-    niJ         u  /^J?  ^""«» 


"*^    iJifes^Si'^ 
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Ufaed  to  their  depwtment,  and  then  for  •  iew  seconds 
there  was  a  silence.  The  topic  which  had  drawn  so 
many  people  together  was  about  to  be  discussed 

"•  Hear  I  hear  I  hear  I  "  was  the  general  shout,  as 
a  young  man  arose  among  the  benches  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  oi  the  House,  but  not  from  the  front  bench 
tvidently  the  speaker  was  only  a  private  member,  anil 
new  no  official  position  whatever.  And  yet  all  wer 
prepared  to  hear  him  with  eagerness  and  les^  jci 
This  was  either  because  of  the  speaker's  fame  as  an 
orator  or  because  the  question  he  was  to  introduce 
was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Dominic  could  not  help  being  fascinated  by  the 
yonngm^'s  face.  First,  because  he  closely  leseiibled 
Cnthbert  Trevelyan,  who  had  chaUenged  him  to  debate 
•nd,  second,  because  of  his  striking  appearance' 
Dominic  noted  that  he  could  be  but  litUe  ofiw-  thai^ 
himself.  His  face  was  of  that  pale,  inteUectual  class 
which  immediately  arrests  attention.  His  forehead 
was  not  high,  but  was  broad,  and  finely  developed,  and 
covered  by  a  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair. 

He  stood  quietly  while  his  supporters  cheered  him. 
but  It  was  evident  that  he  was  much  moved.  Even 
from  the  distance  Dominic  thought  that  he  saw  his 
Jiands  tremble  somewhat  as  he  arranged  his  notes 
whUe  he  felt  sure  he  saw  his  lips  tremble.  That  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  fancy.  Dominic  knew  that  the 
speaker  was  an  enemy  to  the  position  which  he  held 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  him.  There  was 
somethmg  watchful  in  his  presence ;  he  had  come  to 
the  House  with  something  to  sav,  and  he  meant  to  say 
it.    Evidently  he  was  a  strong  man  with  a  purpose 

This  fact  was  confirmed  when  some  members  of  the 
House  gave  a  derisive  laugh,  for  he  saw  Horace  Trevel- 
yan turn  with  flashing  eyes  towards  those  who  deiidwi 
mm.    And  the  look  he  gave  showed  Dominic  the  stuff 
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♦i  r?*? 'V  ?^  ™**'-  "niis  was  not  a  man  who  was 
to  be  checked  in  his  purpose  by  derision 

beSTTo  sJSc*  T^t  hr^' ""''  *"  y^  "^ 

h^^fino.     H  f^*  ^"  manner  was  slighUy 

»^J^  !i  He  seemed  anxious  to  choose  the  right 
word,  and  not  to  spoU  the  effect  of  his  sneLhl™ 
hastJy  formed  senten^.  He  was  no  there^^^^^ 
to  speak  as  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant,  that  ^  S 
the  pomt   especially  as  he  held  verjl  stronri^t^t  a 

Ton^Lt^^^^-^r"?'  *"«  ''^^^-  '^d  should 
not  be  mterfered  with  as  long  as  they  did  not  interfei* 

SwIS.I^r'^P-    But  in  speaking  to  the  S'^ 

£  ^elta^  n*.T,r°'^*"'*'  •>«  '^"'embered 
wat  tne  state  had  laid  down  certain  laws  for  the 
Church  EstabUshed  by  the  State,  under  wh^  ™tron! 
«e  she  received  great  emoluments,  and  under  whw^ 
favour  her  ministers  received  prefermenTJosTti^ 
Fest"*;*.  and  power.  Moreover,  the  ministeiTof  tte 
^*«  Church  took  certain  ordinati<rW  whkh 
bound  them  in  aU  common  decency  to  Sbv  tte 
laws  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  State  E^r 
3mce  the  Reformation  settlement  th^L,  a^d 
usages  had  obtained,  and  up  to  a  com^rat^y  few 

oDeyed.  But  of  late  years  a  new  spirit  had  been  felt 
Not  so  much  by  the  lavmen  of  the  Church,  but  bt  thSe 
^  P^"^^*^  "^  «^ing  themselves  prieste.^E 

^'iflnn'^  '^'^  "^"^"y  ''*  *"*•  ''"*  afterwanis  m^ 
qpMily  and  audanously,  set  themselves  to  kill  Pto- 
tMtant^m  m  <he  Church  of  England  and  to  d-sw 
those  thmgs  which  they  had  swolSTup^cSd  m^l 
^Jt"  '•^^*'**  *^^"°"  *°  ""^  men  changing  t£Sr 

^TZT'thf^  ^,°"^  "^^  "^  tolerated  in  the 
tend,  and  the  days  of  persecution  on  account  of  re- 
hgious  conviction  were  supposed  to  be  ovw  But  tlS^ 
was  not  the  question.    ThV^urch  of  Slglaml  st^ 
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for  CKtain  principles.  It  stood  as  a  protest  against 
the  ChunA  of  Rowe.  Its  Articles  and  its  families 
^u^^^o  **?'*'=•*  "^  *•"»«  mattera,  and  the  laws 
J«*ich  the  State  had  framed  were  intended  to  safemiard 
toe  Protestant  position  of  the  Church  of  England 

fu      u"^ K*"^  *™''  '•'*  ^'^'''^  Movement  commenced 
there  had  been  a  steady  and  growing  desire,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  laity  of  England,  who  in  the  main  hated 
anythmg  m  the  form  of  priestcraft,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  seemingly  carried  away  wrth  the 
thirst  for  power  which  had  ever  been  a  characteristic 
of  pnestcraft,  and  which  had  caused  some  of  the 
b^ck^t  blots  on  the  history  of  the  world,  to  drag  the 
Church  back  to  the  position  which  she  held  in  th?pre- 
Keformation  days.    On  every  hand  there  had  been  an 
^^  fu    u"?**  *  pandering  to,  the  ways  of  Rome. 
From  the  highest  of  Church  dignitaries  to  the  most 
msigniflcant  and  ignorant  curate  this  had  become 
commwi.    It  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him  pereonally 
that  these  men  had  not  more  pride.    The  Church  of 
Rome   whose  ways  they  aped,  and  whose  ceremonial 
they  tned  to  adopt,   treated  them  with  the  most 
marked  contempt     It  refused  to  accept  their  ordina- 
tion, and  regarded  aU  Church  of  England  clenzv  as 
mere  schismatic  laymen.  sj'  « 

';  I  wonder,;'  said  the  speaker,  slowly  and  with  a  touch 
F„^?Z.»^i  ^°*<=«' "*hat  men  calling  themselves 
Engluhmen  wiU  consent  to  be  so  snubbed  by  an  Italian 
pn«it  hving  m  Rome.  But  every  man  to  his  taste  " 
There  was  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  at  this,  and 
Dommic  noticed  that  Father  Townley  squirmed  ii  his 
seat,  and  looked  very  angry. 

^HtX"^^^^  then  went  on  to  show  how  this  move- 
ment  had  spread,  and  how  order  afte;  order,  institution 
after  mstitution,  and  society  after  society  had  sprune 
♦^'  "*wu**-  *]?*  "^t*eation  of  laymen,  but  alwayi 
through  the  mfluence  of  the  clcig^,  and  aU  of  th«i« 
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fatmded  to  destroy  the  Protestant  nature  of  the  Church 
Mwtjover  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  sCi 
had  appointed  Ritualistic  clergymen  ke^a^SS! 
panshes,  and  even  where  the  Sctors  ^d^^^ 

S^?"*  r^  }"""  *°  ^"^  ordination  vo^the 
societi^  he  .1^  mentioned  had  become  so  pTwsriSl 

»^15  ^K>*?  ^"^  <="'^*«'  «  these  parishes  Vh« 

Ro^  W,?'  .  T  "^  *°  '«*'"«  thel^k  with 
Roman  Cathohc  teachi;ig  and  usages.    At  hst  tte 

EngUnd  clergy  became  a  byword  for  '.onest  men  " 

^Question  I    Question  I  "   shouted  some. 
"ni  "^P*^*  jny  words,"   said   Horace  Trevelyan 

pnests,  men  who  had  taken  th«  vows  of  the  R«. 
t^ant  Church  of  England,  men.  who  were  pieced  to 
mamtam  the  pnncples  of  tha  Reformation^mel  who 
Z?,™!nt^"*r'/"''^'J"^-**^'  their  influence,  thek 
2S?  r^V^  ^^^  1^*  ^^^  ^^'^  had  sworn  to  main- 
^  i^°^w5f^°"?*'°''  principles,  and  because  these 
men  have  been  and  are  untrue  to  the  most  element^ 
pnncrples  of  honour,  the  Church  of  England^S 
have  become  a  byword  among  honest  men  "  ^ 

^t  shout  went  up  from  the  benches,  mostlv  in 
support  of  what  he  had  s^d.  ^ 

"  I  do  not  say,"  went  on  the  speaker,  "  that  all  our 

&i±V  '""^^"^  '  ^l^^'*' "«  stiU,  asin  oldL 
^{  ?f7°  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
i^j:^"**^*''^  unchecked  practices  of  these  men  W 
towered  the  standard  of  honesty  among  the  cS 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  questioS  ataiost  ^. 
^bly  asked  when  a  new  ino^bent  c™to  a 
pamh  B  this  'Does  he  maintain  his  ordination  vows 
tnUhfuUy  and  honourably,  or  is  he  a  traitor  to  them  T' 
There  sho-;..d  be  no  need  to  ask  such  a  question  con- 
Xl^v"*^  ^^°  ^  ^"PP<»«i  to  be  ministers  of  Him 
T»h08e  Name  is  a  synonym  for  truth  aiid  honour  " 
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r  J!!  *'"".  ^^  '^  *°  describe  how  Sir  William  Har- 
f°^  Pf?<^ed  these  matters,  not  only  in  t^How^ 
but  m  the  leading  journal  of  the  nation^  ^d^* a  r^j 

n?«^r  '  *.CommKsion  was  ap.jointed.  The  result 
ofthe  Commission  they  aU  knew  That  of  whichhe 
^pta^ed  was  more  widespread  even  th^  toey  h^ 
r3j,  -1  Romish  ceremonial.  Romish  prJticM 
Roniish  doctrmes  obtained  in  thousands  ofVrishS' 

rets^  f-f «  P*-  *.u^**'  metropolitan  diiese  had 
^c^  J?,f^?*'<».the  appointment  of  a  converted 
Roman  Catholic  pnest  to  a  parish  because  he^wS 
evangehca     and  because  he  observed  evSilnK  c^ 

S^Z'  ST*  'ft  ^,  ^^"^  *^*  ^  wanted  to  m^- 
tom  the  contmuity  of  teacning  in  the  parish.    He  ^ 

'•5*«:fd'  however,  that  Bishop  were  not  so  aMioSi 
h^iLl^"  """'r^y  °*  '^'^  when  tha^tSS 

sr  t?sr  ^^  ^^-  wh^-'^v'wS: 

««ieSse^Ulr\^*  i«titutions  and  order,  and 
■ocienes  existed  for  the  very  puroose  of  trainino  «••« 
m  Romish  doctrine  Thes/  ^SiT.  i  ''^""^  P^ 
wffrA  .,.,j^,  iu     ^'     ^  ^^  orders  and  communities 

^hL  ^°.'*f?  ^^  *°  ^  traitors  to  SeOi^ 
whose  ordination  vows  they  had  taken." 

yuestion  I  question  !  "  cried  some ;  "  That  is  not 

n?r:;;"n.°**"'  ^'^o  "t''^"  shouted  "N^^ 
name  I    Authonty  I  authority  I  " 

ritieJ/^d  tt":  f"C  "  of  c  "'^"'  "^t  ''""•- 
I....J  i^  .  ir  "PeaKer.  Of  course,  you  have  all 
heard  of  the   Commmiity  of  the .'    it^^S^ 
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^  a  Bishop  who  is  often  quoted  as  an  anthoritv  on 
ecclesmtical  matters.  W  Community,  or  o^  ot 
^/i,  '^/^%  ?u  several  which  receive  the  patroi^e 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church.  WeU,  what  hapjws  Ta 
young  cleigyman  enters  it.  He  bears  a  ^eU-known 
F^i!::*rK^K  *4*,  J-as  »t«^  'or  a  great  deal  in  the 
th^^^^r**-    Ai*r*i»y°"°K  clergyman  has  been 

to^.^  Ti  ^^  ^y  ^^**"^  P^°^«^'  »>«  goes  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  time  after  he  joins  the 
Church  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  lecture  in  a  great  X  o^ 
the  forces  which  led  him  to  join  the  Chu^of  RmT 

w^  ^°r     ^  *?y"*  °°*'*^  ««a^st  h«  joining  the 
?.S  Communion.    If  that   Communioi  met   his 
needs  better  than  any  other,  he  was,  in  my  judgment 
not  only  just  fled  in  joining  it,  but  it  was  Us  Xy  to 
?•    lJ?"*  *''**  •*  "°*  *''«  point-    This  is  the  thing 
of  miportance.    In  the  lecture  he  described  the  tS 
ing  and  usages  of  this  institution-an  institution  mark 
you  which  go^  under  the  name  of  a  Church  of  England 
^H  WW '-?"'*  t"^^  ^^  *^  patronage  of  her  Shops. 
And  ^at  does  he  say  ?    Listen.    '  We  had  what  w 
believed  to  be  the  Mass ;  we  observed  silencTZi^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  we  wore  a  certain  haWt 
with  a  girdle,  and  some  wort  a  biretta ;  we  used  the 
Anghcaa  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  sui^lemenUng  i? 
with  a  great  part  of  the  Catholic  BreviVry,  andTfor 
^^  S^^  ^y  years-before  I  became  a  Catholic, 
reoted  my  Rosan^  every  day.    We  taught  the  doctrine 
of  confession,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  mission,  which  I  conducted  as  part  of  mv  public 
WOTk  I  used  to  hear  far  more  confessions  than  I  heard 
as  a  Cathobc  pnest.    ' 

tA^**  silence  feU  upon  the  House  during  the  time 
iTm^^  read  this  extract,  and  when  he  h^  finished 
exckmations  of  excitement,  mutterings  of  protest,  and 
F^~T^*.  7«re  frequent.  Dominic  looked  at 
Father  Townley's  face  ;  it  was  drawn  and  white  and 
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hafi|ard.    Dominic  knew,  too,  that  it  was  i™»  •   h, 

formed  Cliurch,  a  Church  which  exists  as  »\r„tw 
against  what  used  to  be  called  fh»,x„-  *  P^^t^^t 
Rome  Listen  ,«L;„  T^^^  *?^  abominatjons  of 
«rr«;;  ♦.:  ^^'"'   ^"  practically  every  mint 

"*»*  o  mppoM  to  ,£1  u  f  buta*  „£»TSSi 

&  r  s.s.sis'  *?  ."-•  "^  «^S 

P«cMaw  teadiing  and  practising  eveiy  day. 

rhere  are  two  remarks  which  I  wisi  (r.  ^.l.  ■    . 

Roman  Catholicism  and  ProtSLtism  k  ♦!  L  ,  ^T 
over  again,  let  it  be  donV?aSy^To^^v     S^'^' 

Sr ^e'^hTr,;.,-^''  '»°'^  *^"'  S whilt'the^ 
have  the  right  to  beheve  and  teach  what  theyfeel  to 

ta*Li^^l^a''S^^^*g^.^?  fr»m.l~t«„deliver«I 
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be  their  duty  to  believe  and  teach,  have  no  right  to  do 
JO  nnder  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  When  the  Church  of  England  has 
become  so  '.mbued  with  the  teaching  of  Rome,  that  she 
becomes  a  bndge  over  which  Anglicans  will  go  into  that 
Communion,  then  she  becomes  a  mockery  of  what  the 
Church  of  England  should  be,  and  a  violation  of  what 
eveiy  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  swears  she 
shall  be.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  see,  bear- 
mg  m  mmd  that  the  Bishops  fail  in  their  duty,  that  the 
Church  of  England  be  purged  from  those  teachings 
and  practices  from  which  we  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  she  shall  be  free."  "cmauu 

Again  a  great  shout  went  up  from  the  House,  and  by 
this  tmie  the  feeling  was  so  intense  that  the  spectators 
m  the  Strangers'  Gallery  had  a  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  expressmg  their  feelings.  Even  those  who  were 
opposed  to  Trevelyan  were  silent,  the  case  was  too 
damning  against  them.  The  Archbishop  looked  grave 
and  perturbed,  whilst  Father  Townley's  face  was  posi- 
tively ghastly.  ' 

"The  other  observaticm  I  wish  to  make,"  said 
Trevelyan,  "  is  one  which  demands  all  my  power  of 
restraint.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  from  using 
strong  language  ;  and  I  shall  still  endeavour  to  do  so 
although  the  task  I  have  set  myself  is  very  hard  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  moral 
standard  which  obtains  in  these  Romish  forcing  houses 
Let  us  consider ;  here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
these  men  vow  to  maintain ;  and  because  they  have 
taken  vows  to  maintain  these,  they  are  received  into 
the  churches  and  homes  of  England." 

Here  he  slowly  and  with  marked  emphasis  read  some 
passages  from  the  prayer  book  and  homilies  of  the 
English  Church. 

"Now  think,  sir,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished 
reading,     think  of  the  extiacts  I  have  read  from  the 
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STfhl^!'*  ^-AnsMcan  clergyman,  and  then  of  the 
ttogs  these  men  swore  to  uphold  when  they  took  thdr 

^TTJT-  '^  ^^^  *'y  ^'^  realise  the  mo^ 
fn  th^K      ««^  thousands  whom  we  are  told  exUt 
in  the  Church  of  England,  who  day  by  dav  blatantlv 
^fuUy  and  taowingly  violate  the^  Z^V^gl^; 
rob  the  Church  of  England  of  its  Protestant  chiarter 

tS^?     A         ^"v"^'  "^  **<*  °*  "hat  I  have  men- 
IT.     '    .^  °°*  h""""'  *"»«»,  fair-play,  nay  the 
commonest  decencies  of  life  trampled  ^d^r^   by 
men  who,  m  their  love  for  priestly  power,  betwv  the 
^.pl^  to  which  they  wei;  swL^and  who  Li?; 
break  the  vovw  they  solemnly  made  ?    We  can  respect 
^o  tr^o^'i"  V^°"eV°°^<=tion  leave  one  Chur^^d 
go  to  another,  but  no  honest  man  can  do  any  other  than 
d^pjse  the  m«.  who,  taking  the  vows  of  the  ttufch 
disbeheve  her  doctrines,  and  who  daily  seek  to  lead  W 
P^le  to  accept  those  beliefs  which  i?  b  the^  dX^'^ 
dray     We  are  constantly  hearing  complaints  that  the 
people,  especially  the  men,  are  foLking  the  ch^dies 
e've'r^^^ir"***'.'    "  is  a  characterisfic  and  it^t 
o^^p*';*,'*^*"^*^  °*  EnglUhmen  to  'play 
our  game  fairly,  and  not  to  foul  the  pitch.'    VWat 
wonder,  then,  that  when  they  see  these  s^^  m^* 
tevs  of  rehgion  doing  both,  they  shrug  thSTshouTd^ 
and  pass  by  with  sneering  contempt     Moreover  th^' 
^obleT.nn''  f'^!^'^  bnnging^into  c^tempt  t^ 
f^  f  ^^  °J  ^*°"  "»  *'«'  Ch'^h  °f  England  who 
are  faithful  to  then-  vows,  and  who  day  by  dav  are 
mamtammg  those  principles  which  haw-  LZ  o^ 
nation  great  and  glorious. 
"  And  now  comes  the  question,  what  are  we    the 

[^^"^f'T  °'  '^'  t^°Pl«  °^  this  lanT^'who 
^ate  for  the  nation,  to  do  ?  It  is  in  ord«  that  we 
may  do  our  duty,  that  we  may  see  that  theseStaTe 
servants  obey  the  State,  that  I  have  i^tr<>d^d  thiJ 
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mattw.  It  i.  to  uige  that  while  we  have  a  State 
Church,  eitabhshed  to  maintam  the  Refonned  faith 
that  reformed  faith  must  be  maintained ;  and  to  lee 
that  those  men  who,  like  Achan,  are  traitors  in  the 
cMnp,  either  conform  to  their  vows,  or  leave  the 
Uiurch  which  they  disgrace." 

Dominic  remained  long  after  Hector  Trevelyan  had 
toished  his  speech.  He  knew  in  a  vague  way  that 
there  was  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  but  he  paid 
httle  heed  to  it.  He  felt  glad  that  no  one  coSd 
see  hmi.  He  was  one  of  the  men  whom  Trevelyan  had 
held  up  to  contempt  and  scorn  and  derision.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  the  vows  he  had  made  ;  he  had  violated 
the  mMt  elementary  ideas  of  honour,  and  he  felt 
^hamed.  Argue  as  he  might,  weave  as  he  did  a  web 
of  sophistry  around  his  position,  the  basic  truth 
remamed.  He  had  sworn  to  uphold  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples, whUe  day  by  day  he  was  doing  his  best  to  umier- 
mine  them.  No  man  holding  the  position  he  held  had 
a  right  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Presently  there  was  a  general  exodus,  and  Dominic 
found  his  way  with  Father  Townley  into  the  lobby. 

I  must  see  the  Archbishop  and  Lord  Sowerby  " 
said  Father  Townley  to  hini.  "  The  position  is  very 
grave,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Archbishop  wiU  want  to  see 
you,  and  talk  with  you.  Be  at  my  room  in  the  hotel 
m  say  two  hours  from  now." 
"  Yes,  Father  Tonvnley." 

He  spoke  the  words  ahnost  mechanically.  His 
mmd  wa.s  far  away.  Ht  turned  to  leave  the  House, 
and  then  stopped  suddenly,  for  commg  towards  Lim 
he  saw  Maggie  Yorke. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  PASTING  OF  THE  WAYS 

"  m'S  yoabeu  the  debate,  Mr.  WUdthome  ?  "    • 
^^  Yes,  Hiss  Yorke." 

a;'a  ^A 'u    ^^  »*°PPed  suddenly,  like  one  who 

Old  not  know  how  to  finish  the  sentence. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  did  not  utter  • 
word, 

"  I  expected  to  have  tea  on  the  terrace  with  Mr 
Treve  yan  and  my  father,"  she  said,  "  but  I  fancy  Mr. 
Trevelyan  will  not  be  able  to  spare  the  time.  1  saw 
him  surrounded  by  a  host  of  admirers.  Both  he  and 
my  .ather  will  have  forgotten  me.  I  have  waited  fw 
nearly  half  an  hour." 

"  Wm  you  come  and  have  some  tea  with  me,  Miss 
Yorke,  and  then  come  for  a  walk  in  the  Park  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  accepted  his 
invitation. 

During  tea,  however,  little  was  said,  and  Dominic 
was  moody  and  taciturn.  Presently,  however,  they 
found  their  way  to  St.  James's  Park.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful  spn^  evening,  and  after  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  House  of  Commons  the  air  seemed  pure  and 
sweet.  The  birds  were  singing  among  the  tree  branches 
and  on  every  hand  were  evidences  that  the  cold 
breath  of  winter  had  departed,  and  that  the  reien  of 
spnng  had  begun.  * 

Ihey  walked  slowly  tide  by  side,  neither  speaking, 
■59 
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SSld^^uS&ooT*^*  "^"^  "*  '^^^  *^y  '-^ 

^ii  MagS'X«;'^  »  praised  on  an  h«ul./. 
;•  He  IS  evidently  a  strong  Protestant,"  said  Dominic, 
nrinri^ii^  ^'  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  high 
SfSpM.         ""  "^  conception  of  honoul!" 

.K  ""u  ^i^  »t«n8  him.    Why  was  he  so  anxious  that 

that  he  had  dnven  her  from  his  Ufe.    Wrs  he  not  a 
sworn  celibate  ?  "'  * 

"  JIS*  r"  ?•  *'f"?»'^°'"  indictment."  she  went  on, 
dis^essld."    *^  *^*  "•*  Archbishop  looked  veol 

"rw  "^^K^?-"  **i*?  ^°"™"=  '^«'*  involuntarily. 
Do  you  thmk  anything  will  be  done  ?  "  ' 

Can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  she  answered. 

mnstag  '*  ^  "^^  ""•"  ^  ^*  *«•  "J"  <»« 

She  turned  to  him  inquiringly. 
"  WT**  °°*  ^f  "**  *°  J"*^*  "^hers,"  went  on  Dominic. 
"No  f^  °°  '  "*"*"  "*  **"  ^^"^  °^  England." 
"Of  course,  you  cannot  understand  ^iHiat  it  means 
to  me  when  I  say  that,"  he  went  on.  "  How  JL  y^? 
You-you  are  outside  the  Church  altoge*hT.  It  vm 
be  hke  puUmg  out  my  heartstrings,  but  ifdoes  wt 
matter     The  Church  of  England  ^  no  iaL^Tb^  a 

h^i'L'"'-  J^*^  °^-  ^'S°^^  Protest^hwTgh 
he  may  be,  spoke  the  truth.  No  Catholic  Iia.s  the  right 
to  remam  m  a  Church  which  is  established  by  law  to 
mamtam  an  ahen  faith.  No,  no ;  he's  right,  h  is  a 
Sn^*^  contemptible  thmg  to  use  thi  Church  of 

V^Zf,"^  "f^  *°  *''^°^*«  *he  CathoUc  faith. 
We  are  tutors  traitors  to  our  vows,  eveiy  one  of  us 
who  do  thB.    The  Church  of  England  isl^pposed  to 
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Y  J^H  *J?*'  "  '*^^  to  that ;  «,d  I  «n  a  Catholic, 
r^  .^^  "^  *"  '^ht  when  he  said  that  luch 
Communities  as  out,  trained  men  to  be  Catholia     He 

Si^l.^1  "^*  "^"^  "°'  "«"er.  Our  Community 
the  ~  f^  Tl  i?'"L'''"«  -  t*"'  Community  o^ 

of  R^;  ^  "'^."=^  ^*"''' ^"t  to  the  Chirch 

01  Rome.    Yes,  it  »  no  use  denying  it,  I  have  for 

A^V^r^r.^^  *"''"«>  as7?atholk  a^d  to 
despws  Protestantism ;  and  all  the  time  we  profewed 
to  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Tngll^d     I 
never  saw  .t  as  I  did  when  Trevelyan  wm  SU 
The  man  was  right ;  he  was  right  I  "  »?«»«"«• 

He  seemwl  to  be  speaking  to  himself.  His  eyes  had 
*  'fv  "^^y '°°'''  ^^  his  face  was  veiy  pale  '^  "^ 
th.  of'  I.  !.^°*  •*•  "  **  t»"«ht  every  doctrine  of 
tteChurch  of  Rome  with  the  exception  of  tl^prt 
macy  of  the  Pope,  and  all  the  time  We  called  onrselvM 

t1^ots°'^H'"^.^°^^"«'^'*-  WelauSS 
mL  7°**'    ™<*  ^y  l>y  <lay  we   became  mwe  and 

S^/^'S'^k'"  *°  °^  I^'*"<«-  We  seemed  to ^ 
Of  course,  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  Church  • 

lift  ?r  °"'  "^  ^°'^"***'  *•»  "8ht  to  self-r«^c?^ 
But  It  IS  over.  I  cannot  continue  in  it.  No^ 
who^had  the  most  elementary  feeling  of  self  .^^ 

thSi^in?.!,'^^'''!!?  *°  '?^'-    He  was  evidently 
^In^w  ^^^^^Pf  any  who  might  hear  him^ 
^en  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  asked  Maggie 
Her  question  aroused  him.  ^* 

n,',L?2  '  1,^'  ? V  '.  ^  ">"**  ^o  a*  the  man  said.  I 
t«fn  J  ""^^  lu*^'^"8.  The  Church  of  England  has 
tramed  me  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  I  must  g" 

"  As  a  priest  ?  " 
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"  Z^\i!^,?^P^  ^"^  *«  priesthood." 

the  proouse  you  made  me  the  last  time  ^  met  ?^ 
What  promise  ?  " 

R^f^ti^.-^'"''''''  *"  '"•thoritative  histon.  of  the 

I  ? "  ^Lll  Sa-  ^**'  ^  ""emlJer.    But  why  should 
I  J    I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  Church  hist(^." 

Y<s ,  but  you  admitted  that  you  had  not  read 
an  authontative  life  of  Luther;  tL  yea  on?/  ^ 
sudi  books  as  spoke  of  him  as  a  PhilSLe  a^d  a  cl,^ 

"Before  yon  fimUy  enter  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  " 
..  ^-  I  ^-    But  it  wiU  make  no  differenced 
truth^'"  ^°"  ^  "°*  ""^P  y°"  "»^d  open  to  the 

ah^tS'^^''*'™  '*™«  ''*°''  -0  ''«  J«>k«l  at  her 

JJ  ^^^^■"■!^^  *!?*  e^'- "  **  «  worth  whUe  consider- 

aurope  i  If  the  enlightened  nations  ^  the  world 
^ve  broken  away  fromRome.  there  must  bi  a  r^n 
for  It.    If  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  scholaraof 

?'  ^^^}%'.  ^"rety  a  young  man  who  has  any  resnectfor 
tS^r.*"""^ '''  '*-*  P""'^^  "^r'XIhS 

=„"P^5*''°"  ?^'^*-  *«  Church  is  a  revolt  aeainst 
sp  ntuahty,  against  the  claims  of  God,"  ^  cried^ 
Are  you  sure  ?  "    she    askp/l     "  t<=  „„V^L  j. 
groundle^  charge?    Be^esSld  an?  m^  c^? 
to  c™t  mtellectual  suicide  before  /t  Te^tS 
nis^  intelligence  a  chance  ?  "  6'vmg 

"  No  Catholic  does  that." 
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"  Yet  Newman  frankly  admitted  that  he  did.  At 
ieast  no  other  inteUigible  interpretation  can  be  riven 
to  his  words." 

He  remembered  Ritzoom's  words.  "  There  are  two 
classes,  the  leaders,  and  the  led.  In  the  main,  men 
and  women  are  like  pawns  on  the  chess-board;  but 
there  are  those  who  move  the  pawns.  You  can  be 
among  those  who  move  the  pawns."  For  the  first 
tune  he  realised  what  these  words  meant,  and  where 
they  led. 

"Of  Murse,"  went  on  Maggie,  "every  one  to  his 
taste.  But  which  is  worse,  I  wonder,  the  man  who  is 
untrue  to  his  vows,  or  the  man  who  stultifles  the  mind 
l»od  has  given  him  ?  " 

Again  the  girl  stung  him.  She  nurfe  him  angry. 
Yet  why  should  she  ?  What  had  he  to  do  with  hCT  ? 
in  the  future  their  ways  must  He  apart.  And  yet  she 
did  anger  him ;  she  made  him  feel  what  he  desired  to 
nght  agamst. 

''  What  would  you  do  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,  I  should  try  and  be  one  really  and 
truly,  she  said.  "Before  I  placed  my  neck  under 
the  foot  of  an  Italian  priest,  I  would  at  least  ha*e  the 
best  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  would  investigate  the 
matter  to  the  very  bottom.  Mr.  Trevelyan  spoke  of 
scane  actions  being  contemptible,  but  there  are  others 
which  are  pitiable." 

He  longed  to  say  something  cruel ;  something  which 
would  wound  her  deeply  ;   but  he  repressed  himself. 
Might   one   ask   whether   you,    who   have   been 
educated  as  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  have  ever  con- 
sidered Catholic  claims  ?  "   he  asked. 

..  o?*^^"'*  ^  ''*"**  y°"  preach?"  she  laughed. 
But,  seriously,  I  have.  I  chose  history  as  my  chief 
subject  at  Oxford,  so  that  I  might  understand  sorne- 
thmg  of  that  great  upheaval  which  we  caU  the  '  •- 
formation." 
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mam  «sues  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  private  t£ 
ment  on  rehgious  matters  ?  And  if  one  rivM  up  ?S 
E^^™t  °'^°°*    °"^    '■°"""*t    tateUectSa^   sufcide? 

well  T  ,^  V  ,'"l-'^  *  medieval  Church.  And  I_ 
weu,  1  am  a  Yorksha*  girl  " 

^  Jhe  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and  he,  still  angry,  burst 

nghtfh^°you  ;•'""'  °'  °"  ^"^"^  «""«  ""^ly  t°  be 

if  T  w**"  hj,'t°'y  •«  t°  be  relied  on."  she  cried  ;  "  whv 
1  ^  to  choose  between  the  medieval  Church  whidi 
you  uphold,  and  no  religion  at  aU-I_r_well  I  shouM 
i^PL'^le^-^*''^^*-  O-^onlybeSLtS 
."d""!?*^  "•  ignorance,  believe  me." 

I  «m  if  •  ^'  }"'^J°  "'"'"^  ""y  "terest  in  the  matter 
I  am  leaving  for  Rome  to-morrow  night  "  ' 

m/er  'anS  o^ne^  ^^V^the^ ^The^Sf  t^^ 
velyans  are  going  also."  *'^-  ^'e" 

nof  X'*  hXT^  ^t  ^""^^^'^  heart,  he  knew 

s^:^|.d«c,r:irsti%rhJsk™-^  as 

"  I  h^ar  the  plZ  '^^"^^^S  just  now,"  she  went  on. 
of  the  CWr^H'^r"^  anxmus  about  the  condition 
New  sSw'  »™  ''^  ■"  ™"*  intellectual  unrest. 
JNew  societies  are  spnngmg  up,   which  must  mean 
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change.  We  have  introductions  to  several  of  the 
di^tanes  there  I  am  awfully  excited  about  my 
visit.  I  wonder  that  you,  who  are  so  keenly  interested 
m  such  matters,  do  not  go  there  also." 

tll5'^-T^V^'^  ^'"^y-    °'  <=°'«^'  l"*  had  driven 

T^li      .V.  .^  ^"*   ^^   determined    to   tell    Father 

ToTOley  that  from  that  day  he  must  cease  to  be 

He  dared  not  conclude  the  thought,  even  in  his  owii 
mmd ;  it  was  too  painful. 

"  I  must  be  going.  Miss  Yorke,"  he  said.  "  May  I 
t«  pnyUeged  to  take  you  to  your  friends  before  we 
separate  ? 

"  We  are  staying  at  the  Carlton,"  she  said  ;  "  it 

^  °°}  *"  ^''">  ''«'■«'  and  I  will  not  trouble  you." 
'Good-bye,  then."  ' 

"  Good-bye." 

♦1,™!^  ^^  u^  1"°^.  eo.  He  lingered  by  her  side  as 
though  unable  to  tear  himself  away 

tr«r.?h.  ''5°"  ^■»«"?]'er  that  first  conversation  we  had 
together?"  he  said.  ^' I  do.  You  told  me  the  kind 
of  man  you  admired.  He  was  to  be  a  leader  :  a  man 
who  moved  men,  who  made  others  think  as  he  thought 
Have  you  forgotten  ?  "  ^ 

*!,"  ^^1"  ^^^  "P''^^  '•  "  *">*  as  the  yeare  pass  by  one's 
thoughts   change.      I   think   my   ideal   b   di^erent 

'I  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me." 
«Zt^  «°an  who  is  true  to  his  conscience  at  all  hazards, 
whether  a  leader  or  not.  One  who  only  does  what  he 
behev^  to  be  right.  That  first,  I  thiixk.  All  the 
thi^t;  w'""'i  ""V"*  *"  ^^°-  "«  """^f  he  one  who 
th^^,!^  *?t^^i*J  ^"^  ^^°  has  the  courage  to  seek 
the  truth  until  he  finds  it,  and  not  to  rest  until  he  does 
find  It     Havmg  found  it,  he  must  be  true  to  it.    But 

wanlS  away^°^^  °'"'-    ^°^'^^'  '^'^'"  "^^  *«= 
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l.,^**  ^ITC!^  ^i^""*  •■  •>»  heart  seemed  to  lie  like 

He  tned  to  dnve  her  from  his  mind,  but  could  n^' 

rf  th^^f  !•*  ??'  f"t}»re  was  uncertain.  He  thought 
<rf  the  beautiful  home  m  Cumberland.  Oh,  to  be^k 
there  agam,  to  breathe  its  pure,  bracing  air,  and  to  ,S?  I 

2^1^  "■*  '?^  "^  "Irawn  and  haggard   h^ 

eye  had  an  anxious  look  '*s«u.  nis 

••'  Ij^'^J  ^.''°'.  '**"  '  "  ^^  Dominic. 
ArehW,h„^^  interview  with  Lord  Sowerby  and  the 
Archbishop  was  not  as  long  as  I  anticipated.    Domink 
y^  must  go  with  me  to  the  Aichbfahop's  Se  ft 

"  Why  ?  " 

Because  ttere  is  b<iund  to  be  trouble.  Unless  we 
are  careful,  this  afternoon's  debate  may  lead  tTth^ 
suppression  of  our  Community.    There  is  n^hinat^ 

^r  ^"Xr/'^^f  andVSTh:^(?iTnig 
Stemo^  R  'i^  Trevelyan  mentioned  by  name  thfa 
^^^•»?*''t^'  ^'^^^^^  *h«  feUow  had  you^ 
lus  mind  when  he  referred  to  the  teachings  of  the 
various  orders.    One  of  the  extracts  he  reS  ^    I 

S^ld  ^t'  B^.M  "^^  r  ^^""^  '^^  '^'  m^ioryou 
new  at  Bngfield.  More  than  that,  you  are  the  mo<!t 
prominent  of  our  members.  Your  n2e^  ato^t  I 
household  word  in  Yorkshire,  and  To^  advanced 
sta  ements  have  been  discussed  everj^he^  T«vS 
^  have  discussed  the  whole  situatiSTwith  his  brottoT 


'"TO?,;    '»   1 
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"  But  what  will  be  the  good  of  my  seeing  the  Arch- 
bishop ?  "  asked  Dominic. 

"  This.  First,  he  wants  to  see  you,  and  talk  with 
you.  I  want  you  to  prove  to  him  that  you  are  a  loyal 
Churchman,  and  that  you  are  more  faithful  to  the 
Prayer-book  than  many  who  call  themselves  Pto- 
testant.  And  second,  you  can  show  him  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Community  is  not  towards  Rome,  that 
it  is  rather  to  make  nen  see  that  all  that  can  be  got  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  I  want  you  to  show  him  that  we 
have  dissuaded  many  from  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

Dominic  was  silent. 

Father  Townley  watched  the  expression  on  the  young 
man's  face,  an  expression  which  puzzled  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  time  to  waste.  The 
Archbishop  will  be  expecting  us  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Before  we  go  to  the  Archbishop,  there  is  something 
I  must  tell  you,"  said  Dominic.  His  voice  vraa  tremu- 
lous with  emotion. 

"Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  him  what  you  wish  me  to  tell  him." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  him  what  you  wish  me  to  tell  him," 
repeated  Dominic.  "  I  am  not,  neither  have  I  been,  a 
faithful  Churchman.    The  extract  which  Trevelyan 

read  from  the  lecture  of  Father is  as  true  of  roe, 

and  of  the  other  members  of  the  Community,  as  it  is 
true  of  him.  We  have  taught  every  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  exception  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  whole  tendency  of  our 
usages,  our  life,  has  been  towards  Rome.  I  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  myself  that  I  have  been  true  to 
the  Church  of  England  in  all  this,  but  I  know  I  have 
not.  I  have  been  betraying  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  she  was  founded.     In  spite  of  all  our 
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sophistries  and  compromises,  the  Chnreh  at  V„«Ur,A 

"  But,  Dominic " 

"  I  could  not  teU  the  Archbishop  that  we  are  loval 
Churchmen  The  whole  tenden<^ orouriir  is  ^ 
t'SV^Z,'^''^  *">:  which  tS  Church  oEng  and 
let'^nlr.r'^n^eT  t^otr^i  ^e  S^'i"^  *° 

mai.  Call  this  Erastianism— caU  it  what  vou  will  it 
«  ^  ™">.  While  the  Church  of  EngSndTan^  foJ 
those  thmgs  which  she  does  stand  for  while  she  i^ 
l^^J^  &1'';  '^^."l**""  StaT;  utlt  which 
S  1^ T^     J  *'**"/'  *°^  '>«'■  position,  we  cannot 

her  laws.  We  may  excuse  ourselves  by  savin*  that 
there  w  a  law  higher  than  that  of  the  St^f^d  we 
must  obey  that  law ;  but  we  cannot  do  ttot  iTwre^t 
men  while  we  are  m  the  Church  of  the  State  " 

said  F^SeJ^T^Sy.*"  *'"*  """^  ^  very -sudden," 

in  "ti"  w"'  "*^?^  *''*  *™*''  ^"y  "ntil  this  afternoon 
m  the  House  of  Commons.    I  felt  myself  a  traitT 

S^%^T  ^"''u'y^  '^^'^  ««  ashamed  of  myself.     I 

VoJ!^.  *'''  *°"*'  °'  '^^"^•°'»  ^•''^  *<"  ««.'■  replied 

"  But,  but " 

A,!-'l,'t?i°  ^''Iw"'!?  *'"'"«  you  wish  me  to  assure  the 
Archbishoi^that  the   influence   of   our   Community 

I  h^U  I  ^yth-ng.  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 

,„fl^,^.  ^^^  T^i.^  K°'nan  Catholic  through  the 
influence  and  teaching  of  the  Community.     Ul  tte 
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influence  of  our  order  is  in  that  direction.  You  know 
It  B.  It  IS  true  many  of  our  men  remain  in  the  Church 
of  England  m  the  hope  that  we  can  prepare  the  way  for 
union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  I  have  been  ted  to 
see  that  this  is  a  dishonest  attitude.  I  cannot  s^l  under 
f abe  colours  any  longer.    The  only  honourable  course 

«  tT„1  ^JT"  V***  ^^'i'''^  °'  ^^%\ta^d.  Believing. 
as  I  do.  m  the  teachmg  of  tUe  Community  of  the  In- 
carnation I  can  uo  no  other.  It  is  the  only  logical 
outcome  of  alll  have  been  taught.  Therefoii  if  I  go 
to  Jhe  Archbishop  I  must  tell  him  this." 

;  B"t.  Dominic,  my  son,  thousands  of  clergymen 
beheve  what  you  believe,  and  yet  feel  it  their  dS?y 
to  ramam  m  the  Church  of  England."  ^ 

"I  caimot  judge  for  them.  I  can  only  judge  for 
myself.  I  must  mamtain  my  self-respect:  I  .Lnot 
remam  m  a  Church  to  whose  teachings  I  am  not  1^  " 

of  RomeV"         ^°"  "*  "'"'"^  °'"^  ***  **"*  Chrmh 
•'  Yes.  that  is  at  present  my  intention." 
Have  you  seen-that  is,  have  you  d.3cussed  the 
question  with  any  Roman  Catholic  priMt?^^ 

nit.~    '    ^""^  ^P*""*  *  P^*-  ^^  °*  ti™e  with  Father 

<^        ^^^  *°  ^  ■"*  **  Wildthome  Barton." 

munhyT"  ''^^"^  °*  V"^  vows  to  our  Com- 

.j"  ^I^  «^re  taken  in  ignorance  of  the  truth.    Be- 
side, the  true  Catholic  Church  can  absolve  me  " 

DoKinic  stood  perfectly  still,  but  Father  Townlev 
was  pacmg  to  and  fro  in  the  room.  ^ovraiey 

"'  K°^  5i*^^™  ^°w  °*  your  decision  ?  " 
^o.    The  truth  never  came   to  rae  until   this 
^nioon  when  .  Jelt  how  honest  men  must  scorn  me 

^tTfl^^l^'\?^  *•""  ^^"^^  ^  *e  true  one,Te 
Me  not  a  Churdi.  We  are  an  exccmnimiicated  b^y 
We  are  cut  off  from  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  Nekhe^ 
you  nor  I  are  truly  priests."  «euner 
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".  \  '*P«»*'  thii  ii  a  vtry  tuddo.  ctmvenion." 
It  hai  been  coming  to  me  for  months  ;  but  to-day 
everything  was  brought  to  a  head.  I  had  looked  at 
ewiythlng  through  a  web  of  sophistry;  to-day  I 
looked  at  facts  through  the  eyes  of  a  layman.  And  I 
must  confess  his  standard  of  honour  is  considerably 
higher  than  mine  has  been.  I  am  sorry  to  pain  you. 
but  I  must  maintain  my  self-respect." 

"But  may  aot  your  present  frame  of  mind  be 
transitory  ?  May  you  not  look  at  things  in  a  different 
light  to-morrow  ?  " 

Dominic  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  will  you  go  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  take 
her  vows  wuaout  further  consideration  ?  Surely  you'll 
not  be  so  mad  as  to  give  yourself  to  Rome  on  a  sudden 
impulse  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dominic,  "  I  shall  wait  a  whUe." 
And  consult  Ritioom  again,  or  the  Archbishop  o( 
Westmmster  ? "  *^ 

»  ",*'? '..  "''ther,  1  think— at  least  for  the  present. 
I— I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  first." 

Father  Townley  continued  to  pace  the  room,  while 
Dommic  stood  still,  watching  him. 
"Do  you  still  wish  me  to  go  and  see  the  Areh- 
M  3* '  "  Mked  the  young  man  presently. 
No,  no,  no  I— a  thousand  times  no  I  "  cried  Father 
Townley  hurriedly.    "  He  has  the  reputation  of  for 
ever  sittmg  on  a  fence,  and  compromising  in  everything 
possible,  but  even  he  would  not  stand  this.    Dominic 
my  son,  do  you   know   what    this  action  of   vours 
means  ?  "  ' 

"It  means  recovering  my  self-respect,  at  least," 
said  the  young  man. 

"Yes;  but  can  you  not  see  that  it  will  further 
compromise  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ?  Don't  you  see  that  it  will  make  the  Protestants 
shout  for  Joy?    We  shaU  become  the  talk  of  the 
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we— ire— God  knowi  what  wUl  happen 
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SS^  "**'  "•**  P^"  *•>•  *«»*'  °'  my  position  ?  " 

position  will  bear  the  fuUest  investigation.    If  yii^ 

Stioi  °~"'"'  ^  ^  "° '°"««'  "^-py  •  '-^ 

rrL^»K  *'''?j  °'  *•**  ''*™  y««  ''•U  "lo  to  our  cause  I  " 

cried  the  older  man.    "  Perhaj. -perhaps  vour  de- 

c,„on  may  be  natural-I  do  not  ^y  it*^,  o^y  ^^Lt- 

»  ""IP*"?'*  "'  England  are  not  prepared  fir  thi^ 

tune  to  bear  .  s  fniit  completely  yet.    Unfortuiitely 

1^  ^^ir  "•.  °S  "^fP'y  ""•^'^ed  in  our  n^onS 
We,  and  you  will  hmder  our  v  ork.    Could  you  not 
say-well  go  away  for  a  long  holiday  and  say^nothi^ 

lu^A  K  "■^  ***'  ■'  y°"  ^nt  over  to  Rome  th«S 

would  be  a  great  scandal." 

and  although  he  h  ■i  learnt  to  love  him,  he  despised 

^fon  d^tr^K"''.  ^   ■°  ''•^P  'J^-'"*  »°  that  they  SuW 
go  on  domg  their  t     lorons  work  subtly,  secretly,  W 

tS  Ji  ?h*™.  '"''.  *°"'*'  ""'^P  °"  the  victo^  0 
the  Roman  Church,  and  as  such  it  seemed  right,  bnt- 
no,  he  could  not  promise  what  Father  Townley  desired 

..  Au'  i'=^ot  promise  to  be  silent,'  he  said. 
.,.  •,',■."*  '*  y°"  J"""  *he  Church  of  Rome,  I  think 
Lw^^,„f  '5^T"f  *°';'  "^-l  th«  other,  losing^ 
^  -:!!!*?h,  mn^^'^V^  ^^^  *hat  the  Archbifhop 
h.„7T'  ■  "'fu  "^"^ntial  Roman  Catholic  in  Ene- 
knd,  IS  anxious  that  we  shall  continue  our  work.    He- 

?or  I^  J"  ^^-^ .   "*  ^^  °°t  *i°i^h  the  sentence 

for^he  knew  it  would  only  confirm  aU  Dominic  hS 

„i^^  you.  wish  to  say  anything  more  to  me  ?  " 
said  Dominic  after  Father  Townky  had  repeated.  ■ 
besought  hm.  to  be  silent  as  to  his^uipos^r^d  t'o 
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take  no  definite  step  until  they  had  further  consulted 
together. 

"  No,  no,  I  can  say  no  more.  You  have  well-nigh 
broken  my  heart,  Dominic.  You  will  destroy  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  we  have  been  trjong  to  do — a  work 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself." 

"  What  is  that  work  ?  What  is  the  ultimatum  of 
your  desires  ?  "    asked  the  young  man. 

"  It  IS "    But  he  did  not  complete  his  sentence, 

for  he  knew  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  desired  that 
the  whole  Church  of  England  would  do  what  Dominic 
had  declared  to  be  his  purpose  as  an  individual  to  do. 

The  young  man  left  the  hotel,  and  walked  along  the 
Embankment  alone. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  presently,  "  I'll  go  to  Rome.  I 
shall  be  at  the  centre  of  things  there.  I  may  see  the 
Holy  Father,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  talking 
with  the  most  important  of  the  Cardinals,  and  per- 
haps— who  knows  ?  " 

Then  he  stood  for  a  long  time  watching,  the  river 
which  sullenly  rolled  seaward. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


ROME 

Dominic  Wildthorne  stayed  in  London  six  days 
after  the  events  recorded,  during  which  time  he  roamed 
around  London,  and  more  than  once  visited  the  House 
of  Commons.    He  also  wrote  two  letters  of  importance. 
One  was  to  Messrs.  Coad  and  Perkins,  the  solicitors  for 
the  Wildthorne  estates,  who  in  their  reply  informed 
him  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  would  be  at  his  dis- 
posal if  he  called  ai  a  certain  bank  in  Rome.    The 
other  was  to  Father  Ritzoom,  asking  him  to  give  him 
letters  of  introduction  to  certain  Church  dignitaries  in 
the  Eternal  City.    He  did  not  refer  to  his  visit  to  the 
House  of  Commons  or  to  the  decision  which  he  had 
made.    After  all,  Maggie  Yorke's  words  had  their  effect. 
They  made  him  determine  to  think  for  himself,  and  to 
take  time  before  he  took  the  step  he  fully  intended  to 
take.    And  so  Father  Ritzoom,  when  replying,  did  not 
know  the  young  man's  state  of  mind.     He  sent  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  Dominic  desired,  but  the 
whole   tendency  of  his  own  epistle  was  to  dissuade 
Dommic  from  going  to  Rome.    He  gave  no  reason  for 
this,  but  the  young  man  felt  that  the  Jesuit  did  not  wish 
him  to  go.    Why  was  it  ?    Rome  was  the  head  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church  ;  Rome  was  the  mighty  heart 
which  sent  its  hfe-blood  through  the  whole  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    The  decisions  of  Rome  were  obeyed 
wherever  the  Church  was  found.    Why,  then,  should  he 
seem  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his  projects  ?   Moreover, 
the  letter  was  written  in  such  a  way  as  ahnost  to  dis- 
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suade  him  from  his  purpose.  It  contained  an  invitation 
to  spend  some  days  with  him  in  Devonshire,  amidst 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  England.  It 
promised  him  the  society  of  people  whom  he  much 
desired  to  meet  in  an  old  country  house  in  that  county. 
It  spoke  of  intellectual  society  amidst  the  most  fascin- 
ating environments,  and  it  suggested  in  the  most 
plausible  way  that  Rome  would  swarm  with  trippers, 
who  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  realise  the 
inwardness  of  the  home  of  the  Vatican. 

Dominic  did  not  realise  it ;  but  for  only  one  fact 
Ritzoom  would  have  had  his  way.  Moreover,  had  the 
Jesuit  known  of  the  influence  which  Maggie  Yorke  had 
upon  his  life,  and  been  aware  that  she  was  in  Rome,  he 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  a  letter,  but  have 
come  to  him  instead.  As  it  was,  however,  Dominic  was 
not  dissuaded  from  his  original  purpose.  He  would  go 
to  Rome ;  and  six  days  after  Trevelyan's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  actually  on  his  way  thither. 

Those  six  days,  moreover,  were  not  without  their 
influence.  I  doubt  if  any  stranger  to  London  can 
spend  even  six  days  in  the  heart  of  the  great  metro- 
polis without  undergoing  a  change.  The  man  bom 
and  reared  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  takes  no 
notice  of  it ;  but  no  one,  ignorant  of  London  life,  can 
walk  its  streets  and  catch  the  spirit  of  its  life  without 
feeling  its  power.  Especially  was  this  true  of  an 
impressionable  young  man  like  Dominic.  Moreover, 
the  great  upheaval  which  had  taken  place  in  his  Ufe 
made  him  particularly  susceptible.  His  mind  was  no 
longer  running  in  a  fixed  groove,  his  nature  was  not 
now  cramped  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  true  he  thought  he 
would  shortly  enter  a  Church  whose  laws  and  dogmas 
were  unalterably  fixed,  but  for  the  moment  he  felt  free. 
He  could  not  tell  why,  but  his  vows  did  not  seem 
bindmg.    If  the  Church  under  whose  auspices  he  had 
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ShA^?»r7^  was  not  the  true  Catholic  Church 
!  wi  u  ™^  ^iV^'^l'  "''"ch  he  proposed  enterine  cS 
abso  ve  hun.  Ritzoom  had  hinted  as  much  K-s 
the  mteUectual  freedom  which  was  evei^kere^a^i ' 
tested  n^e  everything  different.  His^lts  ^  The 
House  of  Commons  were  a  revelation.  In  a  ^y  he 
could  not  understand  they  widened  his  horkor  He 

11  f  1.*°/:;^i"*^'^  M^P«  Yorke  be«er  ^e 
men  he  heard  did  not  accept  the  authority  of  dig^! 
tanes   or   conclaves.     They   debated   and   criticSd 

qSn  "^Hf  h"?  ''?  "^  *^"Sht  to  accept  '^"ho^t 
question.  He  did  not  realise  it,  but  he  was  oassin? 
through  an  intellectual  crisis,  and  he  foi^d  h3 
SSf  "^eT  ^^■'^h  had  never  occurred  to  hta 
h^rtell^^  iT"^  '^^^^f •  f»"<laniertal  positions  in 
his  mteUectual  life  upon  which  he  had  built  the  whok 
structure  of  his  belief.    Now,  although  he  did  no? 

spite  of  himself  questions  arose  concerning  what  he 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  hl^houghts 
In  maay  respects  his  mmd  was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Had 
he  put  a  series  of  questions  to  himself  concerning  thwe 
thmg  which  he  had  believed  without  qu^Tten  he 
would  have  been  astonthcd  at  his  own  ar^wera     The 

the  ™^^y  V  -V*^  P^'"e  through  experiences, 
the  puiport  of  which  was  an  utter  mystery  to  him. 

th^t  hfif  M  ^\'^T^  ^°'  ^°"«  ^th  the  full  belief 
to  hn?h  w  ^  *v ',*''''  '^^P  ^^^^  ^^  had  mentioned 
to  both  M^gie  Yorke  and  to  Father  Townley.     In  a 

iTtZ"^^  ''ITi'^  ^  "  '=^'^'****'^  ^°'  *he  p^esthood 
Meanwhile,  however,  he   felt   strangely  free.     He 
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had  dfacarded  his  clerical  attire,  and  although  he  Mi 
very  strange  in  a  Norfolk  suit  of  grey  tweed  It  ^^^5 
to  remove  him  further  from  his  old  life  (5un "^ 
hw'ir""'^""'^  h^«o^sed  the  ChaTe"  aJ^d  felt 
hmiself^n  French  soil,  the  change  became  greater 

learnt  v,h7^°"!?  '"'?*  °^  ^^^  ^'"''^^  ^"ch  hlTad 
anH  1     >f     T^t'  ^^^  *"*"°'i  °*  Father  Trouville 

ue  seemed  to  be  m  a  new  world 

on  to*^l?,rv°* i^% ^  ^"^T-  ««  *^  ^*i°«s  to  get 
on  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  Here  was  the  goal  of  hk 
heart  s  desires.    Here  he  should  find  r^t^d  peace 

smrefi^^Mth'T  ^^^^'J''  "^^  devoted  mostK 
spare  tune  to  the  study  of  Italian.  He  had  for  a  lon^ 
tune  dreamed  of  visiting  Rome,  and  so  he  was  nItS 
drawn  to  the  study  of  that  language.  He  w^  3 
he  would  not  be  very  fluent,  but  hlfelt  he  s^uld  nS 

Si-pLV^outr---^:cri^^rafg 

wa^nearin^S'  ""'  '°."°^S  """^^"g'  the  train 
was  nearing  a  httle  wayside  station  an  hour  or  two's 
journey  from  Modane.  The  spring  here  was  furthe? 
advanced   han  in  England,  and  the%un  had  risen  in  I 

notthy  'trha^'ft*  ^^^^E^^  "gl^t-heaS  "e" Jew 
f«Li  '^^  V  haps  't  was  because  he  felt  a  sense  of 
freedom,  perhaps  it  was  because  he  hoped  in  Uie  ™ 
of  a  day  or  two  to  see  Maggie  York"  When  tL  f^ 
stopped  he  jumped  on  to  thf  platfo™,  anS^aot  ced  tC 
a  number  of  peasants  had  come  to  the  station  ^d  had 
prepared  coffee  and  rolls  and  butter  for  the  ^nge^ 
t^  J  *  ravenously  hungry,  and  was  aml^^^i 
he  fjT^'^i  r!?'  refreshments.  Never  sure^  S 
he  tasted  such  delicious  coffee  I  never  wi  bread  a^d 
butter  so  sweet  I    It  was  worth  travelling^  f^Tob^f 
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M  appetit.;  so  keen,  to  enjoy  a  simple  meal  so  much. 
The  passengers  laughed  and  chatted,  while  he  went 
to  a  little  water  tap,  and  washed  himself,  and  he— he 
had  never  before  felt  so  much  a  boy.  He  did  not 
wear  clerical  attire,  he  was  young,  and  he  was  free  I 
Around  him  the  mountains  hfted  their  giant  heads  in 
the  sky.  Beyond  him  was  Mont  Cenis,  which  divided 
France  from  Italy,  and  he,  Dominic  Wildthome,  was 
free  to  enjoy  himself— free  to  revel  in  these  new  and 
fascinating  surroundings  I 

Presently  the  train  moved  on  again.    The  Customs 
House  at  Modane  was  passed,  and  she  began  to  climb 
the  lower  slopes  of  Mont  Cenis.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
had  entered  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  in  the  world. 
Up  and  up  they  went  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
then  suddenly  a  shaft  of  light  shot  through  the  carriage 
"  Wliat  is  that  ?  "  asked  some  one. 
"  It  is  a  ray  of  light  which  comes  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain.    A  shaft  has  been  sunk  just  there  ;  and 
it  is  the  boundary  line  between  France  and  Italy," 
some  one  replied.    Then  the  train  began  to  go  faster. 
They  were  no  longer  ascending,  they  were  descending. 
Down,  down  they  went,  until  a  few  minutes  later  the 
train  shot  into  the  light. 

Oh,  the  glory  of  it  I  On  the  right  and  on  the  left  wers 
great  ranges  of  mountains.  At  the  >ase  of  these 
mountains,  and  far  up  the  slopes,  c  he  land  was 
covered  with  vines.  The  country-side  h  .^  dotted  with 
villag:es,  the  air  was  like  some  fabled  elixir  of  life,  while 
the  villagers  sat  at  their  cottage  doors  singing. '  This 
was  Italy,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  song  and  romance  I 
The  train  stopped  for  some  minutes.  Oh,  that  it 
would  stay  for  hours  1  Dominic  felt  no  fatigue,  no 
weariness.  His  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather.  He 
too  found  himself  singing.  It  was  the  song  he  had 
heard  Maggie  Yorke  sing  a  few  weeks  before. 
By  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  they  had  reached 
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Turin  and  the  foUowing  morning  tliey  were  arain 
faavelhng  Italyl  Italy  I  Whydid  ^o^  U^ 
Englana  when  there  was  room  in  Italy  I  By  noon 
they  reached  Genoa,  and  in  the  afternoon   he7pC3 

h  cfi^'^  Everywhere,  everywhere  wJLToS 
iL  it- ^"'"""'^  remembered  that  Mazrini  had 
Aeaxned  h,s  dream  of  a  new  Italy,  in  Pisa  hTtTou^ 

1,^T"°'^*?'"''^«  °*  *•>«  New  Kmgdom  of^ 
which  he  wanted  to  establish.  6    ui  o.  uoa 

Presently  the  excitement  of  the  dav  wearied  him 

TfJ"'  ^«"  ^^<^P-    It  was  now  dartVd^^^'^ 

sTer,^'h!diH:nr^'''T'*'^^P^^'''  HowlS^gT 
slept  he  did  not  know,  but  presently  he  was  awakened 
by  a  great  noise  and  confusion  "wajcenea 

■'  What's  the  matter  ?  "   he  asked. 
repl^°*^'  """'P*  *^^*  we  are  in  Rome."  was  the 

Already  the  porters  were  in  the  train,  indiscrimi- 
natdy  semng  all  the  baggage  they  couU  ky^S^ 
Women  were  protesting,  men  were  shoutine  ^d 
couners  were  trying  to  look  dignified,  whife  th^y  «. 
ftutwait.''"  '""^'"''^  tl^they'had  not^  to 
A  few  minutes  later  Dominic  was  in  a  cab  on  his  wav 
tothe  Hotel  Quirinal.  He  knew  it  was  one  oHhTi^t 
expensive  hotels  in  Rome,  but  he  was  well  sudSi^ 
with  money,  and  he  felt  sure  thatFlel^er  Yorkf 
would  be  Ukely  to  seek  the  best  hotel  ** 

«*  t?^  "^"^  mommg  he  looked  eagerly  among  the  faces 
no  onTtf  .°f  ^il''"''^  '^'^  cofiee,  but^couldlS 
into  the  street.  He  hailed  a  cab,  and  gave  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  a  Church  di^itar/ whom  Fatto 
n^'^u^^  'T^^"y  mention^  Uvrf.  The  S 
nodded  his  head,  and  lashed  his  horee 

As  Dommic  looked  around  him  he  was  disappointed. 
He  was  m  a  great  modem  thoroughfare.  XT,^ 
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filled  with  electric  cats,  and  a  crowd  of  people.  This 
surely,  was  not  Rome  I  If  so  there  was  but  little  to 
differentiate  it  from  Paris.  A  few  minutes  later,  how- 
ever, he  breathed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  They  entered 
the  old  part  of  the  city,  and  began  to  pass  through 
those  old  squares,  which  are  a  delight  to  all  who  love 
art  and  beauty.  Yes,  he  was  in  Rome  at  last.  There 
were  the  old  churches  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much. 
How  he  should  enjoy  visiting  them  I  At  last  he  was 
at  the  heart  of  things.  ThU  was  the  head  of  the  great 
Mother  Church  of  Christendom. 

The  cab  passed  over  one  of  the  bridges  which  span 
the  Tiber,  and  he  saw  a  dome  more  stupendous,  more 
unposing  than  any  other. 

"  San  Pietro,"  said  the  driver,  "  e  Castello 
Angelo." 

Dominic's  heart  ahnost  stood  still,  they  were  Hearing 
the  place  where  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  lived. 

The  cab  dashed  into  a  great  square,  and  a  full  view 
of  the  great  church  burst  upon  lum. 

"  Vaticano,"  said  the  driver,  as  for  a  moment  he 
stopped  the  horse. 

Dominic  began  to  air  his  Italian.  The  Pope  s  win- 
dows were  to  be  seen  from  here :  which  were  they  ? 

The  driver  pointed  them  out,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  did  so. 

"  You  are  of  course  a  Catholic  ?  "  said  Dominic. 

"  Sono  niente." 

"  Nothing  at  all.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  Church  ?  " 

"  I  believe  in  nothing,"  said  the  driver.  "  Who  can 
if  he  reads  and  thinks  ?  The  Church  is  but  a  big  shop' 
where  so-caUed  sacred  things  are  sold.  The  Church 
curses  the  Government,  and  it  was  the  Government 
which  saved  the  country. 

"  But  the  Pope  is  a  good  man  ?  " 

The  driver  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  He  does  as  he  is  told,"  was  the  reply.    "  Poor  old 
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5.'5.aS^*°«-"^«-'^'^own.    But  he 

dn?eTEur.r  r^aTof 'l*!^pe  5^1^"^ 
dension  seemed  unbelievable  ^  "*  *''™'  °^ 

his  benediction  a^drX'ldfod^^'""'''  «"^  '"'« 

g^atman  bowever^:"r^a'o^^^^^^ 

He  expected  to  see  a  tall,  dignified  man  &linni^!^^ 

makmg  great  progress,  and  how  faThad  th^  rh   T^ 

England  accepted  the' CathoHc  Sol  '^'  ^^"^  °^ 

Dommic  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Catholic 
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English  mmd.  The  declared  Roman  Catholics  were 
in  the  mam  either  foreigners  or  Irish  There  wS^  ^ 
a  few  hundred  thousands  of  English  clthol^     a 

of  several  millions  of  people,  onlysome  go.ooaoi-  loo  ooo 
Cathohcs  attended,  the  main  bulk  ot  whomTre  tuC 
foreigners  or  Irish.    As  for  the  Church  of  Enrfan? 

SlyToAi^tt.^  '''--'  -""^^  -  -^ 

^r^P'^^  *^**  ^^  ^"  e°  °".  m  son.  lb  the  work 
of  God.  Father  Ritzoom  tells  me  that  you  a^e  c^ntem- 
rieht^Hr*""^  °^«  *°  "«•  I  am  not  sure  you^ 
nght.  He  tells  me  you  have  great  influence  in  a 
Protestant  part  of  England,  and  that  tZ^ds  W 

ir?r"lT'"^'-  ^  ^^  P«*ai»  you  (Sst  ^ 
the  Church  by  remaining  in  the  ^glicanChurch^ 
you^become  openly  a  priest,  you'would  1^  yo" 

nil'  ^u*  fJ  ^^  '""S®"^  "^'"eve  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  said  Dominic,  "  sheis^tenRer  a 

atSto'^-e,f^T'"'^''^'''^h°^~»Sse! 

"Ah  yes,  yes.  And  I  do  not  s?y  you  camiot  be 
secretly  admitted  into  the  priesthood,  but  by  Snin^ 
m  the  Anglican  commmiity  you  can  do  more  for^tt^ 
by  openly  givmg  up  your  position.  Father  RUz,^ 
dc^not  seem  so  sure  of  this,  but  that  is  how  if  S 
me.    However  we  shaU  see,  we  shall  see  " 

I  betLS?  Lk°e^  ^o^ic^^-  ^°^"-  '    ^^'^^ 

it  not?'  ut  f '  *  *'*^"°''  ^°'  *^^^  ^'^""=»'  to  decide,  is 
\l  «,i  "''  *°  *^""'  *•>«  Church's  interests.    It 

IS  such  men  as  you  on  whom  we  must  depend  for 
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bringing  over  the  whole  country  to  lu  •  .n^  u 

being  a  «M:Slrf  DriJf^f?  rh     if^'^'^!^*^*^'^  ^'J* 
Aft.5  liiTfc^     '^  ??  .   ^  Church  which  b  no  Church 

ception,  and  then  lie  like  a^tro^/'  ^^!^H-'f  ^^ 
know  of  Dominic's  visit  tn  th«  „  P*"^-  ^  He  did  not 
how  he  had  ChXd°  KK  d^"™?".^ "** 
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he  wrotf  telling  me  something  of  your  history  Do 
you  n  hi^  you  had  betterTetum  and  sS  a  few 
weeks  -.-.ith  Father  Ritzoom  ?  "  ^ 

of^l^Jri  *t  *'"itt""8'y'  *»  though  be  were  not  sure 
of  hu  ground,  and  he  watched  the  young  man's  face 
H'if  "'  \^'^^  to  judge  howfar  LTgSt  go 
thSg  dTp??"*'  '^^  '''  "^'"^  --  thati  Z 

;;  How  does  it  strike  you  ?  "  he  said  presently. 
ru      u     r^  ^'"*'°  ^  *  minister  of  the  Protesta:it 

dSes°''lW'  "'^"«  ^  °°  '""«"  believfta  W 
aoctnnes     said  the  youi^'  man.    "  It  is  not  honest  it 

17l  straightforward.    I  took  vows  in  my  ComS^^ity 

and  I  want  to  be  relieved  of  them.    I  have  com^to  the 

true  Church  so  that  I  may  be  absolved.    ThM  there 

we  questions  which  arise  in  my  mi^id-^uestiom  S 

For  the  first  tune  Cardinal  Cordova  saw  the  Idnd  of 
man  with  which  he  had  to  deal.    He  c^uTd  not^f  ^ 

toSiS''  */Tthe'  '='"'""  ^'"^  ""^y ''-  ^^'->«5^ 

fi^t  He'th=*V  L*^--  '^  """'t  remove  aU  doubts 
W,«,  i?H  ''""•'teth  IS  m  a  state  of  condemnation. 
When  did  you  come,  my  son  '  "  ■"^"uu. 

"  Late  last  night." 

"And  you  have  come  to  me  first  of  aU.  ThatisweU 
There  are  many  things  in  Rome  which  .Iha^wK 
veo:  much.  The  temporal  Sovereignty  oTfh^Ho?^ 
Father  seems  at  present  further  oC  than  ever  wMe 
science,  fakely  so  called,  has  destroyed  the  Lt^  of 
many  The  Italians  are  disobedient  cMdren  my  son 
I  must  prepare  you  for  this.    What  is  &Km 

men  „n  rteiy  land  openly  revile  the  Church  ahd  oppose 
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it  Thit  u  tneir  day,  and  the  day  of  darkneu  Th# 
^mrrnmen  ,  the  municipaUty,  thl  pr^'^Tz  gSt 

thought  which  has  crept  into  the  Church  itwlf  T^ 
^^llf^''  "  considering  this  latter  thSi^'lt  U  « 
attempt  to  reco-  cile  modem  discovery  with  the  Chorch 

the  discoveries  of  science  and  modem  thoueht  Of 
course,  th»  cannot  be  done.  The  domuu.  of  thf  Ch,„?h 
m.«t  remain  as  the  unalterable  stan&f  L  t'htaS 
Hnl  TTk*""?  "•"'*  *^  *°  ♦»«='».  everythinr  The 
5;  l*^""*"  »  preparing  a-  encyclical  whfch  wSl 
check  these  proud  and  dUobedient  spiritT  Me^wMe^ 
»mce  you  have  decided  to  stay  for  a  tS^o  in  r^.  i 

t^^^^wh^'^^'n^^^-^y"-  ^notTie^d fr/i,; 

those  who  are  outside  the  Church,  nor  by  those  vrt^  at 

5^  riiust  s^  and  ir"  ^r^-^""  ^''^  "^^^^  "^  those 
A^^^n     *      ?  .•"**  "^^"=«  y°>»  must  follow." 
Agam  Dommic's  heart  hardened.    He  did  not  like 

this  tone  of  command.    He  thought  of  Mae;^  York?! 

rS"^  ^^*  *'°^  *''°  •^'^^'^^  meS  of  the 
sid^S.  1?°""  ""fitted  inteUectual  suicide.    Be! 

^ff  Vhff  wP^''T''^  ^^'  ^^^  •>«  ^°»W  think  for  hta- 
self,  that  before  he  put  his  neck  under  the  voke  he 
would  be  certain  that  he  was  doing  right  When  hefint 
ofZri!^-^''f/'"!'°"°"='-'^««hufintheatmo^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Cwdmal's  palace,  the  air  was  oppressive  he  feh 

HeT^t  rh*''*?  ^"^  ^"^  P"t  »P°"  his  mkd. 
c.  p  ,'='*  *h*  P^^e  soon  after,  and  found  his  wav  tc 
St.  Peter's  Square.  The  sun  was  shining  brighlirhere 
ana  lae  air  ,^  soft  and  bahny.  He  turned  hi  face 
he:Sl?o^Vr"r°''\^''  ^'^"-h,  wL"''^^^ 
FW^.h  .  •  i^™""?  towards  him  was  a  group  of 
rJl  iJ^^P'^'-,^** "» the  centre  of  the  group,  kufiluM 
and  talkmg  gaily,  was  Maggie  Yorke         "P'^^e""* 
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Ik  a  moment  Dominic  Wildthome  had  forgotten  his 
mt:<rview  with  Cardinal  Cordova.  They  were  just 
under  the  Pope's  window,  and  yet  he  did  not  give  the 
Holy  tather  a  thought.  Here  was  the  woman  he  hated, 
Iwre  was  the  woman  he  loved.  He  had  thought  more 
than  once  that  he  had  driven  her  from  his  heart  as 
an  enemy  to  his  faith,  and  a  menace  to  his  work  ;  more 
than  once  he  beU  -ed  that  he  had  crushed  every 
vestige  of  his  lovf  i.i  her.  Now  he  knew  that  he  had 
not.  Ho  Imew  it  because  he  felt  madly  jealous  v/hen 
he  saw  her  loo!:  up  into  the  face  of  the  man  whose 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  opened  hii  eyes 
Of  course  she  loved  this  man.  How  could  it  be  other- 
vnse  ?  He  was  her  ideal  of  an  English  gentleman. 
He  was  the  soul  of  honour  and  truth.  He  had  voiced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  those  opinions  which  he 
knew  were  dfiar  to  her  ;  he  was  a  leader  of  men.  What 
wonder  then  that  she  loved  him  ?  WhUe  b  ,  Dominic, 
was  a  creature  to  be  despised.  For  yean  le  had  ac- 
cepted the  prestige,  and  the  position  of  honour,  which 
he  had  enjoyed  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  all  the  time  he  had  ijeen  playing  that  Church 
false.  From  her  standpoint  he  was  contemplating 
committing  intellectual  suicide.  How,  then,  could  she 
thmk  of  him,  save  with  contempt  ? 

All  the  same,  he  rushed  towards  her  with  out- 
stretched hand,    hne  recf^ised  him  as  he  came  up, 
»«5 
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and  greeted  him  wannly.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
found  hm«elf  a  member  of  the  party.  No  one  Sked 
him  awkward  questions     He  was  on  a  visit  to  R^me 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Yorke  were  not  with  them 
S^t,^  .accomp^ied  by  two  girl  friends  who  hS 
wen  with  her  at  Somerville  college,  the  brothera 
Trevelyan,  and  her  brother  George 

ealleri^"^«J"v  '^^  ''ff'^fS  the  Vatican  picture 

atmS;ght/P"*^''°'^"'"'°'^y"^-<^'-t-ght, 

"  Oh  I  but  you  have  a  treat  in  store,  Mr.  Wildthome 
We  have  been  here  six  days,  and  every  day  has  bSn 

the  world's  art  must  have  been  poured  into  Rome  " 

Dornxmc  ooked  at  his  watch,  ^t  was  past  nZ.' 
^  am  afraid  I  must  be  getting  back  to  lunch,"  he 

"  V^f^  ^  you  staying  ?  "  asked  Maggie. 
At  the  Hotel  Quirinal." 

r^'P^ '  **'',^"  "!?  ^'*^  ^  "^^^  to  yo»-    We  aK"  at  the 
fh°wT?"''""^^*°°"''^*  setback.    Doyoulmow 

inSaL^e'^i^.^.?'"*-    ^  -  ^^--i  ^ -st  get  back 

fm'l^Ht^-f"  ^°  ''^'^  :i°S^*'^«'-    H««  ««  h°sts  of 
them  ••         '=^^«^'  and  we  can  all  get  into  two  of 

A  minute  later  they  were  bargaining  with  cabmen 
^ey  did  not  trouble  at  all  about  the  fei  soldi  that  the 
cabman  was  endeavouring  to  cheat  them  of,  but  they 

Sh?Kr^    ^'"^^-  '^'^"  ^  '^'  ^^y''' 

onS^i'w^   *-   ^""^  Trevelyans   found   themselves 
opposite  Maggie's  two  college  friends  in  one  carriag^ 
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while  Donunic  found  himself  sitting  beside  Maggie  in 
another.  As  for  George,  he  elected  to  sit  by  the  driver 
Again  the  sense  of  freedom  which  Dominic  had  felt 
when  he  first  entered  Italy  came  back  to  him,  white 
his  heart  seemed  to  sing  for  joy.  What,  after  all,  did 
theological  dogmas  matter?  Was  he  not  yoiine  ? 
W^  he  not  sitting  by  the  woman  he  loved  ? 

hj^^^'v  '  ^*'^°°  ^""S*"^  veered  him.  She  charmed 
hun.  No  word  or  suggestion  that  could  wound  his 
feehngs  passed  her  lips.  Her  mouth  was  wreathed 
with  smil^,  here  eyes  shone  with  delight.  She  was 
ma  city  which  was  full  of  wonders,  it  w^  the  cradle  of 
modem  civilisation,  it  was  fascinating  beyond  words. 
in  Kome  the  past  and  the  present  met.  It  was  a 
great  mystery  Akeady  she  had  seen  that  there  was 
more  than  one  Rome— there  were  many  Romes     Thprp 

trPoL^Tr>L*^' ^k""' *'^''*  ^  ^  tl'^ 'R°«^  o' 
the  Popes,  but  besides  these  there  was  Rome,  the  centre 

01  a  new  Government,  a  city  striving  to  vie  with  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world-a  city  of  Visitors,  ^ZX 
^Li^*^'  /^••l""^"*  life.  Although  she  had  been 
here  but  a  few  days,  she  felt  it.  She  had  discovered 
that  It  was  a  ^eat  centre  of  intrigue,  of  warfare.  The 
Church  seemed  at  war  with  everything.  It  was  at 
war  with  the  Government,  and  was  daily  fighting  for 
lost  power;  it  was  at  war  with  the  pr4,  it  w£  at 
war  with  Free  Masonry,  it  was  at  war  with  all  desire 
for  free  thought,  and  free  investigation.  Thus  the  many 
Romes  m  one  fascmated  her  beyond  words.  Every  dav 
was  a  revelation,  every  day  was  a  new  delight 
WiiJfh  *  ■?  .r"  programme  white  in  Rome,  Mr. 
Wildthome  ?  "she  asked,  as  the  cab  rattled  alolig 

"  Thnf"  *      ,  .J  ^r.  "°  programme,"  he  replied. 

I  have  a  few  letters  of  mtroduction  to  eminent  iSopte 

-m  fact  I  have  been  to  see  a  Cardinal  this  mor^tag- 

but  my  tune  is  my  own.    I  am  here  to  see  the  sight!  of 
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"  We  are  going  to  the  Church  of  the  Three  Fountains 

;;  .»ay  I  go  with  you  ?  "  ask-d  Dominic  impulsively. 

I  am  sure  we  shaU  be  aU  pleased  if  you  iriU  "  she 

rephed;  and  Dominic,  his  heart  bumhig  ^th  joy 

formed  hjs  plans  immediately  '^' 

ever  ^alone  A.  but''  he"SX"oft:r  "d^ 
that  time  they  discussed  pohtics,  art,  hterature,  musk 

on  the  fii/^'°'F-    ^^y  ^'*«<1  St.  PeterTto^^he; 
on   he  first  Sunday  mornmg  after  his  arrival,  and  were 

Zf  L  ^°"'^  .^^^^  "^^^^  M^«  «'^  celebrated, 
but  only  as  spectators.  Maggie  was,  owing  to  her 
tommg,  and  because  of  the  convictions  which  had 
become  settled  m  her  mind  during  her  study  of  histo^ 
an  avowed  Protestant,  v.Mle  Dominic  did  not  fe^ 

^TyS^e.    '  ^°'^'°'^  "^^'""""'^  ^^"«  Maggie 
T^ere  was  not  a  famous  church,  or  a  celebrated  relic 

tove^  of'' J^'oth '''''  ^^.  °°*  '''■  Both  were  keen 
thT,,^=.l!r'  ^°^^'^^''f.  '"^erested  in  architecture,  and 
tnus  each  day  was  a  delight. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Yorke  seemed  to  regard  him 

Tf  »^?>ri.*?  \^t'  P^'^y-  "  •*  t™«  b«  wi  JTayi^ 
at  another  hotel,  but  he  dined  with  them  more  thaS 
once  and  even  when  he  did  not,  he  dropp^  ii  1^ 
smoke  a  cigar  with  the  Yorke  party  after  dZer 
Moreover,  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke  wasLce^edtagly  kM  to 
Dominic.  He  remembered  him  as  a  wild-lookinl 
raggedly  clothed  boy,  and  he  had  been  Serested  S 

^nmJ  T^/a  ^^T^°'^-  *hen  he  knew  he  was  alone 
>n  Kome,  he  did  his  best  to  be  kind 

mI°  ?°™"»»<=  the  days  pa-,sed  like  a  glad  dream 

^uL'^i  h*'"f  I'  '"'?'^  °*  •"=  ^"""^g  to  Rome 
occurred  to  him,  he  banished  it  from  his  mind.   Enough 
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for  the  present  that  he  was  hippy,  that  each  day  was 
crowded  with  pleasant  sunshinT,   and  that  he  w^ 

ated  him    '^'*^  ^^°^  ''^^  °*"''  ^^  ^°^  ^^"^  *^<='"- 
Still  another  week  passed,  and  yet  he  had  paid  no 
further  visits  to  the  men  whom  Ritzoom  and  Cardinal 
Cordova  had  mentioned  to  him.    There  was  plenty  of 
tune  he  reflected.    He  had  told  Father  ToWiley  that 
he  should  never  agam  return  to  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  it  was  surely  wise  to  wait  before 
takmg  definite  steps  concerning  the  matter  on  which 
•A°"^  j'T  ^*"'^^-    H«  ^'^  "°t  analyse  his  feelings  • 
if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  known  that  it  wa^ 
because  he  saw  Maggie  Yorke  daily  that  he  waited, 
hfstir^  w»  f'fiuTu^^''  *^"""S  the  second  week  of 
^  htfL   ^  lu^^t^r '"'"  P™""'^  *°  M^gie  "  reading 
a  history  of  the  Reformation.    First  of  all  he  read 
Carlyle  s     Lecture  on  Luther,"  then,  although  he  was 
much  prejudiced^  ^arnst  Froude,  he  read  that  writer's 
^fl  °°  IK  H^  ^'^  "^"^^  °*  Erasmus  and  Luther." 
When  he  had  finished  these  he  admitted  that  while 
these  men  had  presented  a  new  aspect  of  the  question 
to  h,^',^  .  r""^  Partisa..s.    If  any  one  had  spoken 
to  hun  about  his  reading,  he  would  have  told  the  in- 
quirer that  they  had  not  affected  his  views  in  the 
slightest.    Doubtless  a  great  deal  of  evil  existed  at 
the  tune  of  the  Reformation,  but  this  did  not  affect 
the  essential  claims  of  the  Church. 

After  this  he  commenced  reading  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  as  told  by  a  scholar,  who,  whue  ostensibly 
a  Roman  Catholic,  belonged  to  that  class  which  has 
since  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  This 
wnter.  while  condemning  the  radical  measures  of 
Luther  and  the  other  Reformers,  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Reformation.  He  also,  while  describing  the 
great  upheaval  of  the  time,  outlined  his  own  ide-.,  of 
what  the  Cnurch  of  Christ  should  be.    These  ideas 
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were  more  Mberal  than  Dominic  had  ever  dared  to 
thi  ?rV  ^.!,^t«J  "^8«1  that  aU  who  stro^fter 

th^ri,"'K^,;?J'^'  ^3«  ^'^^t  spirit,  l^longed  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.    That  Christiaiitv  was  not  a  set 

of  .^^f^*^,*  ^  'P^t^hich  should  pervade  the  life 

aad  a  broad  Cathohc  ty.  Moreover,  he  tried  to  prove 
that  such  a  conception  of  the  Church  was  part  Jd 
parcel  of  the  Catholic  Chmc"      He  gav  ■  hiTieSons  for 

hLSeSs    ^    '  ^'^  ^"ffi^'^n^y  Catholic  to  embrace 

do?h^'?*%K-'^  "^""^  '^  •"*  '^-  ^  spite  of  his 
had  it  J  ^'■  "T  ^^  "S^*'  *^«  Catholic  Church 
had  been  maligned,  and  misunderstood.  She  had 
been  misunderstood  even  by  the  Community  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  by  the  many  Ritualistic  ckr^nen 
whom  he  knew  This  was  indeed  a  Catholic  ChS- 
but  It  was  not  the  Church  of  Rome  as  he  understood  it 
If  this  were  true,  then  aU  his  views  concemine  the 
^^ents  and  the  priesthood  were  so  muT^i^d 
And  yet  the  man  was  a  pnest,  and  was  held  in  hi^h 
est^m  as  an  authority  on  history,  and  as  aJi  eminet 

Dominic  was  not  aware  that  this  man  was  at  that 
?^'"''?*u"^"^?  ^^^  ^^  °^  the  Church,  and  that X 
Church  had  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  thTbolk 
Neither  was  he  aware  that  owing  to  the  author's  re 

.hat  moment  considermg  the  book  with  a  view  of 
placmg  It  on  the  Index 

fh^-'^l^'V^'f-  ^^  ^^  ''«=°°'«  ^  the  work,  however 
that  mstead  of  jommg  the  party  in  one  of  its  excursions' 

fi^i3hit  '^  "  ^''^  ""^  *^*  ^°^'^  ^  °'^^^^o 

,ft"  ^^u  ?°  °°  L°°??'  ^y  that  the  Church  is  narrow 
after  she  has  read  this,"  said  Dominic  to  himselT^^T 
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wiU  go  over  to  their  hotel  after  dinner,  and  ask  her  to 
read  it. 

Accordingly  that  night,  after  dinner,  he  called  at 
The  Continental.  He  found  the  Yorke  party  sittine 
together  in  the  lounge. 

"  Hulloa,  truant,"  said  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,  "come 
and  eaplam  your  behaviour.    We  almost  missed  the 
tram  this  morning,  because  we  waited  for  you." 
"  But  you  did  not  miss  it  ?  "  said  Dominic. 
"  Well,  no ;  but  I  clambered  into  the  train  while  it 
was  ai  motion,  and  thereby  risked  my  neck.    Come 
now,  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  to-day." 

Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke  passed  him  his  cigar  case  while 
he  spoke,  and  then  rang  for  coiiee. 

''I  have  been  reading  Father  Tyrone's  book  on  the 
Catholic  Church." 
"  Have  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Maggie.    "  I  am  so  glad." 
"  Have  you  read  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  read  it  in  England." 
I'  And  you  agree  with  it  ?  " 
"  In  the  main,  yes." 
Then  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of 
brmgmg  it  with  me,"  he  said  presently.    "  You  seem 
to  forestall  me  in  everjrthing." 
"  Did  you  enjoy  it  ?  "  asked  Maggie. 
"  Oh  I  immensely.    I  should  like  to  meet  Father 
Tyrone  very  much." 

"  Should  you  ?  WeU,  that  can  be  p?5ily  arranged. 
Father  Tyrone  is  in  Rome  at  the  present  time.  A 
friend  of  ours  is  giving  a  reception  to-morrow  night, 
and  Father  Tyrone  is  going  to  be  there.  Should  you 
like  to  come  ?  " 

"  There  are  few  things  I  should  like  better,"  said 
Dominic. 

"  Then  you  may  consider  the  matter  settled  We 
have  already  seen  him.  He  is  a  delightful  man.  By 
the  way,  have  you  read  '  The  Saint '  ?  " 
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good  eAough  to^kd  ft  e^y '^'^  "^^  '*^''^  ^  °°t 

"'  ?K  ^°^  '°'°''  ^^*  "  i*  °n  the  Index  ?  " 

..  w  n   !^  something  about  it." 

..  S  **  f;  ^^°  y°u  stiU  intend  to  read  it  ?" 

and  even  less  lesSi  titl«       tL    f  ""^  '''"P     = 
^ded  with .sc^n^u^g-schlt'^^fSeS- 

s^ys^di^e^esra  rw^r^S 

mmister  among  his  congregation     A  1  sort.    •      ^^^ 
father  Tyrone  s  book,  however,  placed  everything 
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m  a  new  light.  He  had  portrayed,  after  giving  an 
outhne  of  the  Church's  history,  what  the  Catholic 
Church  really  was.  It  was  as  broad  as  human  needs,  it 
Micouraged  all  reverent  thinking,  it  aimed  at  empha- 
sising the  spirit  of  religion,  rather  than  the  letter. 

The  next  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  lady 
Maggie  had  mentioned,  inviting  him  to  the  reception 
at  her  nouse.  He  discovered  that  this  lady  occupied 
a  high  position  in  Roman  Society,  but  that  she  was 
held  m  great  disfavour  by  "  the  blacks,"  owing  to  her 
loyal  support  of  the  claims  of  the  king. 

Dominic  accompanied  the  Yorke  party  to  Mrs 
Fairfax's  reception,  and  received  a  very  gracious 
welcome  from  that  lady.  Evidently  some  one  had 
told  her  somethmg  of  his  history,  for  she  referred  to 
several  people  who  had  lived  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
where  the  House  of  the  Incarnation  was  situated,  and 
asked  after  Father  Townley. 

Just  as  he  realised  that  he  had  aheady  occupied 
too  much  of  her  time,  Dominic  saw  coming  towards 
them  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man  in  clerical 
attue. 

"  Ah,  Father  Tyrone,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fairfax,  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,  especially  because  I  want  you 
to  know  Mr.  Dominic  WUdthome.  Please  do  not 
contammate  him.  He  is  an  English  clergyman,  and 
therefore  orthodox." 

Father  Tyrone  laughed  pleasantly.  "  Surely  ortho- 
doxy belongs  alone  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Mrs.  Fair- 
fax, '  he  said.  "  How  can  a  poor  Catholic  priest  be 
anything  but  orthodox  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Dominic  found  himself  seated 
m  an  alcove,  eagerly  talking  with  the  priest.  Father 
Tyrone  was  still  a  young  man.  He  did  not  look  more 
than  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  he  had  evidently 
traveUed  much  and  seen  much.  His  reading,  too,  had 
been  on  a  generous  scale.    He  had  studied  in  the 
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universities  of  three  countries,  and  had  acouaint^l 
himself  ,.Hth  the  best  thoughts  of  Eu^o^^^kK 
and  thinkers.  Dominic's  heart  erew  warn  «  T! 
spoke  with  him.  For  a  few  minu^^^th^His^ss^ 
Father  Tyrone  i  book.  This  led  to  Donfinic^k^ 
cmam  questions  and  then  Dominic  opened  his^elrt 
to  the  pnest.  and  told  him  of  his  previ^s  hist^  hk 

^:i^^rto\^^'^'''  C^urchrin^h^pS 

askeI°he*JSt.°'  '"""^  *'  ^'^'^"='>  °'  «<»•«'" 

I  ♦v^J^.f'"'  *^at  I»"Pose  I  came  to  Rome-at  least 
I  thmk  so,"  said  Dominic.    "  I  must  conS^ltT 
fortaighfs  stay  here  has  not  strenSn^"St  pu^^ 
—that  IS,  until  I  read  your  book  "  I'uipose 

.Jf^^,'  ''^^°°*  *^  *"«°*  *  ^^  seconds.    He  was 
«\',d«ntly  St  aying  the  young  man. 

Domtoc'*   """""^  ^°"  '"^"^^  "«=  *°  -Jo'"    asked 

'.'.  I  f°'il^  a^^'s«  yo"  to  wait."  was  the  reply. 

I  don  t  quite  understand  " 
•'  Well,  I  think  your  mind  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
You  are  evidently  unsettled."  transition. 

"Y,^r'w°h"°*  ^•'^k  so,"  said  Dominic  eagerly 
Your  book  has  removed  many  of  my  difficulties     I 

It.     It  has  answered  a  thousand  obiertions     ulJ: 
showii  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  stay  oSThatfs  no 
only  m  name  but  in  reality  the  Catholic  CM     I 
has  answered  the  objections  of  those  who  ^y  that 

suiddrTwT\*'^*'°"'=  '^  *°  <=°"™''  ^"t^^ectua 
TJ^A      c  u       ^^"'^=''  y°"  portray  is  as  broad  as  the 

"  But  whj7^  ^°"  *°  ''^**'"  ^^'-l  Father  Tyrone. 

the^yeS°?^t  ^-^  *^.' '^«'''  ^"^e  face,  and  noted 
ine  yeammg   look   m   his   eyes.    At   that   moment 
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Haggle  Yorke  passed  by,  and  Dominic  saw  her. 
Father  Tyrone  saw  the  young  man's  face  flush,  saw 
his  lip  tremble.    The  priest's  face  became  troubled. 

"  No  harm  can  come  by  waiting,  surely,"  said 
Tyrone,  "  and  it  is  always  well  to  think  careftilly  before 
taking  such  an  important  step." 

"  I  have  waited  long,"  said  Dominic.  "  For  years 
I  have  been  yearning  ;  for  what  I  knew  not.  I  have 
had  temptations  to  meet,  I  have  had  my  devils  to  fight. 
I  want  rest." 

"  Perhaps  you  ought  to  know  that  I  am  not  regarded 
with  great  favour  in  clerical  circles,"  he  said  presently. 

Dominic  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
withdraw  the  book." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  commanded  to  do  so.  It  b  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  book." 

"  But  you  believe  in  it  ?  " 

"  Yes— no." 

"  But— but " 

"  My  yoimg  friend,"  said  Father  Tyrone,  "  I  believe 
that  my  picture  of  the  Church  is  what  the  Church 
ought  to  be ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  a  picture  of 
what  the  Church  is.  Neither  do  I  believe  any  longer 
that  the  Vatican  will  ever  allow  the  Church  to  become 
what  I  believe  the  Church  should  be.  I  was  younger 
than  I  am  now  when  I  wrote  it,  for  it  has  been  the 
work  of  many  years.  Indeed,  unless  I  withdraw  the 
book  I  shall  be  excommunicated." 

Dominic  looked  at  the  priest  in  astonishment. 

"  And  will  you  withdraw  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  so— yes." 

"  In  obedience  to  the  Church  ?  " 

"  I  shall  withdraw  it,  not  because  I  am  commanded 
to  do  so,"  said  the  priest  proudly,  "  although  obedience 
IS  supposed  to  be  a  badge  of  all  wry  tribe,  but  because 
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centurie.,  is  .  huge  mS.^^i'"'' ')?»  «'««!  ^o' 

aUow  my  dream  to  become  «r.?^^*  *'"  "e^er 
•hall  withdraw  it  °  '''*'"y-    ^^^  »  why  ' 

at  Ws  hotel      """«  "  ''"*^  ^"^  ""-""Sht  ?o  Dominic 

"  Dear  Sir  (it  ran)  — 

Wend  of  mS„Tn1]Sd'tini^  ''°"1  *  "'^  ^^- 
Rome,  and  asking  m?  mV  J  "A  ""^  °'  y°"f  visit  to 
as  possible,  ^d  afso^o  m^V^'  ^''''  ?  P"^* 
with  the  Holy  Father  ^^fhi!  *  P*''^"?^  interview 
cede.  I  am  afraid^will  be  ^mnn'^K?*,^  6'^*"^  =°»- 
on  you  to-day,  but  if  7o«  ^,  m'^^''''*  '°'  "»«  *<>  «^" 
me  here  at  middle:  Hho^^  .^^^/"'^ '™ch  with 
honour.  ^       saouM  regard  it  as  a  great 

"Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  reply, 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"Carlo  di  Vinci." 

VifcitlrJ'oWS^^^^^ey-    Cardinal  de 

Vatican,  one  whose  wo^dfca'^^^eTIf  T"  "*  ^'^^ 
weight  as  that  of  the  Holy  Fath^f.  ^^°^^  J^  much 
itself  might  have  blJn-lit  t  ^"^'^^i-  The  letter 
another,^  free  wa^7t\^'"!»  ^V one  Englishman  to 

Hb  heart  warm!" I  treTd  ull'"'  '°r""°«- 

I  would  not  miss  it  for  w^l  ■'  hfT^Tt'^"^- 

as  he  wrote  his  acceptance  '° ''™'""' 
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Dominic  did  not  go  to  the  Hotel  Continental  that 
morning  as  he  had  intended.    An  excursion  to  Tivoli 
had  been  planned,  and  he  had  fuUy  made  up  his  mind 
to  go.    This  was  the  last  day  of  the  Trevelyans'  stay 
m  Italy.    On  the  morrow  they  had  both  arranged  to 
return  to  England,  leaving  the  Vorke  faroUy  alone 
with  Maggie's  two  Somerville  friends.    He  had  re- 
joiced at  this.    The  reason  why  he  would  not  confess 
to  himself,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew.    During 
these  two  weeks  his  love  for  Maggie  Yorke  had  been 
Rowing.    He  did  not  stop  to  question  himself  about 
It,  he  dared  not.    He  told  himself  that  ere  long  she 
would  return  to  England,  and  that  then  he  would  cut 
hunself  free  from  the  society  of  the  world.    Meanwhile, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  with  her  daily.    Never  once 
during  his  stay   had   they  spoken   of  controversial 
matters  appertaining  to  religion,  and  no  word  fell 
from  her  lips  which  reminded  him  of  the  days  when 
she  drove  him  to  mad  anger.    Sometimes  he  told  himself 
that  ne  hated  her  as  he  had  hated  her  in  the  old  days  • 
and  yet  he  knew  it  was  not  so.    She  fascinated  him 
more  than  ever.    Day  by  day  she  charmed  him  by 
sweet,  unaffected  girlish  ways,  by  her  love  of  fun,  by 
her  keen  wit,  and  by  her  guUeless  nature.    Moreover, 
he  admired  her  greatly.    Her  healthful  beauty  ap- 
pealed to  him,  while  her  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its 
history,    together   with   her   acquamtance   with   *'- 
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intellectual  problerat  which  were  engagaw  the  beit 
mmd.  of  the  city,  made  him  realise  uM  pSSeSSd 

thmgs  of  all  sorts,  and  even  though  he  did  not^!^ 

d^^L^t  "1°*^  ^  ?•'  mental  freedom  Mdi?^ 
determmation  to  thmk  her  own  thoughts,  wd  live  ter 

&T^s  ^rt^°  w*^  '^'^'  *••*  healthl«t  a.. 
MoatioM,  and  who  had  en  oyed  the  advantami^ 

SfuT'r i?::rr^,f  0  »pp*«^  to  •"  tiTU 
Tv^S!^  'ffi  ^''r  r^s  wouidX'^.s 

c«nat.on  had  become  almost  an  intS'l^^f  £L" 
fJ^^-  ^^?^*  that  morning  he  had  fnUv  in- 

l^  true  ^  concemmg  the  Church  might 

mi^hf  If.*  !  °°t%to  Mr.  Fletcher  Vorke  asking  that  he 
might  be  excused  from  joinine  his  oartv  «^A  L, 
owmg  to  unforeseen  circumstances  'anKn^^Sf' 

^o^SoWhe  s'"'  r^^^  ."P  '^'^  Italic  ^eS^ 
r  ogaizaro  s    The  Samt."  He  discovered  that  his  know- 
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ledge  of  Italian  waa  greater  than  he  thought.  He  was 
able  to  read  the  book  easily.  He  had  scaiwly  -^ad 
fifty  pages,  however,  when  he  found  that  it  was  time 

xu""  '"  '**'^  ''^  Cardinal  di  Vinci's  paliuso. 

The  buUding  was  far  more  imposing  and  stately 
than  that  of  Cardinal  Cordova.  Cardinal  di  Vinci 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Italian  family,  and  was  one  of 
the  richest  princes  of  the  Church.  Dominic  noticed 
too,  that  every  appointment  of  the  palazzo  evidenced 
not  only  a  love  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury.  The  ser- 
vants wore  gorgeous  liveries,  the  furniture  was  costly 
eveorwhere  wealth  had  been  lavished  by  a  prodigal 

Cardinal  di  Vinci  was  in  every  way  the  extreme 
opposite  of  Cordova.    He  was  taU  and  commanding, 
and  walked  with  a  stately  step.    At  first  his  fa£e 
suggested  the  ascetic,  but  this  impression  was  modified 
when  he  began  to  speak.     His  full,  thick  lips  and 
double  ciim  could  not  belong  to  a  man  of  that  order. 
It  was  the  Grecian   nose  and   high  narrow  forehead 
which  seemed  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  face,  and  which  gave  the  false  impression. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  one  who 
would  be  noticed  in  any  crowd.    Moreover,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  personality,  cme 
bom  to  command.    It  was  easy  to  see,  too,  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  obedience.    The  inferior  clorgy 
stood  m  awe  of  him ;   and  no  man  ever  thought  of 
questionmg  his  wiU.    When  he  spoke,  his  cminions 
were  almost  invariably  regarded  as  ex  cathedra.     His 
views  on  ecclesiastical  questions  were  ultramontane 
and  the  wonder  among  many  ms  that  he  had  not 
been  elected  to  the  pontifical    fair  rather  than  the 
Venetian    peasant    who   sat    there.    But    they   who 
wondered  did  not  know  aU  that  took  place  on  the  day 
that  the  Pope  was  elected. 
Still,  his  position  was  unique,  so  much  so  that 
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S£\T''ri^'V''  **  ^^  condescension  in 

Rnm-  t  T^^w^""""  ^^  ^«**  influence,  even  in 
W,  and  that  a  word  from  hin>  would  gol^ong 

H.^Hii?"^  *  Y^i?.'  ''^  ^^"y  gracious  to  Dominic 
nli^n  "°*/P«^.E"6li=h  veil,  Ind  often  lapsTi^to 
Italian,  but  Dommic  was  able  to  converse  ^th  Wm 

personal.  Little  by  little  the  Cardinal  impressed  his 
strong  personality  upon  the  young  manTrataoLt 
unconsciously  he  felt  the  influencf  ofT'is  We  aFthe 
Commumty  o    the  Incarnation  growing  sha^r 

You  say  that  for  years  you  have  felt  the  desire 
'^^Ze^:^'''''''  ^"""-^  ^-  stronger ^--na'S 
"  For  years,  your  Eminence." 
..  ^'^^w'jy  ,^'d  you  not  take  that  step  ?  " 
First  of  all  there  was  the  hope  that  the  Anelican 

Chur^l  ■'^*'^*  ''**  ^°"  *°  ''"^  fr<»»  the  Anglican 
aH  ^^^\J  ^  "°*  **=*'"?  honestly.    During  the 

Si  ^a  fsed  tZ'  f  ''""""""^  °^  "^■^'>  I  »P°k«  to 
you,  1  realised  that  I  was  not  acting  honestlv     Fnr 

"cVSouUI  f^ir.^^"^-  ChVcrw^^only°I 
fcl*  it^-  K®  /^**''''*^^<^  *>y  *he  State,  but  more  I 
while  1 1.°"''*  K°  "^^  ^"^^  ^°^^  °'  the  Catholic  Church 
SjlestaTt.';  ^    ^  '^'^  established,  supposed  to  be  a 

rZXu'-  ^  ^^  ^~'"''  position.  Of  course,  the  Anglican 
Church  IS  onl5  a  sect.    It  is  no  Church.    It  his   of 

M?"''  '^"^i''^  "-^^''^  ^""J  "«^r«r  the  Church  evei^ince 
.Newman's  days  ;  but  it  is  no  Church.    The  pSten 
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(  the  English  clergy  to  be  priests  would  make  one 
'  iagh  if  it  were  not  such  blasphemy.  The  late  Pope 
was  very  pronounced  on  that  question  when  Gladstone 
appealed  to  him  to  declare  that  Anglican  orders  were 
valid.  No,  you  did  quite  right.  You  could  not 
remain  in  the  Anglican  Church  in  spite  of  the  pretension 
of  the  so<alled  High  Church  party,  after  your  eyes 
had  been  opened  to  the  truth.  But  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  now,  my  son  ?  " 
"  I  thought  I  was  a  priest  in  the  Anglican  Church," 

said  Dominic  ;    "  now " 

"  You  wish  to  be  a  priest  in  the  Catholic  Church," 
said  Cardinal  di  Vinci.    "  That  is  right,  it  is  natural. 
Of  course,  a  period  of  training  will  be  necessary.    Your 
heresies  will  have  to  be  corrected." 
"  One  thing  troubles  me,"  said  Dominic. 
''  Yes  ;  and  what,  my  son  ?  " 
"  It  is  this,  your  £minence.    After  I  had  passed 
through  my  probationary  period  in  the  Community 
of  the  Incarnation,  I  took  the  vows,  first  for  a  period, 
then  lifelong  vows." 

His  voice  sank  as  he  mentioned  the  last  words.  The 
meaning  of  his  deed  came  to  him  with  full  force  now. 
The  vows  became  like  iron  fetters  on  his  soul.  Duiing 
the  last  fortnight  he  had  forgotten  them.  Now  they 
were  terribly  real. 
"  And  you  have  been  faithful  to  them,  my  son  ?  " 
"  I  am  afraid  not,  your  Eminence.  I  disobeyed 
my  Superior  when  I  refused  to  go  back  to  the  Com- 
munity. While  I  have  been  in  Rome,  I  have  not 
lived  in  poverty.  As  for  the  other  vow,  I  have  always 
been  faithful  to  that." 

The  Cardinal  was  silent  a  few  seconds  while  he 
looked  at  the  young  man's  face. 

"  I  think  I  understand,  my  son,"  he  said  presently. 
"  But  I  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer.  Do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  regard  your  vows  lightly.    I  do  not. 
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„  Binding,  your  Eminence  ?  " 

to  cJ^'J^'a^^-    \°''  ^''^  *aken  the  threefold  vow 
to  God,  and  it  must  bind  you  for  ever  "  '°  ^°^ 

In  spite  of  himself  Dominic's  face  "paled  All  thp 
old  monastic  influences  asserted  their  j^^r  ^ther 
Ch'^h":^.^""^  "  ^•^  prince  ^fThe  KS 

be';5^^^:?^.^\*%Kisr.rd'""i 

say  that  they  hold  eood  ^  f-r  ac^T,T   i        ?  ^°,  "°* 
■   ^h,,^         !*?'*'   ^  y°"  mistakenly  though"    Te 

sryor*o^*^s^X^rft£^r^^ 

and  nothing  can  nullify  them    ^  *°'^""  ^°**' 

"  wT5^" "  **a™nered  the  young  man. 

the  t,!^e  cCh'^'t""  "P""^*?'  y°"  n,»st  com^Lxto 
tne  true  Church.  You  must  yield  your  obeditace  to 
her  you  must  give  all  you  have  to  her  AslSr  2  thP 
past  IS  concerned  in  disobeying  yo^  SuLri^r  ,„h 
l>vmg  m  a  fashionable  hotel  i/ Rome  I^^^te 
axrangements  for  you  to  be  placed  S  the^^ 
tt?l^S^RT'^'-  He  also  will  insi^crS°i 
fin«l  TK  u  ,^"^  ^^y^  remember  your  vows  Je 
ftna^.  The  holy  bonds  of  poverty  chitihTa^ 
obedience  are  upon  you  ;  it  is  S^thrp^ril  aT  tte  1^ 
of  your  unmortal  soul  that  you  obev     V™,  Y™  f     -1 

Tt  Srtj  ^.'''  '.T  *^^"  tS'voXri^tenS 
make  ^U  w"^"''  *°  ^*"y  *»>«  intention,  and  To 
make  good  what  is  wanting.  What  you  havrh^J^ 
m  name,  you  must  be  in  reajity  "         ^  ^^"^ 

Dommic's  heart  was  cold,  he  knew  not  whv     w. 
had  come  to  Rome  in  order  that  wMt  the  fcdin"! 
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suggested  might  come  to  pass.  He  had  come  hither, 
too,  at  least  he  thought  he  had,  that  the  last  remaining 
doubts  concerning  the  Church  of  Rome  might  be 
removed.  And  yet  now  that  the  Cardinal  spoke  to 
him  so  definitely,  his  heart  was  cold  and  heavy,  instead 
of  being,  as  he  exuected,  light  and  joyous. 

"  That  being  settled,  my  son,"  went  on  the  Cardinal, 
*  b  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Father  Tyrone, 
since  I  have  been  in  Rome,"  said  Dominic  hesitatingly. 
The  Cardinal  held  up  his  hands  as  if  in  horror. 
"  Tyrone !— Tyrone  I  "  he  cried,  "  and  have  you  read 
his  infamous  book  ?  " 
"  Yes,  your  Eminence." 

"  Drive  it  from  your  mind.  Cast  it  from  you.  It 
is  poison,  poison  I  The  man  is  under  ecclesiastical 
censure.  The  book  is  venom  and  lies.  It  is  more 
dangerous  even  than  the  writings  of  that  aich-heretic 
Luther,  whose  work  he  half  praised.  He  paints  a 
false,  an  impossible,  picture  of  the  Church.  He 
preaches  a  sinful  liberalism.  If  the  teaching  of  that 
book  were  carried  out,  the  Church  would  cease  to  be. 
The  Rock  of  Peter  would  be  rent.  The  Church 
cannot  allow  the  liberty  of  which  he  writes,  it  is  only 
Protestantism  in  another  form.  Ateady  the  book  is 
condemned,  and  if  he  does  not  withdraw  it,  he  will 
be  excommunicated,  crushed— mind  that,  crushed. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  a  forbidden  book,  mind  that  I  " 

The  Cardinal  started  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  His 
ordinarily  cahn  and  dignified  face  was  excited,  angry, 
"  And  that  other  book,"  he  went  on—"  that  novel 
by  Fogazzaro,  ■  The  Saint ';  it  is  specious,  and  plausible, 
but  it  is  poison.  The  Church  will  not  have  such  things. 
The  Church  is  of  God,  and  must  not  be  tampered  with. 
It  demands  obedience,  absolute  obedience,  from  all 
her  children.  It  is  not  for  them  to  make  suggestions, 
or  to  try  and  reform  her,  but  to  obey.    It  is  not  for 
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t*hpm'V'*'[?  *,"  "1^«";^d  the  Great  Mother,  it  is  for 
them  to  kneel  at  her  feet  in  humble  obedient  " 

wo?<r^-Vpr^i^„?*  ''f'P  *'>f^'"6  °f  Rit-oom's 
woras.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  worlH 
those  who  lead  and  those  who  foEw^  U  s  foT^ou 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders."  Did  Cardinal  di  Vinci  obev  ? 
Was  he  not  one  who  interpreted  the  Church's  la,^' 
Did  he  not  even  dictate  to  the  Holy  Father  himself  ?' 
t  was  late  that  afternoon  when  he  left  the  CaTdfaal's 

£1^^°;  S"^  "u**^  ''"PP«<^  °"t  ^^°  the  sunshine  he 
fe  t  that  Rome  had  changed.    The  Italian  had  throw^ 

'^VaTJ!  ^r-  "''  Pf  ^S  words  rung  in  his  eaS^ 
All  T?"i""^'  ^^y  good-bye'  to  the  plst,  my  son 
AH  old  affections  and  associations  must  be  deXyeS" 
You  must  be  obedient  to  the  Church.  Now  that  you 
are  m  Rome  you  must  stay  here,  so  as  to  brunder^he 
guidance  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  Whatevw  stands 
m  the  way  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vows  whkh  now 
belong  to  the  Church  must  be  removed     Obedience 

cL^kX''^::-.  '''^'  ^  '^^  y^^^  -"«=•>  t?e 

And  Dominic  felt  the  truth  of  his  words.  Thev 
rung  the  death-kneU  to  aU  he  had  been  u^ttingty 
cherishing  for  the  last  two  weeks.    It  was  for  hiiS  to 

He  thought  of  Maggie  Yorke.  Yes,  he  had  been 
playmg  with  the  fire,  he  had  been  placing  hi^lfiS 
danger :  but  the  renunciation  muit  be^madT  H^ 
must  bid  good-bye  to  her  for  ever.  The  next  day  he 
would  place  himself  under  the  directorship  of  Mon^Lor 

Mr  FWht  v'T''""'  ""'  T"^"*  ^t°  *  ktt«^°° 
fnd  f^U^Ji  '^^■J'''-'""'^  ^™^«"  *°'-  his  rudeness, 
Wm  ^^^uZ  ^^^^  circumstances  would  not  permit 
nun  seeing  his  family  again. 

For  hours  he  wandered  among  the  streets  of  Rome 
pondermg  over  his  mterview  with  the  great  Cardinal 
Yes,  he  had  made  the  truth  concerning  his  vows 
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known  to  him.  They  could  never  be  nullified.  He 
had  made  the  threefold  vow  to  God,  and  it  must  be 
kept— kept  under  the  authority  of  the  one  true  Church 
The  vow  was  not  annulled,  it  had  not  changed,  it  was 
only  transferred  from  what  was  not  the  Church  to 
what  was.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  to  believe 
that  he  was  glad  of  this.  Was  not  Maggie  Yorke  the 
enemy  to  his  soul,  had  she  not  been  all  his  life  seeking 
to  drag  him  away  from  duty,  had  she  not  always  made 
hira  think  lightly  of  the  Church  ?  Yes,  he  was  glad 
his  way  was  plain  at  last.  Nevertheless,  his  heart 
was  very  cold  and  heavy. 

When  he  returned  to  his  hotel  he  packed  his  trunks 
after  which  he  went  down  to  dinner.  During  dinner 
he  was  silent,  and  after  the  meal  was  over  he  made 
his  way  to  the  lounge,  where  he  tried  to  compose  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke.  In  this  he  was  very 
unsuccessful.  Sheet  after  sheet  of  paper  had  he 
destroyed,  and  was  almost  inclined  to  give  up  his  task 
altogether,  when  he  heard  a  voice  which  set  his  nerves 
tingling,  and  his  blood  surging.  Turning,  he  saw 
Air.  and  Mrs.  Yorke,  together  with  Maggie,  makinR 
their  way  towards  him. 

Mechanically  he  rose  and  greeted  them,  and  placed 
chairs  for  them  beside  the  table  where  he  had  been 
sittmg.  A  minute  later  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his 
mterview  with  Cardinal  di  Vinci  as  to  be  talking 
almost  gaily  with  Maggie.  For  the  moment  the  spell 
cast  upon  hun  by  the  great  cardinal  was  broken  by 
the  spell  of  a  young  girl's  eyes.  In  the  battle  between 
the  human  heart  and  the  claims  of  ecclesiasticism,  the 
human  heart  had  won  a  passing  victory.  Never  had 
Maggie  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  charming,  as  she 
seemed  that  night.  She  had  thrown  a  l.^'ht  cloak  over 
her  evenmg  dress,  and  he,  although  little  versed  in 
woman  s  attire,  felt  that  the  effect  was  perfect.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure ;  she  was  the  personifica- 
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tirn^oi  the  young  man's  dream  of  beautiful  woman- 

vZyj  '■«al  reason  for  calling  to-night,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher  Yorke  presently,  "is  to  teU  you  somethb^ 
of  our  plans.  The  two  Mr.  Trevelyans  leave  us  t^ 
morrow  ;  both  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  England 
It  seems  that  the  matter  which  Mr.  Hector  TVevelTan 
mtroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  crop  up 

rfJl,       !  ''^  •**  '"■°"g''*  «'^  s°   strong  that  the 
Government  can  no  longer  adopt  a  neutral  attitude 

Church  which  demands  his  attention.    But  we  don't 

t^\V°  f  *r"--  ^^  ^'^  ^1  °'  "«  i"  love  wiTh  Ita?y 
aiid  intend  staymg  untU  the  hot  weather  comes  WeU 
«us  IS  our  plan.    To-morrow  we  propose  going  to 

&one'^1  f^"  *^''\"P  °"^  '''"^'^  ^t  Sfrtollni's 
Tt  i.  c?  *  i  *^^  f""*  charming  houses  in  the  world. 
It  13  situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  You  ascend 
to  It  by  means  of  a  lift  which  elevates  you  so  high 
above  the  town  that  the  view  is  unrivaUed.  The  al 
too,  IS  glonous  WeU,  from  there  we  intend  makinR 
^cursions.  O  course  Pompeii  and  Vesuvir^rrf 
^1.  t  mJ^away,  both  of  which  we  naturally 
desire  to  see     Then  there  is  Capri;    of  course  we 

n»?i  ^^4  ?  ***P'^-    ^"*  ^"^^"^  these  there  is  another 

^rif^H  i^**T°'V.'^'*  ^^^e^"  •'«"  «  tremendously 
excited  about  it.  It  b  to  a  place  caUed  Amalfi,  one 
of  the  quamtest  places  m  the  world.    At  one  time  the 

ttft"^J°  5*''"  ^T  °^  S^^^t  importance  to  the 
Neapolitan  kmgdom.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral  there, 
^^rL""^^  wonderful  viUage.  The  hotel  at  which  we 
propose  staymg  was  at  one  time  a  monastery,  and 
the  bedrooms  were  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock  The 
place  IS  built  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tam.  As  you  know,  the  Italian  Government  suppressed 
monasteries,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  iniSiical  to 
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the  weU-bemg  of  the  State  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many 
hundreds  which  were  suppressed.  Well,  now.  it  struck 
us  that  you  might  care  to  join  us.  If  you  would  we 
shaU  be  delighted.  We  propose  being  away  about  a 
tortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  shall  return 
to  Rome. 

Dominic's  heart  beat  fast.  The  thought  of  spending 
a  fortnight  with  the  Yorke  party,  to  be  daily  in  Maggie's 
society,  was  fascinating  beyond  words. 

"It  would  be  very  delightful,"  he  murmured,  "  and 
1  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  thinking  of  me." 

'The  pleasure  will  be  ours,"  urged  Mr.  Fletcher 
Yorke  heartily.  "  Besides,  I  am  sure  you  would  enjoy 
It.  Fancy  staying  in  real  monks' cells  in  an  old  mon- 
astery. The  ghosts  of  dead  monks  must  surely  appear 
to  us  durmg  the  nights.  Then  the  scenery  there  is 
simply  magnificent.  Hill  cities  abound  ;  the  neigh- 
bourhood teems  with  romance." 

'•The  very  thought  of  it  is  hke  a  beautiful  dream," 
said  the  young  man.  "  I  remember  reading  a  descrip- 
tion of  Amalfi  some  time  ago.  If  I  remember  aright, 
there  is  a  famous  viUage  two  thousand  feet  above  it, 
a  village  which  has  hosts  of  romantic  associations." 

Yes,  there  is,"  said  Maggie.  "  Among  the  many 
romantic  stories  told  is  one  about  a  certain  count,  who 
because  he  believed  his  fiancfe  was  unfaithful  re- 
nounced his  wealth  and  title,  and  went  into  a  monastery, 
but  one  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  cell,  he  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  when  he  awoke  from  it  he  left  the  monastery  at 
Amalli,  the  very  one  at  which  we  propose  staying,  and 
climbed  the  mountain  alone.  The  story  has  it  that  he 
reach-d  his  one-time  fiance's  home,  just  in  time  to 
save  her  from  a  cruel  doom.  Then  they  discovered 
that  both  had  been  deceived,  and  that  each  loved  and 
had  been  faithful  to  the  other.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  young  man  had  taken  monastic  vows,  and,  being 
a  faithful  Roman  Catholic,  could  not  break  them.    The 
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girl  also  went  into  religion,  but  the  story  has  it  that 
night,  when  they  are  to  be  seen  walking  hand  in  hSid 

Flf.h  'VL''*?  "T  ^"'°"es  to  one  of  the  hM' 
Fletcher  Yorke  laughed  gaily 

wnrM'iJ°Mt*  '"""■  !?°*  ^'  ^^^  """"kish  VOWS  in  the 

world  would  keep  me  from  her,"  he  said 

M„  V  7  ^°?  ''^'"6  a  monk  at  all,  Fletcher,"  said 
Mrs.  Yorke,  Who  was  a  liberalist. 

v^li^h^  ^^  "'^'f.'^J*  P°°''  """nk,  mother,"  said  the 
Yorkshireman.    "But   come   now,    Mr.    Wildthome 
wha   do  you  say  ?     You  at  least  area  mon^no  Sr 
You  ve  got  nd  of  aU  that  nonsense,  thank  God  I    What 

us  ^^M  m'l  V  'k'"'"«  "'  ^  ^^«g«'  *ho  is  going  \^th 
^f^f  K  .r  ,*°  '"'S  you  to  come,  else  he  and  1  would 
just  be  the  slaves  of  the  ladies.  Two  men  MainsTfnnr 
women,  for  Maggie's  two  SomerviUe  f ri^n,^^"  goW 
ctvX'  to  h^lJtTut  ^■°'  '''■  ^'  ''^  *™-  *°^- 

^^^zi^urMUSlrSv^S! 

Bett?r^  lt'thV°  '*  ^'^^  '"^  °'  ^"^  immonlli:^" 
th,n  ♦    1       u^^  y°"-''«  <=°"°*  °f  whom  Maggie  spoke 

He  ook?d»t  m'°"'  *V*  ""''^'^  hapfne^^*'' 
He  looked  at  Maggie.    Fair  and  beautifulis  she  was 

to  ms  laith  ?    She  must  be,  for  she  was  temptine  him 

to  ^''H^*Te!t'r.*°A"^''  '""^  vows  he  as 
to  uod     He  felt  that  if  he  accepted  their  invitation 

S,.r  ■  ^  ""  H'  '=°'npany  for  another  fortni^fht 
without  pvmg  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Catholic  pr^t 

^y  ?  Frol?^  '?'*  r'?  *  ^f"^""  temptation  in  his 
way/    From  the  standpoint  of  wealth  and  position  he 
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had  a  right  to  approach  her,  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife 
Only  two  days  before  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
.u  ^;.£°?**  ^^  Perkin,  telling  him  that  his  right  to 
the  Wildthome  estates  would  be  etablished  He 
thought  of  living  with  Maggie  in  the  beautiful  old  house 
amidst  meadows  and  dales,  and  rivers,  and  moors  and 
mountains.     But  his  vows  I    His  Immortal  Soul  1 

Come,  Mr.  Wildthome,  you'll  come,  won't  you  '  " 
said  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke,  as  he  rose  to  go  back  to  his 
hotel. 

"  May  I  walk  back  with  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"  "  ^^''g''*«<''  »f  you  will."  said  Mr.  Fletcher  Yorke. 

We  can  then  show  you  some  views  of  the  places 
we  propose  to  visit." 

They  left  the  hotel,  and  walked  up  the  thoroughfare 
Prwently  Dominic  found  himself  by  Maggie's  side. 

"  There's  a  quiet  square  yonder,"  he  said,  as  he 
pomted  to  a  fountain  whose  water  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  a  great  electric  arc  lamp.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thmg,  something  which— which  you  must  hear.  Let 
us  get  away  from  this  surging  crowd.  It  is  deafenine 
maddening."  '*' 

His  voice  shook  with  passion,  so  much  so  that  Maarie 
almost  felt  afraid.  ^ 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Wildthome."  she  said 

;•  You  will  in  a  minute.  Let  us  get  away  from  this 
noise.    Let  God  speak,  let  God  be  heard  I  " 

Ahnost  in  spite  of  herself  she  walked  into  the  quiet 
square.  But  few  people  were  there,  and  the  roar  and 
rush  of  Via  del  Garabaldi  no  longer  listurbed  them. 

"  Your  father  asked  me  to  accompany  youtoNaples  " 
he  said.  "  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  you  only,  why  I 
cannot  go." 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE    RENUNCIATION 

«),r  i^^^i!  ^,°"  '"■°"«'^*  "**  •**"■«  *°  t«"  me  that  ?  "  And 
she  laughed  nervously.     "I  am  not  your  confess^^ 

are  the^cauL^fmy  sT' "''  "°*  ""  •=°"^«-°^'  ''"*  ^o" 

siwi  her'''  "°*  ^^^-  ^'^  "^'^^^'^y  "^  ^  to- 
«n""  K  ^P'-^  Of  myself  I  have  been  continuing  in  my 
sm,    he  said.    "I  have  been  cherishing  sinful  thoughts 

to'i'^Zv"'"  "^^  *'"^'*'' " '  '"""^ '  «-*  «*»"» 

nilf^"'!  '^'"^,^°™i'»5.  "  not  yet.  I  must  speak  to- 
night. I  must  cast  this  devil  out  of  me,  or  I  m\at  tak^ 
"^^  "\y  !?^-f*'  «nd  keep  him  there  for  everT 
Mr  Wildthome,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  you  are 
»n^  l"\^^  n'^.'""  ^  °"Sht  to  return  to  myfat^r 
and  mother.    Besides,  they  will  all  be  wonderiii  where 

^  Jl^^tu*?"**  *''**  ""^"^"^  '  "   he  laughed.    "  What 
does  anything  matter  when  an  immortal  soul  is  at 

tri.^phlLTr'''  *  '*"''"°"  ^*"*''''  ^'^  °'  ^'  ^'"^  « 
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Maggie  looked  at  him  nervously.  The  light  from  an 
arc-lamp  fell  upon  his  features,  and  revealed  the 
workings  of  his  strong  dark  face.  His  eyes  flashed 
dangerously.  If  she  was  afraid,  she  was  also  curious 
io  know  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  her. 

"  Which  would  be  the  greater  sin,  I  wonder,"  he 
said,  like  one  musing  "  to  kill  you  or  to  let  you  destroy 
me  ?  When  one  feels  that  a  woman  is  destroying  one's 
immortal  soul,  is  not  one  justified  in  murdering  her  ? 
Would  not  God  be  pleased  ?  " 

"  When  you  have  recovered  your  reason,  Mr.  Wild- 
thome,  I  will  listen  to  you,"  said  Maggie,  "  meanwhile, 
I  will  go  to  my  people." 

But  she  did  not  leave  him.  The  look  on  his  face 
fascinated  her,  the  tones  of  his  voice  made  her  long  to 
know  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"  You  must  listen  to  me  now,"  he  said.  "  Not  only 
am  I  fighting  for  my  soul,  but  God  and  the  devil  are 
fighting  for  it.  I  wonder  which  will  win.  What  a  fuss 
about  a  man's  paltry  little  soul  I  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Maggie.  Either  he  was  mad, 
or  he  was  laughing  at  her.  She  turned  to  leave  him  ; 
but  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  No,  don't  go.  Miss  Yorke.  Be  patient  with  me. 
Yes,  I'm  very  nearly  mad,  but  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
I  will  not  harm  you.  Much  as  I  ought  to  kill  you,  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  a  hair  of  your 
head  should  be  injured." 

Maggie  Yorke  stayed  by  his  side.  An  engine 
whistled  in  the  station  not  far  away,  the  people  shouted 
in  the  Via  Garabaldi,  the  fountain  played  close  by 
them,  but  Maggie  was  oblivious  of  them  all.  For  a 
moment  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  in  Rome.  The 
great  city  with  its  tremendous  history,  Rome  the  home 
of  the  Caesars,  of  the  Popes,  of  intrigue,  persecution, 
Rome  with  its  past  and  present  and  future  was  nothing 
to  her.    There  was  only  she  and  another  in  the  world. 
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e  J™  S!  J?''"''  ^  "^°*  «"  '°  Naples  with  you  became 
every  day  in  your  company  will  drag  me  deeiwb??^ 

poverty   chastity,  and  obedience.    That  vow  I  ha™ 
broken,  because  I  love  yout    Great  Go^.^w  ife 

fh."/i»^-  ^y.  IP*";"?  '"  t*"^*  Church  has  proved  to  me 
Itrl  "*  K°S*l*  ^^""'"^  »'  '^l-  It  led  me  ?o  see  th^t 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  only  true  Church  But  I 
ook  my  vows,  and  they  remain/  And  yet  I  have  for  I 
ong  t.me  loved  you.  Perhaps  I  ha.e  Wed  yZ 'ever 
smce  the  night  you  first  saw  me,  a  ragged  vagabond 

U^^tiU  thaTnthrTT:^^'^  ^**^'  »'"*  I  never  ?S 
r  Ml  f  u?  *  ■  ^"^^  **  >""«■  h°"se.  Then  I  knew 
I  have  fought  agamst  it  ever  since.  I  have  tried  tS 
you-oh  I  how  I  have  tried  I  You  havra^ways  md' 
kuLrS  't?  °^  ""^v^^^y  *°  ''''  Church,  alwa^  ^l 

donTvt  ^:;  ^T  ."^'"^'"'^  °"^  conv^ad^! 
awit  you?  Ever  and  always  it  has  been  the  same 
whenever  I  have  been  in  your  company,  my  dut^« 
become  hateful,  my  vows  have  beeS  lik;  Tead  S" 
me  !;n"S^H:r'-  .^^'^^y^-  ^^^^^ y°»  have st^^tS 
me  ^av  from Ir^rT  '^.'^«'>  ^  ^S^r  beckontej 
me  away  from  the  Church,  which  s  everythine  " 

h^  \^"^  r  "  ^  '^^  °°'  ^  the  reason  wh™  have 
meiauic  voice.  If  I  have  been  such  an  evil  influence 
e^°to  S  fSlar-J^^^^  ^°"'  -^  '«*  *^-  ^  - 
And  yet  you  do  not  know."  said  Dominic  "  In 
one  way,  you  have  opened  the  gates  of  parad1I^-to  me 


"  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  know  I  am  shutting  out  heaven 
in  shutting  you  out  of  mv  life," 


JL'ifi^  i.*.Btf 
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Oh,  yon  do  not  know  how  I  love  you  I  Only  through 
you  shaU  I  ever  know  earthly  happiness.  In  my  he^ 
of  hearte  I  know  that  I  am  shutting  out  heaven  in 
shuttmg  you  out  of  my  Ufe.  That  is— supposing  you 
would  ever  think  of  me,  save  as— one  who  has  com- 
mitted mtellectual  suicide.  Could  you,  Maggie  Yorke  ? 
Humanly  speaking,  you  are  everything  to  me,  eveiy- 
thmg.  Even  as  it  is,  not  knowing  whether  you  ever 
give  me  more  than  a  passing  thought,  I  know  I  am  your 
slave.  If  I  had  reason  to  think  you  cared  for  me 
that  you  could  ever  love  me— do  you,  Maggie  Yorke  ?' 
Could  you  ever  love  me  ?  Oh,  I  almost  lose  my  reason 
at  thethought  of  it  ?    But  do  you,  could  you  ever  love 

"  Why  mock  me  with  such  a  question,  when  you 
admit  that  you  have  shut  me  out  of  your  life  ?  "  said 
the  girl,  ahnost  angrily.  "  Supposing  I  said  that  I— I— 
but  you  say  that  your  vows  are  binding." 

"  Yes,  yes,  they  are  1  " 

"  Then  how  dare  you ?  " 

"  Because,  oh  I  I  long  to  know.  Because  the  thought 
of  your  love  is  sweeter  to  me  than  the  joys  of  heaven 
Because— oh  I  I  know,  and  the  thought  drives  me  mad' 
I  have  vowed  my  vows.  I  took  them  for  life  I 
vowed  that  I  would  have  no  money  of  my  own  I 
vowed  that  I  wquld  never  even  cherish  the  thoughts  of 
a  woman-s  love.  I  vowed  absolute  obedience  I  And 
Cardinal  di  Vmci  told  me  this  morning  that  nothine 
coiJd  ever  nullify  those  vows.  They  were  made  to 
Uod,  and  they  must  be  kept  for  ever  and  ever  " 

"  But  you  say  you  have  left  the  Commuiity  of  the 
Incarnation  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  that  is  true.  The  teachings  of  that  Com- 
munity prepared  me  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  There 
IS  no  other  logical  course  to  the  teaching  given  to  the 
life  there.  ^  And  I  could  not  remain  as  a  so-called  Pro- 
testant, when  I  am  not  a  Protestant.    I  hate  the  very 
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tT^™  Cardinal  di    Vinci  proved  to  me  to^y 

that  my  vows  must  be  transferred  to  the  tr-  Church 

and  although  I  took  them  wrongfully,  they  caimo?^ 
anmiUed.  I  am  a  priest  by  intention,  and  no^murt 
take  them  reaUy  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ^t 
B  why  I  cannot  go  to  Naples  with  you.  That  is  why 
I  ^ot  SM  you  again.  I  must  place  myself  under  the 
^  dance  of  Monsignor  Tcsci.  If  I  were  to  go  to  Napks 
with  you,  I  should  not  have  strength  to  resist.  I  Sd 
send  my  soul  mto  hell."  >"uma 

,'.'  3?^*  "*  ^  y°"  '^ave  to  teU  me  ?  " 

h„t  tw*- ""  fi  ^  *'•'??'•  ^  *''°"6^t  *l>«re  was  more, 
tmt  that  IS  aU  I  can  think  of  now.  I  love  you  madly 
and  I  must  not  encourage  that  sinful  love  by  remaining 
shoSd-^^"""    '"""P^y-    "    ^  *^«t  t°    Naples  I 

"  Good-night." 

"  You  forgive  me  ?  " 

"i'**^*.,°°*^'°8  to  forgive.    Good-night." 
You  will  never  see  me  again.    You  wiU  forget 
me  ?    No,  not  that,  not  that  I  "  ^ 

r,JJ°''  ^""^  ^^"?.^  *-^  *°  ^  yo""  w^h-  Good- 
night,  and  good-bye."  ^^ 

b„f  h'!^f  ^^^^  ^^  "^  Koing  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  he  retamed  his  control  over  himself 

^,  Jf  ^  ^"JJ  ^P  J?°*  *^^P'se  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
must  do  the  will  of  God-that  is  all  I  have  taken 
my  vows  to  God,  and  I  must  keep  them" 

Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.    I  will 
tdl  my  father  that  you  will  not  go  to  Naples  v^ 

Teliae  "*'°  ^°"  °°*  '^'^  '  ^*  ^^  notbiag  to   you  ? 
"  Whether  I  care  is  nothing  to  you,  since  you  are 
determmed  to  be  true  to  your  vows.    Good-bye." 
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eagerly. 


She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  which  he  grasped 
~rly.  '^ 

Oh,  God  help  me  I  "   he  cried.    "  I  did  not  think 
It  would  be  so  hard." 

She  tried  to  draw  her  hand  away,  but  he  held  it  fast. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  were  bidding  good-bye 
to  everything  worth  Uving  for. 

"  Stay  with  me  a  few  minutes  more,"  he  said  beseech- 
ingly. 

"No,  certainly  not  I  Good-night,  and  good-bye. 
I — I  trust  you  may — be — be  happy." 

The  word  ended  in  a  sob ;  but  he  did  not  heed  it. 
He  relinquished  her  hand,  and  he  was  left  alone.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  seemed  Uke  one  dazed  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  himself  he  was  standing  near  the  fountain, 
while  the  olive  leaves  glistened  in  the  light  of  the 
great  arc-lamps. 

"  God  help  me,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  hard  I  " 
he  repeated  again  and  again,  and  then  like  a  man  in 
a  dream  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  day  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  hous6U)f  a 
priest.  This  was  the  advice  of  Monsignor  Tosd,  who 
seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  young  En^h 
clergyman  who  avowed  his  intentions  to  come  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  priest  under  whose  care 
Dominic  was  placed  was  a  kind,  fatherly  old  man,  very 
devout,  and  a  very  obedient  slave  to  Monsignor  Tosci. 
He  was  regarded  as  being  a  suitable  person  to  deai 
with  such  a  convert  as  Dominic.  The  course  marked 
out  for  him  was  not  usual  when  a  young  man  comes 
over  to  Rome  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  was 
thought  wise  to  place  Dominic  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  rest.  When  he  had  passed  some  time  under 
Don  Pedro's  care,  he  could  then  go  mto  a  seminary  in 
order  that  any  error  in  his  theology  might  be  corrected 
and  then  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood. 
Don  Pedro  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Dominic. 
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.tl^^-^^-^.^^^^^  ""»'"  **'<^  ^°n  Pedro  to  Mon- 
T  L  T-  .   *^^  '"'='"  «P  *"»*•»  like  a  sponge.    He 

like  a  nil'  S°^^?^  ^"<*  '''^"P""^  "^  «^e  ^Church 
iike  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  yet  he  has  ereat 

EnT*i''"'w  ^^  "r  •  «*^  ^"  many  conveS  L 
England.  He  has  been  with  me  only  a  fc.v  ^1^ 
and  yet  he  IS  ready  for  anything."     ^      "^•'  weeKs, 

"he  h'Z^ttl''  ''°p  '°"^'''"  '.^'^  MonsignorTosci; 
ne  IS  not  fit  for  a  Roman  seminary  yet.  We  must 
remember  that  the  atmosphere  ^d  routine  =^d 
habits  of  one  of  our  seminaries  are  utterly  differmt 
from  those  o  an  English  College.  In  Engird  ?he 
dergy  are  m  the  main  drawn  from  the  educated  ^d 

with  the.habits.  the  ifel^f-anJldeairof^lmf  K 
h^^l^  ^'^'■^^^  *h°^k  ™ight  be  too  great.  Keep 
hun  with  you.  You  are  an  ItaUan  gentleman  and 
taow  how  to  freat  a  man  who  has  beenlss^Td  ,^th 
SL"  wodd  «;^/^°-*"<l-*'  in  one  of  the  semin' 

So  Dominic  stayed  with  Don  Pedro  until  June 
when  Rome   became  hotter    and  hotter.    He  Cw 

DomlnJ^''*^"  was  only  partly  right  in  his  estimate  of 
Dominies  condition  of  mind.  Because  the  young 
fellow  seemed  eager  to  be  satisfied,  the  old  priest  thourtt 
he  was  satisfied  But  it  was  not  altogether  true.  The 
Mni  T''!.^!."^  ^''^eed  him  more  than  he  realised 
Much  as  he  tned  to  see  otherwise  he  could  not  helo 
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realising  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  if  he  were  true 
to  his  views,  could  not  be  a  personality.    He  could  only 
be  an  echo  of  the  teachings  of  others.    Indeed,  the 
ordinary  priest  was  not  a  teacher  at  all.     He  was  only 
a  kind  of  channel  through  which  the  sacraments  be- 
came efficacious.     It  was  not  for  him  to  think,  but  to 
obey.    Still,  he  did  not  really  doubt.    The  Church  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  God :  what  had  he  to  do,  then,  but  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  Church  without  question  ?  " 
Dunng  his  stay  with  Don  Pedro  he  often  noticed  a 
young  priest  who  seemed  to  act  as  a  secretary.    He 
was  in  constant  assc    ation  with  the  old  Don,  and  was 
evidently  entrusted  w.th  missions  to  Monsignor  Tosci, 
and  to  the  Vatican.    He  was  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  the  young  Italian  priest.    He  was 
cleanly  in  his  habits,  and  spoke  pure  ItaUan.    There 
was  a  look  on  his  face,  too,  which  interested  Dominic. 
More  than  once,  too,  the  young  Englishman  thought 
the  other  was  trying  to  make  signs,  as  though  he 
desired  intercourse.    As  Dominic  did  not  think  this 
could  be  the  case,  he  made  u )  advances,  but  presently, 
when  Ok.    svening  he  was  leaving  Don  Pedro's  house, 
this  young  priest  met  him  near  the  door. 
II I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  whispered. 
"  That  is  very  kind  of  you,"  replied  Dominic. 
"  Not  here.    Listen  and  make  no  sound.    Via  della 
guattra  Fontane,  chiesa  della  Santa  Maria.    Otto  ore. 
Si  ?    Say  you  wHl,  quick  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Dominic,  "  I  will  meet  you  where  and 
when  you  say.    But  why  ?  " 

But  he  got  no  answer.  The  young  man  glided 
noiselessly  away  as  though  frightened.  At  first 
Dominic  doubted  the  wisdom  of  meeting  him,  but  when 
he  reflected  that  he  was  Don  Pedro's  secretary,  and  a 
priest,  he  saw  no  reason  against  it. 

Accordingly  at  eight  o'clock  that  night  he  was  at  the 
Church  of  Mary  in  the  road  of  the  four  fountains.    He 
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a  vJ«  '  Tn^^'^*  "°*^^?  '^  "«•  ""'  '""ow,"  said 
a  voice.  Tunung  he  saw  the  young  priest  mingline 
with  the  crowd  in  the  street,  aad.  wondering  at  ^ 
strange  behaviour,  he  foUowed.  Ina^^  St«  th^v 
^d  ^d  the  Presbyterian  Church,  aLTtherD^miS 
saw  the  young  man  turn  into  a  narrow  aUev     snn 

th^Tl^  W   "^  ''^'^?*'y  "  P"^t«  S^den.  where 

XSy'^ddf^-'L^  S"""^^ '"-'  ""-y  -« 

..'Sr'^^°'°'*°'"u'**'^  tJ"=  young  ItaUan. 

Why  do  you  thank  me  ?  "   asked  Dominic. 
The  young  pnest  heaved  a  sigh  as  if  of  relief. 
Here  we  can  be  unwatched  for  half  an  hour  •  here 
we  can  be  free  and  alone,"  he  said. 
^^  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

MM^tK^*  *°  *P^  *°  y°"  ^  °"e  man  to  another  " 
wid  the  young  pnest.    "  We  are  both  young^ Trth 

»m  „  «  •  '^*°"  ^  80  further  let  us  understand  I 
am  running  a  great  risk  in  taking  this  couiS  but  T 
can  trust  you.  I  am  sure  ?  "^^  '     "'  ^ 

"  vZL"**'"  *??''  ^on^c.  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

bitter.  ^?.,7^  ""^  '^' ' ".  ""^'^  ^J*^  y°™g  feUow 

wtterly ,  but  if  you  were  trained  as  a  tale-teller  as 
every  man  who  has  passed  through  a  Rom^  Sa^ 
B,  If  you  were  led  to  regard  it  as  your  duty  to  iSvoS^ 
.nS^°or''^«'  "  y°"  were  Wd  S  VeZl 
^9SL?hSTas«  l^.^L'ZnT^^r^ 

Tell  me  nothing  except  what  you  wish "  said 
Dommic,  "but  rest  assured  that  I  shaS  r^d  yoiJ 
commmucations  as  sacred."  ' 
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"I  know  you  wiU.    You  are  an  Englishman,  and 
you  have  not  been  in  a  priest's  seminary  in  Rome. 
But  I  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  am 
watched.    No  one  can  get  in  here,  however.    The 
garden  gate  is  locked,  and  we  are  hidden." 
">  ?"!  *,*  **  *  private  garden,"  said  Dominic. 
It  belongs  to  one  of  the  few  people  I  can  trust " 
saad  the  young  man,  "  and  I  have  free  access.    I  can 
teU  you  no  more.    But  enough.    Am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  It  IS  your  intention  to  be  a  priest  ?  " 
I'  I  am  with  Don  Pedro  for  that  purpose." 
"  Then  think,  think,  wait,  reflect  again  and  aeain 
before  you  take  the  fatal  step." 

The  young  feUow  spoke  Uke  one  in  pain,  evidently 
he  was  deeply  moved. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  about  you  "  he 

went  <m,  and  thereupon  he  gave  Dominic  a  clear  and 

fairly  detailed  history  of  his  own  life. 

,"  S  *'^  *=°T^*  ^  "  •>«  asJ'ed,  when  he  had  finished. 

Yes   but  how  did  you  know  ?  "   asked  Dominic 

surprised. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  telling  you  that  ?  "  repUed 
the  young  Itahan.    "Enough  that  it  is  true.    Now 
Viea.  let  me  teU  you  something.    If  you  wish  to  cease 
to  be  a  man  and  become  a  machine,  then  enter  the 
pnesthood.    If  you  wish  to  cease  to  think  for  yourself 
and  let  others  do  your  thinking  for  you,  become  a  priest 
If  you  wish  to  lose  your  inteUectual  self-respect,  become 
?  ^^\^  .   y°"  '^'^  *°  ^°^  wl»at  faith  you  may  have 
m  the  Divine  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  become  a  priest 
For  remember  this,  if  you  become  a  priest,  and  are 
faithful  to  your  calling,  your  chief  duty  will  not  be  to 
be  a  truth  seeker,  but  to  obey  without  question.    Un- 
less you  are  a  disobedient  priest,  you  must  ask  no 
questions,  raise  no  objections,  read  no  books  beyond 
those  marked  out  for  you,  nor  think  any  thoughts 
outside  the  beaten  track.    Your  first  duty,  your  sea>nd 
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duty  your  third  duty  wiU  be  to  obey,  to  obey  without 
quMtion,  to  obey  blindly  and  unreasoningly,  to  obey 
although  your  whole  soul,  your  whole  manhood  revolta 
against  obedience.  If  you  lisobey  you  are  a  marked 
man,  you  are  watched  as  though  you  are  a  criminal  • 
If  you  dare  to  think  for  yourself,  you  are  crushed  by 
the  great  machme  caUed  the  Church.  Remember  this, 
there  IS  forgiveness  for  abnost  every  sin  in  the  Church 
save  the  demand  for  Uberty  to  exercise  the  power  God 
has  given  you.  There  are  priests  in  Rome  to-day  of 
such  a  nature  that  you  would  feel  contaminated  if  you 

shibboleth,  they  conform.  They  may  be  beasts,  but 
the^rw^  •'H^tions.  They  support  the  demands  of 
the  Church.    They  cry  '  Down  with  the  King.'    But  a 

^J^l't^^^'  ^y"""*'  **»°^«  "fe  «  ^  Pni^as  that  of 
a  utUe  child,   whose  mind  has  soared  to  God,  he  is 
condemned  and  persecuted;   upon  him  the  curses  of 
the  Church  rest.    Oh  I  if  you  were  another  kind  of  man 
I  would  have  said  nothing;  if  you  were  of  the  '  open 
your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes '  srder,  I  would  hot 
have  troubled ;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  into  your  soul 
and  I  know  that  if  you  become  a  priest  the  time  wiU 
come  when  you  will  curse  the  day  you  put  on  the 
stackles.    The  priesthood,  my  friend,  is  not  for  free  men 
who  demand  the  nght  to  think,  to  investigate    to 
interpret  aU  truth  in  the  hght  of  eternal  truth ;  it  i^  for 
slaves  who  wiU  do  as  they  are  told,  who    wiU  obey 
without  question."  ' 

"  Who  told  you  to  teU  me  this  ?    WTiat  is  your 
reason  for  it  ?  "   asked  Dominic.  ' 

I  have  told  you  because  I  could  not  help  it,  because 
I  would  save  you." 

■'  But  you  are  a  priest !  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  priest  I  Holy  Mother,  I  am  I  I  gave 
myself  to  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  pure,  devoted 
faithful  natm-e.    When  I  saw  intrigue,  lyi;ig:S 
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ness  among  my  feUow  students  at  the  seminarv  I  did 

"  Then  be  free  I  " 

"Oh  I  you  advise  that,  do  you?    Be  free  I    It  is  not 
S'Lt^rK  '*  ^  "'''*  *°  impossible!    What  am  I 

?s^:ei?;K:et^  =-  ^  ''^ '  Ah;yes.  an^^;'^,^?^ 
tia^i^?^"  ^"^  ''*'"'  ^''^°  "P  y""  ^^^  ^  Chris- 
i„».?r«l^,*,'"TV*^y  ''«"«^«  ''he"  he  »  not  al- 
Church.  I  teU  you  they  are  a  travesty  of  the  truth- 
I  have  seen  and  I  know.    For  two  years  I  read  Cd 

?tT^'V-^':'J'"'  '^"^  ^-^  a%uspicirn  ofS 
I  had  been  domg,  then  came  the  heav/hand  of  the 
Church.    And  now-oh,  yes.  I  despise  myself,  iZp^ 

"^  Ab~  *of  """^'L^-  *°  '^^^«' y«.  pretend,  S 
every  fibre  of  my  bemg  revolts.    Oh;  yes    beUeve 

of  r^^c  '*,!"'™!^'^  at  Lourdes,  beUeve  in  the  e£Scacy 
of  relics,  wallow  m  a  thousand  ridiculous  but  monev- 
making  superstitions,  and  you  have  the  Church's 
»m^;  but  dare  to  think,  to  examine  history  t"t^? 
dogma  by  reason  and  then  comes  the  Church's  curse." 

^^  But  surely  this  is  not  true  ?  " 
J.'J'u^^^'"  f^'f^.the  young  priest  earnestly.    "Let 
me  tell  you  what  is  gomg  on  at  the  Vatican  now." 

He  spoke  long  and  earnestly.    Again    and  again 
Dommic  asked  questions,  which  the  other  answered 

presets.  ^^  ^°"  ^°'"«  *°  **°  ^  "  ^^^^  ^""^'^ 

fp.'l'  fh^°*  ^  ',*  much  longer,"  iv-as  the  reply.     '<  I 
feel  that  I  must  be  free.    Little  by  little  I  am  breaking 
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the  chain  by  which  I  have  been  bound,  and  soon-ah 
m^t°"°i'"-?^  '*''**  i^  mean*-!  will  either  drown 
m^lf  m  the  Tiber,  or  I  will  live  a  life  of  inteUectual 

^bo^r  '^"-'■'^P«=*'  *^«  *»'°"gh  I  become  a  dly 
^  "  And  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "   asked 

V«.^'  ^?i  ,•  ""*'  *•"*  *°""   »"  which  you  speak. 

Im  ^fl^^'*^  •""•,  ^"*  '^*-  »t  least  waitHmd 
still  wait  before  you  take  the  fatal  step.  You  have 
not  been  placed  m  a  seminary-well,  because  Tosci 

what  1  say  is  true,  prove  it  with  your  own  eyes,  and 

"  How  can  I  prove  it  ?  " 

thMrltT  '°  *^'®™'*  '"'  y°"-  You  are  not  yet  in 
th«r  clutches,  yon  are  not  a  priest.  Listen,  Rome  is 
g«ttmg  unbearably  hot,  and  Don  Pedro  is  ton^  to 
get  away  to  the  mountains.  At  present  you^  a 
hmdrance  to  his  plans.    But  Don  pXhasTbi^he? 

south  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    Tell  Don  Pedro  thatyou 

«  jTr^""''  I*'*'  ^  *■    ^'^  "  ^  Pve  you  toe 
It  will  allow  you  to  see." 

A  week  later  Dominic  was  on  his  way  to  Naples 
had  told  him,  yet  with  a  troubled  look  in  his  e/es. 
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1^1  A*"*,*"^-  u'  ^*"  ^'**'°'  "*"»t«^  a  few  ">!!«' 
irom  Amalfl,  is  high  up  on  the  mountains,  and  situated 
amidst  glorious  scenery.     It  U  reached  from  Amalfi  bv 
a  mountamous  track,  and  is  far  removed  from  any 
main  thoroughfare.    The  church  there  is  large  and 
important  for  the  size  of  the  village,  and  DoraiSic  dis- 
covered SOOT  after  his  arrival  that  it  occupied  an  unique 
position.    The  parish  of  San  Pietro  was  important 
because  of  its  history.    Not  only  was  the  chuichfamed 
for  Its  many  relics,  but  it  had  also  among  its  marvels 
two  wonderful  grottos  which  had  been  visited,  so  it 
was  declared,  by  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Maiy.    These 
were  not  world-famous  like  those  at  Lourdes,  but  thev 
were  famous  in  the  district.    It  was  stated  that  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin  visited  these  grottos  at  rare  intervals 
and  then  withm  a  year  from  their  visit,  the  waters 
w^ch  flowed  from  them  possessed  miraculous  power. 
After  theu:  last  apparition  in  these  holy  grottos  the 
sick  had  been  healed,  the  lame  had  walked,  the  blind 
had  seen,  the  paralysed  had  received  life  and  strength 
m  their  withered  limbs,  and  great  manifestation  of 
divme  power  had  been  seen.     It  was  now  years  since 
Joseph  and  the  Holy  Mother  had  favoured  them  but 
It  was  believed  among  the  villagers  that  the  time  of 
their  next  appearance  drew  near. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  villaee  of  the  nari-sh  of  an-* 
especially  the  Church  of  San  Pietro,  was  held  in  ^eat 
3'3 
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esteem  for  miles  around.  Indeed,  even  when  then 
were  no  evidences  that  Joseph  aAd  1^1^^!  dS 
special  attention  to  the  place,  people  stilTbrouKhtThe 
s.ck  and  their  dbeased  to  bathe  iTwd  drink  the  wlter 
while  even  lovers  visited  the  fountains  tathe  hop^that* 
thereby  they  would  be  able  to  soften  the  Ss  of 

^Tt  wSi'  r^T"^?  ♦^«"-  Wl^t  the' wate^' 
?.*t  r     "''".'^  °*  Holywell,  in  Wales,  are  to  faithfol 

Retro  .'?eT  ^k"*  P*"*,  °'  °"  ^^'  'he  grott^  of  si 
Pietro  are  to  the  people  in  the  region  of  Amalfi     With 

Sl^"""***-,  '° ^^'•'^' *•>* inhabitants lookuponthe 
so^aUed  miracles  with  good-humoured  scepticisiTwhae 
in  Italy  the  great  mass  of  the  people  rieard  it^  a 

tCh^t'lli'r'^^y-  Mor,rve?,inXlesevrry! 
thmg  has  to  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  in  view  of 

nn!ll  *I^**  V^  i°t«"igent  populace  would  Sy 
quell  anything  like  disorder,  while  in  Italy  thereTS 
eager  longmg  after  sensationalism  of  this  oUr 

thJ^is^rirt  »°^^-^  ^''*'°.'  *''*'>•  *^  ^^^  known  in 
the  district,  and  it  was  visited  by  many  hundreds 
whose  homes  were  far  removed  from  it  """«»«<*» 

liHU^  Jf*f  **  "'Sht  when  Dominic  arrived  at  the 
httle  Presbytery  connected  with  the  church  He  ^d 
not  made  any  stay  at  Naples,  but  had  n^hed  on  a.s 
quickly   as   possible.    The  journey   from^RomT  to 

S'^w^^^^'*"  \°*  *""*  unplea4nt,  whUe  Napl^ 
Itself  was  like  a  furnace.  He  therefore  caueht  a 
steamer  bound  for  Sorrento,  and  there  obSed  a 

n^t^'A?th°n^'h  •?  P"'\°"  '°  San  Pietro  t^Sne 
night.  Although  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  whan 
he  arnved  at  Sorrento,  that  town  seemed  hoUer^v^ 
than  Napl^,  and  so  he  rejoiced  in  the  cool  air  wWch 

He  had  a  five  hours'  journey,  but  he  did  not  mind 
TTie  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  moon  had  risen  A 
journey  among  the  momitains  would  cool  iS  Smi^ 
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Md  help  him  to  think  v  jUectedly.  Presently  he  Rot 
into  conversation  with  tho  driver,  who  was  an  in- 
telligent man  for  his  class,  and  prided  himself  on  reading 
the  newspapers.  «i»"ui8 

"Do  you  know  San  Pietro  ?  "  asked  Dominic 
/.Ijf^nver  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

..  „   °  **"**  "°'  ^  "  •>«  responded. 
^^  Have  you  ever  been  there  ?  " 

Kii'i'.^''  ^j^°^l  ^  'l*"*  *^*"-  ^  '^  '«'">  among  the 
hills,  and  we  have  little  amusement  there.  A  travel- 
ling snow,  lean  men,  and  fat  women  now  and  then 
A  fire-eater  or  two,  and  a  snake  charmer,  that  is  about 

;.  „!?  *?  ^"^  *"  S'ad  of  San  Pietro." 
Why  ?  " 

.„!iP°*^°."'?'.?'8"°'"'  «"<'  *•>«  ^sit  of  San  Joseph 
and  Santa  Mana.  '      ^ 

The  driver  laughed  as  he  spoke. 

r^li^J  '^°u'!*'"  •>«*«"*  on,  "  we  had  miracles  in  other 
panshes,  but  none  like  those  at  San  Pietro.  I  belonged 
to  Aviss^  and  our  priest.  Father  Fosco,  he  was  jealous 
of  Saji  Pietro,  because  he  could  get  no  miracles  at 

^m"^!,'  !u  ♦  ir"''  "  'f  *'"  *°  *  newspaper,  in  which  he 
proved  that  the  miracles  at  San  Pietro  were  so  much 
nonsense.  Hey,  presto  I  What  a  commotion  I  Down 
came  word  from  headquarters,  and  Father  Fosco  was 

whi^hr  t/i?'?'"^u"°'*  ^'^  •"*  P"^«  to  ^  lies 
what  brought  Holy  Church  money  ?  " 

And  did  Father  Fosco  confess  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrong  ? 

"  Ah,  si,  Signor,  what  else  could  he  do  ?  Father 
i-osco  was  poor  and  weak,  and  the  Church  all  powerful, 
so  he  recanted  everything,  he  confessed  contrition,  he 
professed  1  lef,  he  even  proved  that  his  very  reasons 
lor  condennang  the  miracles  were  really  reasons  for 

n ^•r"^'/"''/°  *t  ^^"Si^  ^^  "^  received  back  again. 
It  did  good  to  San  Pietro  too,  for  Father  Fosco  preS^hed 
an  eloquent  sermon  at  Avissi,  in  which  he  thanked 
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^^l  SL^tra"'"°"^  "'  '^  J°"P''  ^'  Santa 
The  driver  laugh^  and  cracked  his  whip  again. 

San  p\J[Z^'"'  ^°"  *^'°^"^'  ^""^''  *^^Pri^t  »t 
"  Un  poco,  Signer,  that  is  a  little.    Don  Giovanni 

ana  Me  hun.    Are  you  staying  with  him  ?  " 
AugJsf"       '^         *^''^-    ^^**P»  ""til  *»»e  end  of 

1»Z^.^^*''^^^*°"-    "I>°tt^reisale!yd?v:: 

"  What  is  the  doctor's  name  ?  " 

Pecci." 
"  Any  relation  to  the  late  Pope  ?  " 
]  So  it  is  said.    I  know  not." 
.,  ^^  'j.Ji*  frienay  with  Don  Giovanni  Carissi  ?  " 
Fnendly  with  the  Padre  I    What  a  ioke  I    I.  th. 
d^vd  fnendly  with  the  Archangel  GaK  TeU  me 

"  Is  the  doctor  so  bad,  then  ?  " 
II  Dottore  bad  I    But  you  will  see,  Signor  " 

Sin^Lt  °'  *"'  *"'"""  '^  ^^^^  *"-" 

"  Our  land  is  being  re-bom,"  he  said  "  The  wonU 
write ,  but  now  every  boy  and  girl  is  taught  tn  tToj 
^lT,o-  ""•*  '°'°'' *''«  ^iston.'J.Vtheir'"lffi.*°:?^tt 
LpTshop"^''  ^P'*  "P°"  ^''^  P"-*  -«»  •'^"gh  at  the 

"'  ^u\  *''*  P"*^**  a^^  Sood  men  ?  " 
SignS"  ^'"-  '°'"'  °^  "'"'"•    S°  ^  ««>«^  P«ople. 
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us  are,  in  name. 


"  But  you  are  a  Catholic  ?  " 
"  Si,  si,  Sono  Cattolica.    All  of 
It  pays  even  yet  to  conform." 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  arrived  at  San 
Pietro,  and  there  Dominic  received  a  hearty  welcome 
trom  Don  Giovanni  Carissi. 

"  My  brother  has  told  me  to  give  you  a  royal  wel- 
come, said  the  old  priest.  "  I  gladly  do  so.  Here 
among  the  mountains  the  air  is  sweet  and  pure,  here  in 
the  Church  of  San  Pietro  the  body  of  Christ  is  uplifted 
May  you  be  happy  here,  Sigror." 

Dominic  stayed  at  San  Pietro  for  several  weeks,  and 
his  stay  was  in  many  respects  momentous.    In  spite 
of  hunself  he  had  been  influenced  by  his  conversation 
^  u  S°^  Tagliati,  the  young  priest  who  had  spoken 
with  hun  in  the  garden  near  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  had  told  himself  again  and  again  that  what  the 
young  pnest  had  said  did  not  affect  the  t'uth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  had  been  taught 
m  the  school  of  obedience  for  many  years.    After  all, 
what  right  had  the  individual  to  question  the  findings 
of  the  Church,  with  its  divinely  guided  CouncUs  and 
mfallible  Popes?    And  yet  he  was  influenced.    Al- 
though he  had  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
he  was  not  yet  a  priest,  and  therefore  he  felt  a  certain 
freedom.    Of  course  he  accepted  all  that  the  Church 
taught,  and  yet  he  found  himself  asking  questions. 
Why  was  It  that  in  a  country  untouched  by  Pro- 
testantism the  spread  of  education  had  meant  the 
loosemng  of   the   Church's  power?    The  man  who 
drove  hmi  from  Sorrento  was,  after  all,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class,  and  that  class  laughed  at  priestly  claims, 
and  the  curses  of  the  Church.    The  power  of  the  Church 
was  largely  gone,  except  the  power  she  still  wielded 
over  her  priests,  and  over  the  ignorant  classes. 

Perhaps  this  led  Dominic  to  regard  everything  he 
saw  at  San  Pietro  with  a  questioning  eye.  He  liked  Don 
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revolutionistag  Eur^  ''^  *'  *'»°°Shts  which  were 

sho^M  i  trUrr  ^SJS'"?  r"n  *»>:.•  ••  why 
to  know  caused  the  fdf  nfZ^i  ^°'^  '  ^he  desire 
ruin  of  the  world  ffEvf  uZ  ^^  P^"*''  '^^  *« 
the  Tree  of  Knowled^J  7h-  i°°*  ^^''*<'  *°  eat  of 
sinless."      '^"wledge,  the  world  would  be  a  Paradise, 

.'.'X°'?''^"«^ethat?"' 
Beheve  what  ?  "  ' 

G^S"^-  "  *•"*  "*^^  *™*  °f  the  fir.t  chapte«  of 
it^Sp^fc-^-^CU^^a^^ 
BibS^roCpS^^"^**"^  -''^  «>«  worTt;  the 

do"S'SL^S;  SL?-  .^'J-apriestto 
doubt  to  thedevS^ter'T.'?*^  *°  doubt, 
accept  the  Church's  te^hiZ^  ♦  ^°u  '  I*  ^  ^^  me  to 
Gospel.  I  say  iMsi  I  Ti^'  ^"r'"'?^-  '  ?"»<*  the 
enoiigh  ?  •'  ^  ^^'  ^  '**^  confessions ;  &  not  that 

you  So"*thr?  -^^  '^'^''  '^^  'l««««°"s.    What  do 

do^bt  S;  Z%^^-  ^^  *^  that  if  they 
that's  the  Church^!^;  »^  ^°°^  scripture,  and 
think,  when  rSdtagS^inuT^y,  '^J"^^  ^^  and 
worry  ?  I  kt  thKfai  ^n^u^  "^  ^°  d°»bt,  and 
But  thev  thinl  ,!^  !7     °°  that— It  is  their  work 

which  S  uSerabTe'^^irisl^'l  t^'l!'?'^'^  "-"^i 
be  pious,  not  to  think  W^t  L^L*"  ^f^  P«°P'e  to 
the  peasants  of  It^.p  "^^hL^^r'S.^-^ 
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Church.      Is  any   stronger  condemnation 


from  the 
needed  ?  " 

tn3Jf-J^  ^  'f?P'^  °*  ""^y  conversations  they  had 
^l  ^T;  ^""ij^'^*  Dominic  felt  it  was  the  logical  issue 
of  the  Church's  teachings,  he  was  not  satisfi^ 
n^K'L  ^^''^^T  °^  San  Ketro  was  often  visited  by 
neighbounng  pnests,  and  Dominic  was  simply  S- 
tounded  at  their  mental  calibre,  and  their  intellectual 

Moral  Philosophy  as  laid  down  by  the  Church ;  thev 
knew  some  hmg  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  Fathe^,  a^d 
enough  Latm  to  mumble  masses,  but  in  the  reahn  of 
onfk^tnllfth""  1"^  were  ignoramuses.  Of  the  science 
minH.  *7  ^^fy^''^  nothmg,  of  the  thoughts  of  leading 
mmds  they  had  never  heard.  * 

Fn^«=h°T'  *Kt^  ^^'^  '''"  ^  fr*""  "Cleanly,  and  an 
Enghsh  ploughboy  knew  more  of  the  etiquette  of  fhe 

ont'L^^'^T,  I^'=ye°bbledtheirfood,expectorated 
on  the  floor  whUe  they  were  eating,  and  seemed  to  have 
an  aversion  to  soap  and  water.  i"udve 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Dominic  tried  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  the  subjects  which  interested  him,  but 
h«  saw  by  their  yawns  that  they  were  not  interested 

»il!°  1?"°®  *P"=y  «°*^P  ^»as  discussed,  however,  they 
were  all  eagerness.  ' 

men  Dominic  had  been  at  San  Pietio  for  three 
weeks,  he  saw  that  something  was  on  foot.  They 
spoke  confidcitly  of  the  appearance  of  San  Joseph  and 
Santa  Mana  at  their  ^  ottos,  and  discussed  the  pU- 
gnmages  which  would  have  to  be  arranged.  More 
than  once,  moreover,  when  Dominic  came  into  the  room 
where  several  pnests  had  gathered,  he  noticed  a  sudden 
UUl  m  the  conversation,  as  though  they  did  not  fed  free 
to  speak  ui  his  presence. 

Dominic  often  took  long  walks  alone.  He  loved  to 
go  away  into  the  villages  and  convene  with  the  pea- 
sants.   He  found  theia  affubie,  kind,  and  poUte.    It 
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excursions,  he  was  overtaiM,  h«  ,^  oHus  many  long 
fashioned  vehicle   ^'^^^  by  a  man  dnving  an  old- 

sid?"  »a„  stopped  his  horse  as  he  came  up  toDominic's 
;:  G^mg  back  to  San  Pietro,  Signor  ?  "  he  said. 

not  a^;^d."*  ""'  ^'''y""  *  ^-    That  is.  if  you  are 
"^frwdl    Afraid  of  what  ?  " 

and^^i-rehL^^^-^^S^r."--^^. 
He^a^uVK'n  ^K*  V'"' "^^*^'«  •'y  *•>«  d^tor's  side. 
A  m«^  tSkS?r;iklr  T'^'"*^y  "''^^  andstrong 
>cin,<.fJrpS;rartl-jr„^^^^^ 
_^  ihat  IS  my  answer,"  said  Dominic. 

not    pri.^t^dTen^-'l'if  now"  t^f  ^""^  "T^"'  "« 

^^r^^t^w^^--^^^^^^ 

unbe"^er^  '  d^S' /  ^"'"''^1  ^°^-    That  I  am  an 
they  w'.rc^^lLt?Jtl-^f  ^^^Vou  know 

iteotthU-r^-rse*--^^^^^ 
(jood  advice  too  " 

"  TUT  y°"  "^^  ^   " 
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the  God  who  made  the  glorious  sun  and  these  mightv 
mountains  can  be  interpreted  by  the  men  who  Visit 
aear  old  Don  Giovanni— men  who  pretend  to  re-create 
aim  m  the  churches  by  repeating  a  sort  of  mumbo, 
jumbo.  Surely  you  cannot  contemplate  such  a  thine  I  " 
Domimc  was  silent. 

"  Excuse  me  for  speaking  to  you.  I  have  seen  you 
several  tunes,  and  I  have  often  thought  I  would  like 
a  word  with  you.  I  am  not  such  an  atheist  as  they 
make  out.  I  beheve  in  the  sublime  teaching  of  JesiB 
Chnst,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching 
and  clauns  of  these  black  soutaned  fellows.  It  is  good 
too,  that  the  people  should  be  instructed  in  the  truths 
01  bod ;  but  Christianity  and  priestcraft,  or  the  Church 
are  two  different  things.  Have  you  read  the  history 
u  i??yj  f'P'^f  ^"el^'^an  ?  Ah,  poor  Italy  I  How 
she  Med  herself  to  gain  freedom,  light,  truth,  educa- 
tion I  But  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  all  these 
things— these  things  which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  Sienor  ? 
Always  the  Church,  the  priests.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  encouraged  every  tawdry  lying  superstition 
which  has  taken  money  from  the  oockets  of  the  pea- 
SMts,  and  poured  it  into  the  ct  ers  of  the  Church. 
Keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  in  darkness  I '  that 
has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Church." 

"You  are  embittered  by  your  excommunication  " 
said  Dominic. 

"But  why  was  I  excommunicated,  Signor  ?  Tell 
me  th-t.  For  years  I  laughed  at  their  pretensions, 
suid  they  let  me  alone.  They  thought  they  had  better. 
Wut  years  ago  they  got  up  the  grotto  miracle  business. 
It  was  a  piece  of  imposition  from  end  to  end,  but  the 
silly  people  were  deluded.  They  pretended  to  work 
miracles,  and  throngs  of  people  came.  It  was  like  a 
fau:  every  day.  Some  got  hysterical,  some  pretended 
to  get  weU.  You  have  read  Zola's  '  Lo"  rdes "  ?  WeU, 
we  had  the  same  thing,  only  in  a  small  way.    But  with 
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against  it.  The  whol*.  thin^  j!!!^     lavour  of  it  turned 

Joseph  and  Ma^.  U  s^t-  "f  ^!  Rra'^'"'"  .visit  of 
help  to  piety  anTvlr'tuTSd  w'  iT^^ve^o^n"  * 

Iwas  excommunicated  as  an  enemy 'to  tEh  T°^' 
craed  bv  bell   hnnV   ,r,j  ""="'y  ™  tne  laith.    I  was 

forbidd^'^to^  me\,  ev-n^,*"*!-  ^^^  P«°P'«  '^'^^ 
they  <^ttr^^.S7^/'Z.l*^^Z\^'^'''^^ 
j^ou^^for  my  c«f,  aJdTT^^t^^t  f ^bTCJ^ 

_  You  are  a  Catholic  ?  "  '^ 

,,  Yes.  I  am  a  CathoUc." 
„  /  °»  go  to  confession,  then  ?  " 
^^  I  confess  nothing  but  my  sins." 

"  I  ho^°^?^  '^  ^'^^  ^^^'^^^  ?  " 

n.iy'^'t  yoT^  ^"^  *"  **"  °°*'^  I  ^-y  to  you.  I 
"  Certainly." 

.'.'  i^"'^^  °^  ^  Englishman  ?  " 
„-Sf°^J?°{,  an  Englishman." 
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At  this  Dominic  asked  the  doctor  many  questions 
which  were  answered  readily  H^^aona, 

"  iT^u  ^'"'■''  K-^^  ^"^'='  '^"'t  angrily. 
But  wiU  you  mvestigate  fairly  ?    Sienor   I  have 

heard  something  about  Vu.    Your  hisTo^  L  n^ 

unknown  among  the  people.    When  I  saw  you,  I  Uked 

you.    I  said  to  myself,  it  is  a  pity  for  a  youne  feUow 

hke  hm,  not  to  know  the  trith     Let  me  teU  vou 

e«cUy  what  I  have  found  out,and  what  wiU  taie  „la«" 

Then  let  me  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do."         ^ 

i-or  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  Dominic  listened 

to'ih°e°t«°?  ^  *°^"^««»t«  ?    You  will  put  the  thing 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  " 

Pilt^^v  '^uTu-  ^°^  *''™'  ''«  "«  neaiing  San 
Retro.  You  had  better  get  off.  Even  now  I  ^ 
afcud  you  will  receive  thf  censure  of  SeHid  .^ 
Giovanm  for  nding  with  me."  * 

his'd^;"  ■'^'^  ^'"™''-  "  ^  ^'^^  y°"  *»  '^°P  ™  at 

'.'.  ?"!  ".°^  *  "^^  "^  what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 
Certamly  not."  ' 

nji/^^""""*?  ^^^^  Dominic  was  met  by  the  old 
pnest,  who  saw  him  riding  with  the  doctor.  When  thev 
were^one  together.  Don  Giovamu  held  up'l^'hS 

mvil^/^J"'?'''""  '  "''«  said,  "I  could  scarce  believe 
"y  ^  w''^"  I  ^"^  y°"  with  that  enemy  of  God  " 

hedSl-"^""  ""^  **"  '*'^*°''    ^'•**  '«^'  has 

The!^frl«  !5  r^:?^**^*  ^^y  °^  ^°^  ^°'  «"«>  around. 
TTie  curse  of  God  is  upon  him.  He  is  excommunicate 
and  therefore  outside  the  covenant  of  grace  "  *^'*' 
^^  Surely  all  the  more  reason  for  seeking  to  convert 
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He  it  a  $on  of  perdition," 


'He  is  past  conversion, 
cned  the  simple  old  priest 

^.^^rid'h" e'"  "  ""  '^^  ««<•  "«  P"-  •^ve 
^*  »ow»  the  seeds  of  doubt  everywhere     r  wwj 

^'rh  &.?"'- «'-'-*°  «'-e"S?^,iSS 

UD^^f    "?°S;t"*  ^°»i°'<:"»  combative   side  was 
up|«most.       Why  was  he  excommunicated  f"  ^ 

1,.'  t^*^  he  blasphemed  our  Holy  Mother     Be«n« 
coniession  ,  the  Church  was  gainine  its  oM  ii«J^— 

Whereupon  Dominic  asked  many  Question,  ,„a 
Don  Giovann  ,  ftom  the  Church"r2,«  j^  •  ?^ '  ^^ 
borated  all  the  d^or  had  said        '^^P°'^*-  ~"o- 

A  week  Uter  San  Pietro  was  in  a  state  of  fc™,    . 

assist  Don  Gio^'this'S  S^eTri^^  *° 
neighbouring     parishes    a,^m^ed    thd^^'^^fl^r 

woX^^drrh^ai^'^js^-^^^^^^ 

passed  the  crowds  in^ence  ^everltterii  '*°''°'- j^^^ 
protest.    Excited  multitud:;^'^?^^:-!:^ 
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JjrjMjig^^tanUy  «id.  and  monqr  pou«d  into  the 

^f^A  '  r*''  *?•  numifestationt  continued,  and 
each  &y  the  crowds  grew  greater.  It  was  uvged  that 
eveiything  was  beyond  the  reahn  o{  doubt,  and  that  a 
new  revival  of  rehgion  had  begun  which  would  pervade 
the  whole  of  Italy.  At  the^d  of  the  week,  an'wtide 
appeared  in  one  of  the  Catholic  papers,  giving  its  bless- 
ing on  the  holy  work  that  wal,  b^g  don?  and  tt^ 
miracles  that  were  worked.  .  »««  um 

As  for  Dominic,  he  witnessed  everything  in  sUence. 
He  was  not  a  pnest,  so  he  was  not  asked  to  take  anv 
part  m  what  was  going  on.  He  was  a  stranger,  and 
so  It  WIS  not  regarded  as  strange  that  he  was  nrt  moved 
to  enthusiasm. 

He  r^d  the  article  entitled  "The  New  Lourdes  " 
with  a  heavy  heart.  Still  he  said  nothine.  He  keot 
his  promise  to  Dr.  Peed.  ^^  ^ 

. . "  TWs  is  not  the  Church,"  he  kept  on  repeating  to 
timsdf  •;  It  is  only  a  local  mov^ent.  Pr^Stly 
the  authonties  at  the  Vatican  will  condemn  this,  and 
put  a  stop  to  It.  A  representative  from  the  Vatican 
was  here  two  days  ago.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  he 
cannot  help  seeing  the  truth. 

A  day  or  so  later,  a  special  edition  of  the  paper 
SMictioned  by  the  Vatican  was  published,  ft  ^ 
wholly  devoted  to  the  New  Lourdes.    It  dedaied  that 

W.r*  ^^'^  *•**  ^°'S!  °^  **''^*»  ^  »  new  mani- 
festation of  His  power.    That  if  men  disbeUeved,  they 

did  M  agamst  hght  and  knowdedge.  What  God  and 
the  Holy  Vtfgin  had  done  in  France,  they  were  doimt 
"  Trif-  ,^  ;  few  «^la  Uie  whole  of  the  country 
wiwld  flock  to  San  Pietro  to  see,  believe,  and  be  blessed 
Then  came  a  bolt  from  tiie  blue.  Unseen,  and 
unknown,  Uie  doctor  had  been  coUecting  evidence 
and  iweparmg  a  statement  of  the  taiith.  He  published 
bis  article  m  tiie  most  widely  circulated  of  the  news- 
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"  Wd  I  not  tea  yon  what  Doctor  Pfccd  was  ?  ••  „jh 

"I  am  going  back  to  Rome,"  he  said. 

IHree  days  later  he  again  reached  the  Eternal  City. 


.•^T  "iP  ■.'!«»#  * 
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ta™,u  '^.if  ^'^^^  ^°«*  his  mind  WM  in  . 
tamult.  For  tlie  flist  time  lie  was  reaUy  in  a  state  of 
doubt  His  conversation  with  Don  Tacliati  W 
troubled  hm,  somewhat,  but  it  had  not  affS  wh^ 
he  regarded  as  fundamental  truth.    If  theSh  Ws 

fcw-  ^  ""  '*'P°'"°'y  °'  *»»«  truth  ofcL^ 
then  obedience  was  an  essential.    What  weiriitT^ 

Shbfe  t^  ^^t?'  ^'''^'* '  "  *'»«  Church  were  in- 
ttUible,  then  nothing  was  to  be  said.    Men  wen.  U,t 

P^  on  the  chelboarf.  people  muTSt  to 
t^i.'""'^*  question-at  le^t  this  was^t  he 
toW  hm»eU,  and  in  a  sense  he  believed  it.  Yet  when 
t^  *!^*'°°  T"  «^*  ^^^  he  should  go  avSr  into 

^,hT7*v  1"**  ^^  ^°*  °f  »  priest  in^^owa 
pansh  and  think  over  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  while 

mJ^^^U  ^,^^<>-  he  quickly  made^^rrft 
Me  reflected  that  if  he     ice  placed  himself  in  a 

XTl^  a'  *1IT^'  *"^«  he*^^""!-!  take  the  fiis? 
bLTn^ir^*^  *?f  «'««'^ation  of  his  vows,  he  w«S 
be  &ially  committmg  himself.  Not  but  whkt  thU  was 
^duty  and  the  goal  of  his  life  ;  yet  he  hesUated  ^ 
^^Sn^l^W"-^"*"  *hat  he  would  bel^e  to 
WddThl  ?i,'^'*  ?^'="  him,  and  although  he  had 
D^^«  ^f  °*±uy?  *°"  ^"-  h«  felt  he  muft  keep  his 
^nuse.  Nevertheless,  he  hoped  that  a  quiet  stay  in  a 
conntiy  parish,  among  the  Italian  mouAtams.  would 
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Mtiify  aU  h»  desirei.  Here  he  wouM  be  •moM 
tamtly  pnesu  who  gave  their  Uvei  for  the  p^ta^ 

of^imnl..T!lH  ^^"^  P"^*«  "•>»  UveiVufe 
jrt_^staple  faith,  and  who  were  made  pure  by  that 

1,.?"^''^'!.*''"'  ^  "°'  satisfactory.  Not  onhr 
^J^«^°*  f'sappomted  in  the  condition  of  ^ 
nrilTh^  K*/''*  fr*"*'  he  had  met  had  placed  the 
pnesthood  before  him  in  a  new  aspect.    In  Rome  he 

ani.7^'  i\'^'''  °'  ]^'  priesth,^  and  therh^ 
apiHialed  to  h,m  more  favourably,  but  in  San  Pietro 

and  they  hved  m  different  worlds.  He  could  not  help 
wondenng  what  Cuthbert  Trevelyaa  or  Ma«ie  Yoike 
would  say  about  them.  ^* 

But  in  addition  to  aU  this  his  many  conversations 
^J^^^'"'^  had  affected  him  st^uro;;^^^ 

acquamted  himself  with  the  best  thought  of  the  age 
he  was  a  scientist,  he  was  a  student  of  history.  Th^ 
hX^*T  ^''^  l^i.Dominic's  mind  int7cham^ 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.    It  was  true  the  reading  of 

M^r5°^""l5:,  "'•  ^^'  I^^^ation  was  bnJIiS 
hberal  compared  with  that  of  the  Italian  priesthc^ 

^?k™u  ^**'^°''*  P'*""  straightforwaid  speech 
had  broken  down  many  barriers,  and  led  him  to^k 

tlfflg.        '  ^^^  ^  ""^"^  ^  '««»^  a»d 
Then  the  fiasco  of  the  visitation  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  di^sted  him.    He  had  been  faithWo^ 
promts    o  the  doctor,  and  had  investigat^  thm 
How  could  a  man  reared  among  English  gentle^n 

priests  had  proclaimed  to  the  people  ?  It  was  fraud 
from  end  to  end,  and  could  deSve  only  the^o^t 
and  the  credulous.   And  yet  the  peasants  ^wered^S 
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«^the  priests  either  believed  in  the  veriest  foolish- 
^:,.  V  ^^y  conn'ved  at  the  deceit. 

m      tter  '"!^^"^  "■*'  *•>"  '^  "ot  the  Church. 
cV     r  ^^    4.*f"'u"*y  '^«''  the  facts  they  would 

"1     r     r-    .;•  '^*".'*  P"*  *  "°P  t"  "  '°'  ever. 

imit-    "^       »t     '  '•  '^°*=*°'"  that  he  would  stand  by 

.l.nr^''"'v''-"*  ="•»*"  the  Vatican  organ 
'2   tl  u   "-^  V^'tatiOT.  and  declared  that  San 

ttr.  ;  'f.?-V?r  *'"'  I»P«^appeared  he  could  stay 
and         ^f 'V'  *T'-    "•  '""»t  go  back  to  Rome, 

D^  pX*h*!r'^*'*  1°  *''*  """^  °'  D°n  Pedro,  but 
w^  Ko^  an*!*  ^H *  'k*"™.'^  *°  ^"""^ ;  the  welth" 
ZTJ^  *    '  *''*  housekeeper  told  him  that  he 

O^  ?h.  foi?  '""*'"  "^y  ""'"  *he  end  of  September 
cUfn,.  i?T"^-  '^°"!"«  •">  '^"t  to  the  palarzo  of 
S^r^ml^  y««,  but  he  also  was  at  his  X  amoM 
J^SXm^'  only  othe,-  dignitary  he  knew 
hk^^  n  Cordova  to  whcie  residence  he  next  made 
his  wy.  It  was  past  noon,  and  after  a  lonir  wbmv 
X^^.  ^"^"^  condescended  to  IrZ'k^TZ 

said  ^'JVif  ^°\  ^f 'y  hot.  I  am  simply  exhausted," 
said  the  Cardinal  to  Dominic.    "  I  heard  you  were 

rZ^  ^h  .""""^r^-  ^  ^"""^  6=t  away  ^ysj^'" 
I  could,  but  miportant  matters  have  prevented  me 
Oh  yes,  grave,  veiy  grave  matters.  But  teU  me  h™w 
you  are  getting  on.    WeU,  I  trust  ?  " 

at  J^'pfT  ^™'°«n«-  I  am  very  well.  The  air 
at  ban  Pietro  is  wonderful." 

•  That  is  weU,  that  is  well.    You  found  Don  Gio- 
vanm  aU  you  could  desire  ?  " 
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"^e  was  very  kind  to  me." 
in  l2„.«?"*«i°^.'*^y°«*««  especially  fortunate 

I'  Yes,  I  saw." 

».."  ^  !i*i°Ii**  '"^'  '^n  beautiful,  beautiful     Tell 
me.  how  dKl  the  people  regard  it  ?  "    ■^"*"^-    ™ 

moved'^^  p"f  *?"'?'•  *''*  ''*^°J*  country-side  is 

•  gakTto  Srtv  Ar^  *^  '  f^?'  8ain  f^the  Church, 
do^  noU  ^.'  *  '''°''  *"  unbelievers.    You  think  so. 

^tr^tt^ftati^r^^*^'-  »'«*">ey  go  there 

"  A^'  HM ',  '^  *''•!  "^^  "^  attraction." 
„  "•<*  ^^  you  witness  any  cures  ?  " 

"  mZt^J     *'  '*  ^  ^'^  wl>at  were  caUed  cures  » 
..  S^f*  •??  y?"  ">ean  ?  "  asked  the  Carto^^^hr 

Visitlrn  o^^sH^pSdTe  ST.'^^^ 
attention  ?  "        ''      '^    *°^  "'^  "°'y  Mother  careful 

"S<«alledl    SoH^aUedl    What  does  this  mean? 
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Of  courae  attention,  most  careful  attention,  has  been 
1?"^  *5^.'*-  Evwy  test  has  been  applied.  Why 
Fattier  Chiavenna,  who  has  had  much  experience  hi 
such  inatters,  was  sent  from  Rome,  and  examined  every 
detail.  He  questioned  those  who  had  seen  St.  Joseph 
and  our  Bleaed  Lady  very  closely,  and  he  is  absSlutdy 
convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  visitation.  Mons 
over,  he  took  a  doctor  witti  him,  a  most  eminent  man 
aad  Uie  doctor  declared  there  can  be  no  doubt  Be-' 
sid«s,  the  Bishop  has  given  his  blessing  to  the  great 
work  that  IS  bemg  done.  What  do  you  mean  by  such 
a  question  ?  "  j     -" 

Domj'  ;  opened  his  heart.  He  told  of  what  he 
had  set.,  Md  the  tests  he  had  appUed.  He  recorded 
what  the  best-mfonned  and  most  influential  people 
were  saying,  and  gave  as  his  conviction  that  there  was 
no  visitation,  that  there  were  no  miracles,  b  '  that 
everything  could  be  explained  by  the  most  sunple 
meari;>.  '^ 

When  Dominic  left  the  Cardinai's  palazro  his  heart 
was  like  lead ;  his  brain  was  dizzy.  The  Church  had 
accepted  the  so-caUed  miracles  at  San  Pietro,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  aU  faithful  Catholics  to  accept  without 
question.  Unbelief  was  rife,  the  Cardinal  declared  • 
they  were  even  doubting  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
blessed  and  renowned  Bambino  in  Ara  Coeile  Of 
course,  smful  doubters  would  raise  difficulties,  and  ex- 
communicated men  like  Dr.  Pecci  sought  o  harm  the 
Churdi,  but  that  was  aU  the  more  reasgp  why  faithful 
Cathohcs  should  implicitly  trust  the  Church.  Did  i* 
not  cause  the  people  to  come  to  church  and  hear 
massM  ?  Did  it  not  mean  the  gifts  of  the  people  to 
the  Church  ?  God  had  worked  miracles  for  the  Church 
all  through  the  ages,  and  He  had  given  this  another 
manifestation  of  His  love  and  grace.  No,  no  All 
reasonable  tests  had  been  applied,  for  the  Church 
accepted  nothing  on  hearsay ;  but  the  authorities  of 
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rSgM:i'^''^*f  ^'  -«> «'  ««at  «vival  of 

whatr  t;'^^rtsl'  "'  '''•^^  '''  «-  "-l 
Caidinal  said,  ind  k  ^Tv,-,^,,?^  '°'  •'°"''*'  the 
manifestly  fo^  th°irood^f "J^"*  *^'  *«=«?*  >'hat  was 

When  he  came  into  the  atr«.f  u^i. 
paper.  There  wi« ai  arttcle^V^H^^^''*  »-  «^ening 
and  the  writer  laughed  at  th«  »h  ^vf'-^*' "^^''^ 
it  a  pocket  editiol  of  the  T^  .?^^'^"'«*'  '=»^S 
flippant  piece  of  f^aSm^^  "*  -^f^"-  "  ^^  a 
venom.  ]o«Mnaiism.  and  wntten  not  without 

m^^dt'^T^'LlSr^U^^Heve  *hat  educated 
blessingto  such  ^d^fT^^fc  7?« 'Ogives  its 
concluded  :    "  Italy  has  be^^A^  ^^  article 

on  lies,  is  it  any  ^ndS  tW  sh^  u  '^^  Senerations 
?nt  of  her  mouth  ??eS^*'''x'!°°^  "P"'^  them 
■ntelligence  of  the  natio7^^„t°^'  r'l.^*  •'^  ^^e 
one  of  the  many  wom-o,,t  ~i-  ^^^  Christianity  as 

fomethingwSa7me^Uta^r/*  *^'-  ^'^-  ^ 
but  which  is  but  an"dte?K  f;?*^?^«"°^'=«^' 

r'fewr^^^'^W^'^^^th'St'?*'^  «^^. 

^swer.  Little  byMttie  he  hL"Z^,L*=°^'^^<'  no 
Roman  Catholic  Church  MiH^f^  ^.  *<*  ^"S^  the 
and  yet  he  could  norhe^^f'  "^^  Christianity, 
sanctioned  what  wm  r^pS^t^"^  ^^^  *hat  Chun:h 
,  "  But  it  is  only  a  &T  Jn"'^*"'^  =«<»  truth, 
kept  on  repeati4  toT^sllf^  Pass  presently,"  he 
towards  St.  Peter^  '",  "JmseU  as  he  found  his  wav 
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th(»e  waUs  Uved  th<>  successor  of  Peter,  the  Vicegerent 

fl,^'  *  ^*"  ^  °^  *P°''«  **  cathedra,  he  spoke 
mfaUible  truth.  The  simple  Venetian  peasant  who 
reigned  there  could  speak  as  it  were  with  the  voice 
?  STtIt  ^'  thought  was  stupendous.  And  yet 
Leo  Xni.  his  predecessor,  had  declared  that  every 
word  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Bible  was  bfallibly 
troe  Ihscrepancies  in  translations,  in  printing,  changes 
which  the  meaning  of  words  undergo,  were  as  nothing. 
Manifest  contradictions  were  nothing.  This  man  had 
declared  a  thing  to  be  true,  and  although  it  was  false. 
It  was  for  faithful  Catholics  to  beUeve. 

There  the  groat  Church  stood.  The  money  to  build 
It  was  raised  largely  by  the  sales  of  indulgences,  of 
pardon  for  sins.  These  indulgences  were  hawked 
arornid  as  a  cheap  jack  hawks  his  wares,  and  an  in- 
falhble  pope  had  given  his  blessing  on  this  traffic  I 

After  aU,  on  what  a  slender  fouudation  the  super- 
structure  of   the    Roman   Catholic   Church   tested  I 

How  could  it  be  that ?  " 

He  timed  away.  The  turmoil  of  his  thoughts  was 
dnvuig  lum  to  distraction.  He  would  cease  thinkinc  I 
He  would  drive  all  doubts  from  his  mind. 

He  walkied  rapidly  by  the  Castella  del  Angelo,  and 

presenUy  crossed  the  Tiber.    He  would  find  hL  way  to 

the  Corw>  and  get  a  cup  of  tea.    He  had  had  no  lunch, 

aMd  he  felt  famt  and  hungry.    He  had  barely  reached 

the  Corso,  however,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  aim. 

Signor  WUdthome,"  said  a  pleasant  voice  in  his  ear. 

Father  Tyrone  I  " 

"  No,  no.    Call  me  no  longer  Father  Tyrone." 

Why  ?  " 
"  Because,  my  friend,  I  am  excommunicate." 

Excommimicate  I  " 
"Yes.    I  told  you  it  might  come.    It  has  come.    I 
withdrew  my  book,  but  I  would  not  withdraw  it  as  a 
whole.    I  withdrew  my  statement  that  I  believed  the 
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Ipirto"^'^'^K,i-''«J  to  be  «f„ted. 
that  it  should  be  poised  o„t^  "^^^  ^  ''•'°»M<W 
tnith.  The  reply^,^  iC V^"""  I  "^  ""*™«  to 
teaching,  and  si!!?' ^*J  ^,.""*™«*  to  Catholic 
shoulders  with  a  laugh  ^^    shrugged   his 

said  D^^if"  At't^'t  SeS  ^^  '"I"  «»"«  *-." 
the  opinions  of  othe^*  wSt  did  th'^'^  1?''^  ^°' 
face  of  the  great  black  r]Z^t\l-^^'^  "^tter  in  the 
him,  grin,  afd  teS?  "^^'^  *«'*  ™^  before 

I,co^d  not  hfve  Se'S  f  ^ThX/'^^  "^  *'""'-'• 

n.;^7n,L^l¥i2ttl*°anT^  ^*  - 

In  what  ?  "         "»  ">  au  tnis  ?     asked  Dominic. 

ic^e't'  S  •=S?-^S?  w  Ji'^'"*"^^  -«» ">-- 
Church?"  =«="  respect  while  remaming  in  the 

.m^in^KlhS^  ^^t,  Jho^S^i^L--  ^o^ 
tbe  teachings  ofThe  Ch^Tht J  un^SrlrmtT 
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tains  in  spite  of  the  advancement  of  truth,  aU  that  it 
maintmed  a  thousand  yeare  ago.  ThS^  aDDU«  f„ 
everything.  Don't  you  ie  wh^  this  kad??>h^^ 
me^  that  God  made  the  world  ^sii  dayl  tha  mS 
wrote  an  account  of  his  own  death,  that  Eve  wmS 

riobe  i^'  ""'  ^^'  *«  ""^  covered  tofwhde 
^lobe,  and  so  on,  and  on.  If  you  say  you  don't  bS 
m  this,  you  are  damned.  TWs  is  A  B  C  t^  bat  ^ 
shows  what  I  mean;  when  the  hon«t  stu^nt  fac^ 
th^  elementary  things  the  Catholic  cUch  «ys  y^ 
must  beheve  m  what  is  manifestly  myth  "  ^ 

But  IS  not  yours  a  tremendous  condemnation  ? 

in  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Are  aU  RomanistTekhS 
Jgnoramuses  or  dishonest  men  ?  "         ""'*°"»  e«her 

he^d"^?  Sh^^  ^1"**^  ^""^  •"*°y  «">«  have  you 
heard  of  a  Cathohc  who  has  written  an  honest  book  ? 

Sl^^Sri,^^""*  ^T  ""^  CongregatiS  T^^ 
index.    He  IS  commanded  to  withdraw  his  book     Vnl 

^^'  'He°'l^''  •?*  ^K**"^  ^°*'  h^gene'Sly  wiS 
|Z  thl^liS^of  aiicXn^Tfis  ^ld'°S 
there  is  a  so^aUed  victory  for  thfchur^."  Buf'thM 
tmth  IS  not  always  found  there.  I  speak  whaTltaow' 
Srde?t"JhougT?."r  "^^  ^  inCtigation.t°d: 
urpS^^l  ^  '^^•'  •—  it  »  th.  truth." 

*-hnii.'*  '  I^^  text-books  of  the  chUdren  in  the  day- 
schools  are  disproving  that  every  day.  I  speai  ^t 
I  »^°^.  niy  friend.  Many  yeai  a^o  I  ^i^* 
prove  that  the  Church  is  thettend  to  tni«^,  to  ligTf 
to  mvestigation,  to  science.    I  was  enthusiastic  for  the 

thtnSl!  ^'"'t-  ^^^'  ,.°°*  ""  *>»  ablest  of  the  scholan  and 
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tiying  to  be  honest."  *"*  "*"•*  °^ 

Dominic  was  silent 

the  efficacy  of  «i^' .  but"^  ft^^tt^k'^  ^/TS^ 
conies  exconununication  "  """^-seeKer,  and  then 

_  Mivart  was  exconununicated."  i"««"ea. 

lieved "Imnff'i^  °^y  '"°'*  «'''°  '>«Meved  as  he  be- 
^;!^  T^     *^  '^  °°*  ^communicated." 
F^er  Tyrone  h^tat^,  f,^  seconds  befo«  he 

S^   "VnL^^^K*r  <l'«««ons."  he  said  at 

compatible  ^^t^6^)'\Tt^^'T^ 
saoaments  have  no  real  mwSZ     TbJ^J^^  *?* 

long  is  the  Church  going  t^^Xw  thi^  ^o^cS;; 
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thB  attitude,  even  although  they  cloak  their  word. 

what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Wait  a  week,"  said  Tyrone,  "a  week  and  thwi 
we  will  talk  again."  '  ""^ 

For  the  next  few  days  Dominic  scarcely  ate  or  slent 
He  was  facmg  what  was  to  him  the  mlt^t  nmht™ 
of  hfe.     In  the  past  the  thing,  tha?  trSi  h^° w^" 

f-f^  ?•  #?.',  •""*  "<»*  >*  seemed  as  thoueh  the 
foundations  of  life  were  torn  up.  '^ 

H.^'"  ^5  *F^  ••*  reviewed  the  history  of  his  life 
He  thought  of  h.s  early  boyhood  with  his  drmik™ 
father,  he  recalled  his  death,'and  then  he  4ouX  of 
^LTf^K^  ^^'^  ^'^'^  Yorke.  That  w^X  K 
mng  of  the  new  era.  He  had  gone  to  the  Co^S 
li?!  /"carnation  with  Father  Trouville,  Sd  Zd 

S^#at3^th^"°"'  '^  ***°^"'=**  into  th?t  order.' 
^.!r„^  *^"*  "'^^^  ^*'y  ^^  t°  h™,  and  thev 
were  doubtless  smcere,  good  men     Th^v  »^f  J  . 

^troy  the  Prot«.taatis^  ot  the^Ch  J^h'^ofTnSLd 
and  to  claim  for  it  that  it  was  a  branch  „*  ^S^aaa 
CathoKc  Chinch.  Allhis'ljtyeduSKoS'to 
assure  him  that  the  Reformation  was,  to  th^  S  of 
the  President  of  the  English  Church  uSon^"  TbUck 

^  t^  Pr"  '^P^^  "  *^»"»  'pot  in  the  hS 
?hlf  Yl^-  ^"^  "^  the  duty  of  all  Zd 
Chnstians  to  become  again  nnited  with  tiie  Romn  S^ 
It  was  aU  pUin  at  length.  The  Church  of  E^j^d 
«^  professedly  a  Protestant  Church,  and  thSe 
no  Cathohc,  as  he  had  become,  could  honestiv  stav 
within  her  fold.  She  was  only  a  schis^ticlec^  Zd 
th^efore  a  menace  to  the  true  Church.  E^iCt 
had  led  hun  to  see  this.  Christianity  and  the  CaS! 
Church  were  identical.  The  ConiiZy  of  tte  In- 
cwnation  had  done  its  work.  It  had  bkaVblid^^ 
whereby  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Q^SrchTf  lomc  ^ 
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In  order  to  do  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  laoiflo 
the  woman  he  loved,  to  «crifice  bmw^m,X^m 

t^Z^^i  before  taking  the  final  .tep  he^^ 
wvesbgate,  he  would  be  true  to  the  mind  God  lad 

i  ^  '*T^r*  ^*°  *^«  R°«»n  Communion 
«^     /*?^J    '*  »**°>««1  to  him  as  though  the  fonndft- 

T^U?«  th  *'^  '""'  ^?.*^''  Tyrone,  with  ^.ther 
R™«^  w  «*PT"^=«  »t  San  Pietro,  the  influence  oi 
^^^r%^^  ^'^^^^  What  was  true?  If 
t^^  Cattoh<nsm  was  identical  with  Christianity 

what  of  Its  tawdry  superstitions,  what   of  the  fetter* 

th^S  J^^I  ^«y,s«premacy  of  the  Pope  r^ted  «a 
tte  forged  decretals  of  Isidore  ?  Was  tW*  fivSie? 
Was  It  the  Church  of  truth  ?        '     '"'^  ^'^  <»>vme  ? 

hn?i  *^  *rl^  *''''*  *°  '^o"'"  was  to  sin  ;  but  did  not 
bhud  creduhty  mean  greater  sin  ?    Did  God  give  Wm 

humt.^geucetostultifyitatthecommandoffch^ 
S  i^i.^'^  T^  ^^  contradicted  its  own  so- 
caUed  infalhble  judgments  ?    Ay,  and  which  had  fw 
ages  put  fetters  on  the  mind  and  soul  I 
But  what  could  he  do  ?    What  was  right  ? 

who^  h^^li""^  ^"^  ^^  '^^'^^^  Italians  with 
whom  he  had  met.  They  had  been  bom  ii.  the  Church 
nuKed  m  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  yet  when^ey 

«  ,nT^**  "^*""*y  they  had«ist  aside  its  teacwS 
as  an  outworn  garment.  «.«iowmig 

Hour  after  hour  did  he  fight  and  struggle  ;  day  after 
oS'veTfn*''  ^^'-  ^%;^'^  manyTht;rch«,i;^ 
E  J  /""*^"^^  "^  ^^»*  *°  Confession,  and 
asked  for  advice,  and  the  advice  was,  "  Crush  v3 

t^!'^wT^^\'^^''^-  ^'^  "'^y  ^thoat  question." 
But  this  he  could  net  do.    Whenever  he  said  he  would 


t^L^j^U' '% 
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^  *°  »;*'/J'»«*'l«»«.  ^  own  lelf-rMpect  arose  and 
condemned  him  a.  a  coward,  and  one  i^o  for  a  false 
P«ce  would  stultify  the  noblest  powen  of  his  beimt 

Then  one  day  there  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue/and 
KOTM  was  in  a  state  of  wfld  excitement.  The  successor 
of  Peter  spoke,  and  the  fact  was  advertised  everywhere. 

THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL.     MOMENTOUS  PRO- 

NOUNCEMENT. 

FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT  CONDEMNED. 

SUSPECTS  AMONG  THE  CARDINALS. 

THE  HOLY  FATHER  DETERMINED. 

So  ran  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers. 

«t&^  '^"l^  ]??'"8'"  *^«  papeSTand  then,  not 

Cathohc  hterature,  who  was  also  .  faend  of  Don 

fJw?*  ""^I'"*,  *^*t  ^^'^  •>»'«  a  «>Py  of  the  Holy 

When  Dominic  had  obtained  this  fateful  docmnmt 
he  went  away  alone. «,  that  he  might ^dft  SS! 
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enwaical  over  again  aid  aeJn     U^T     "^  ^°P" 
m»Ing  attack  TTh^bJ^Z  olZ^'Z^T^"^ 

i-iret,  the  education  of  the  derRv  was  to  h,  h.«j 
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detgy  of  the  future  would  go  forth  to  evangeliM  the 
twentieth  century  in  utter  ignorance  of  ito  problenu  tnd 
difficulties,  ipealcing  only  in  the  language  of  a  past  axe. 

•  ^f°™'*'>»*°°P*'*°°*"*P«=*««l  <>'««»  «n  of  think- 
ing for  himMlf  or  mvestigatuig  truth  on  independent 
lines,  thodd  be  appointed  as  teacher  or  Nofessor 
m  any  Cathohc  seminary  or  university,  and  any  such 
person  who  held  a  position  of  this  nature  was  to  be 
immediately  expelled  from  it. 

The  third  and  fourth  of  the  instructions  related  to 
the  repression  of  books  and  other  publications  tainted 
wth  the  foul  thing  caUed  Modernism.  These  writines 
the  Pope  declared,  were  worse  than  immoral  boolu  • 
and  this  was  also  true  of  any  books  which  tried  to 
reconcile  faith  with  modem  philosophy.  This  beine 
so.  every  student  in  the  seminaries  or  universities  was 
to  be  deprived  of  any  book  in  this  category. 

The  fifth  instruction  was  to  the  effect  that  freedom 
of  speech  was  to  be  destroi-ed  in  a  similar  way  AM 
conferences  for  the  free  interchange  of  opinon  Were  to 
be  suppressed.  <»         r 

The  sixth  instruction  was  that  a  system  of  espionaee 
ws  to  be  established.    A  vigilance  committee  was  to 
be  appomted  without  delay,  and  its  members  were  to 
rtwcover  and  report  any  suggestion  of   independent 
thmk-ng  on  religious  matters.    They  were  to  see 
more  jyer,  that  there  were  to  be  no  discussions  on  "pioui 
loM.  traditions  smd  relics."    Thus  aU  freedom  of  s^h 
and  action  would  be  checked  by  this  system  of  spCi^. 
The  seventh  and  last  mstruction  laid  down  that  a 
year  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  encyclical 
and  subsequently  every  three  years,  all  the  Bishopi 
throughout  the  world  were  to  send  to  the  Holy  See  a 
statement  confirmed  on  oath  concerning  the  way  all 
these  ordinances  were  kept. 

r  J^'  'J"*?'  ^^*^  ^^'  P°P«'*  t^ondemnation  of  aU 
Uberty  of  thought,  aU  free  investigation,  aU  efforts 
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I^fm  „f  .    ^  *°'  «P'«sing  freedom.    It  wm  a 
Z^^^'^^-^^^^*^  out  liglTol 

Soj  p^r^-x"^,2„-if-S 

offi^^statement.  .t  expressed  the  mind  of  the  (^olS 
««!?  ^^Jjttle  and  this  was  ho^  7^1  f^"  *°  '""* 

IZV  -7^7?  ^''^  ^""^^  Catholic  ChurSi 
What  It  had  been  in  the  past  it  was  stSl     T„  *i.- 
<>ark  ages  it  had  endeavoured  to  checkSidnunk^  l^ 
mqmiy  aad  refonn  by  the  thumW   U.e^  ^h! 

fcT'attn'^r/ ^^  spirit'^'itSVe't^! 
th™=*     attempted  to  silence  these  same  thmesbv 

mi**  !S,iT??***'  "^y*  *^«°  commanded,  belief  in  the 

Wd«  o?^^  f  ^K^^<^  ^^^^^J^.  la^S  at 

ad^^  L!r*^'^°',*'^'i'  ^'"'^  ^  unfettered 

Sr  '*^^  °'  *™*'^-    This  was  the 

It  wa.  true  that  holy  men  had  existed  within  her 
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^^:  f?  5  ^'^  ^""^^  P"'*'  ^'^  ^°^y  Jives,  and 

Catholic  doctrines.  This  was  in  spite  of  her  dogmas 
m  spite  of  those  things  which  had'^made  a  grea?^ 
of  thp  mtelhgence  of  the  world  leave  her  BesidS 
people  had  obtained  comfort  from  every  lelieion 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Sun-worshippe5^  a^  c?uld 
tell  of  their  samts,  and  their  miracles  But  had  the 
race  advanced  m  honour  and  truth  because  of  a  beli-^f 
m  the  mass,  and  the  absolution  of  the  priests  ?  If  so 
why  was  It  that  Italy  and  France  and,  above  all,  Eng- 
1?;^™^!"!  ^^T''  '**''*="y  they  had  cast  from 
s?ZJ^  ^rW^!  P"*'*  '  Why  was  it  that  the 
of^i?^nl,v  ^'°*f  ?^t  ^^ri"*^  *^  ^'S^"  tJian  that 
rnr^^  »  countnes  ?  And  yet  Roman  Catholicism 
cursed  Protestantism  as  vile  and  devilish  heresy     Even 

h,°J'/  Ik^  £''"''?  '°'"^'  *•»«  ^'^""•^    ^o"ld  da^ 
t^ChurS*      ^"^  **  ^  "^  entertaining.    This  was 

But  more,  were  not  Roman  Catholicism  and  Chris- 
tianity identical  ?  He  had  become  convinced  thatit 
w\i^  *^?v*  ^°"^  Catholicism  simply  which 
had  hidden  truth  and  hght ;  it  was  ChristiaSty.  The 
thought  burned  hself  Uke  fire  into  his  brain  TMt 
enc^chcal  which  Kus  X  had  just  issued,  the  encycUcal 
which.  If  universally  obeyed,  would  mean  death  to  the 
progress  of  the  world,  and  which  would  make  every 
nation  a  nation  of  slaves,  was  the  edict  of  Christianity 
il  u  ?  v""^  ^'"^'=^  ""^  Christianity  were  one,  and 
this  had  become  a  conviction  to  him  through  years  of 

Y^^-A^T  ^  *"*.  "PP'*^'"^  "<!  c^eltf  and 
fraud  and  slavery  and  ignorance  ere  wrougLt  by 
Chmtianity.  In  condemning  the  Church,  he  was 
condemnmg  Christianity  1  In  giving  up  his  faith  in 
the  Church  he  was  givuig  up  his  faith  in  Christ. 
And  he  had  vowed  loyalty  to  the  CathoUc  faith. 

23 
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for  a  ,voman.    He  had  vowed  to  ofey  I  * 

the  Chureh  ?     hwL  a  h,^t     ^K-  °^  •'"^-    What  ^ 

^Bethought  he  was  going  mad.    hI  brai^°^lned  on 
co^^'htS^siem^edrl:^''''  ".V^*  '^'-^^ 

S  "tSfn^in""^  i;4P"^  ^  'hr..is.Wi:hr" 

had  lived  had  broken     ThTA^oTK    ^^^  "^  *'^<=*'  !>« 
his'line^tXnr  *Sl'-th  ''"  *•"*  '°""'^«°-  o^ 

2  o'^t'^  n%  SoVisrro^ie^  ^^^^^^ 

of  the  heart.  PriUtcrfft  m«  ^  *  ''^^  '°ng>n« 
faith  all  wereS^Sss^Tt^isTeS  VfF 
seemed  to  remain.  God,  if  there  wereTrJ^**^ 
was  a  great  eternal  force  at  the  b!Sc  of  thin^  ^  *"' 
and  unknowable     Tesi«  rhrlrt  •  ^^^'  ™known 

the  relic  of  some  older  faith  *^  '""P'^ 
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the  fact  that  he  had  his  life  to  live.    No,  that  was  not 

K^Ju'''^  'r^--  H^'«i°i=«<^  as  he  th^ghT^fT 
He  still  lived,  Maggie  Yorke  still  lived.  He  y^  young 
she  was  yourg,  and  he  still  loved  her  with  all  his  heart 

^th*?l^;  *  ^A  ^r"^H°f  °*  ^^"'^  ^'^  ""tiding  to  do 
w^th  the  foundation  of  love.    And  he  beUeved  that 

g^^ye  ?  ^^  ^'"^^  ^°^  ^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^ 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  trouble 
about.  Why  should  he  trouble  ?  There  was  no  "rath 
m  all  he  had  been  taught.  It  was  a  mere  phaSas- 
magona  of  the  mmd.  But  life  was  real ;  love  was  real 
ll.T^  of  everythmg,  Maggie  Yorke  had  saved  him. 
ine  had  made  him  promisetobe  true  to  his  mind-powers, 
true  to  his  convictions,  and  that  he  would  not  stultify 
his  reason  m  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.    Ah 

L°I  ^  ^^'''\*'?'  '  .^"*  ^°'  ber  he  would  have 
been  bomid  by  chams  of  steel ;  but  for  her  he  would 
have  given  all  he  possessed  to  the  Church.  But  he  had 
not.  The  old  house  at  Wildthome  was  his.  He  would 
go  home  a  free  man.  He  would  again  ask  her  to  be 
nis  wife. 

He  wait  out  into  the  street.  People  were  talking 
eagerly  about  the  Pope's  encyclical,  they  were  debating 
the  probable  r«ults.  He  knew  what  it  had  done  fo? 
him.  It  had  knocked  down  his  castle  of  cards-it  had 
broken  every  tie  by  which  he  was  bound 

He  was  an  atheist,  or.  if  not  an  atheist,' an  agnostic  ; 
but  It  brought  hun  no  sorrow.  It  only  meant  freedom, 
life,  love.  Death  I  he  would  not  think  of  that ;  it  wa^ 
too  lar  ofi.  He  was  young,  and.  in  spite  of  aU  his  soul 
travail,  he  was  healthy  and  strong.  Let  who  would 
trouble  about  the  milhnery  of  religion,  he  had  broken 
with  It  for  ever. 

The  air  was  hot  and  sultry  ;  but  he  did  not  heed  it 
His  step  was  buoyant,  his  heart  beat  with  joy.  He 
began  to  make  his  plans.    He  would  leave  for  England 
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-{Kg'^^Cke  S/r^-^«'>*  hours  Uter  he  would 

hep^^pSstf ort^^iiri^^^^^  '^t'^  ^^^-s 

finding  their  way  into  the  churc^l"  'r'"'-'^^  P«°P'« 
shoulders  ;  what  had  any  freedom  .  '"^S^ed  his 
?v.th  a  system  that  me^^shy^^TZ""^  '7^  *°  ^° 
It,  free  for  ever.  Itwasfnth;^  ™  was  free  from 
found  freedom.  The^ac?Ln?J°  'T"' '"  *''-*^  "^^^ 
heart  was  light  and  bioyam  Nn  "°*  T*  '''  *»•  His 
«'ere  upon  him.  He  nodded  t^°.f  °'  ''''  '='*™^ 
w^om^he  happe.,ed  ^ol^Hlt^T^i^^ 

//bSttte  *?Sa  -<^  •>e^om.d  his 
^taymg.  He  found  a  letterTvW  ^^  ^T^"^  ''^  ^^^  ^"U 
It  was  from  Father  Ri  zoom  ^  A^f  fi"  ^}u  *^'''«  ^°^  ^^■ 
amused  smile  on  hisXs  t^en  tl  f  * ''"  ''^^  "^^^  ^ 
to  the  lips.    This  wa«  tt'  ^  ^'"^^  Srt  v  pale  even 

which  caused  the  cT^^^^l'^^-g-  in  Ritzoo^'s  lette? 

of  wS;,7L''given"tf''i°  h^^  *'^^t  *l-s  Yorke 
deal  in  RomTrmam^f'"*^"'''  y°"  ^^^  a  Sat 

but  whether  it'is^e^eCthr*'''^^  *°  Treve^^* 
or  his  brother,  I  am  not  sTre^^  ^'/"''er  of  Parliai^ 

the  affair  created  quite  a  «n;,t^   any  rate,  I  suppose 

one  of  the  richest^^rL  iTYnrn-    ^''^  '^  said  to  b^ 

fevourite  in  the  diftnct  w£f  sh?'  ^f  ^  ^  ^^^ 

film  came  over  ht  "yel  Sf  L'ih  ''^  ^^"  '=°W.  » 
acted  strangely     Then  tT»  thought  the  furniture 

Wee  the  sou^d^of  mt y  ,L'    r^eA^^"^^  "^^  -" 
ar.d  less  distinct,  aftemwd^  .'n  kI'^'^'^S  ^^"^"'^  less 
When  he  awoke  tor^i^-J^^--^;,  ^^^^  ^ 
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pain  m  jus  head  and  a  great  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
He  asked  himself  why  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
why  he  felt  so  strange.  The  past  was  an  utter  blank 
he  could  remember  nothing.  He  had  a  vague  feelinR 
that  some  terrible  calamity  had  happened,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was. 

Then  his  eye  feU  upon  the  letter  that  lay  on  the  floor 
beside  him.  and  he  remembered  everything.  He  ilowlv 
rose  to  his  feet.  ' 

from  h*™  "°"^  *°  ^  '"'    ^^  *^''''  "  ^''""*'  ^**  ^^y 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  waU,  and  pulled  the  bell 
haJidle.    Don  Pedro's  old  housekeeper  appeared 

Signora,"  he  said,  "something  has  happened.    I 
am  compelled  to  leave." 

"h.^"*  *^*  *'^°''  ^,'"'"  protested  the  old  woman, 
he  cannot  go  away."  ".uou, 

"No,  I  am  aU  right,"  urged  Dominic.  "  Look  here 
are  twenty  lir.5.  I  want  you  to  pack  up  all  my  thines 
and  send  them  after  me."  F  <»"  my  inmgs 

"  But  where.  Signer  ?  " 

Holer^irLal^  ^"'  '  '°^«°*-    ^^"^  *''«-  *°  '^- 

That^  aU/'     "^'^  ^°"  ^"^'^  '  "^  °''"e^  *»  S°- 

a^  f\Z''^  ^^^^^^  him  anxiously.  She  had 
,^7^  *u  ^^^}^.  <J"nng  the  few  weeks  he  had  Uved 
under  the  old  pnesfs  roof.    She  had  been  given  to 

I.nlf^*  .^^'^"t  Q"r°*>«'"  said  the  old  woman  at 
So'  o  "  *      him-but  the  signor  ought 

Dominic  tried  to  collect  his  scattered  senses.    Yes 
he  would  need  money,  and  he  must  collect  his  papers! 
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at  »«  ^;re:£%™  t  ^'^'^^  -.  •>- 
street  and  calJed  a  cab  """'^  '>"  ^^y  to  the 

consciot'o&S'^he^^said.    He  wa,    only   half 

the  ho^*  ••r^V;'"'  ''^•'1 1°  the  man  at  the  office  of 
-h-e  the  sun^dif„ot°^S„:'?-  ''  ^  ^  ^'eflnd 

-om^S^,rsit^r„""^f,  '^»-  -«»  selected  a 
-r  -™  *»  the  hoV  iU  Z^^-l..^i 

"ufJlVl'  "^y  *°  the  lift. 

-MyheadlsltrlS:'  BeS  ho? '"  f^'^  ^""-'c. 

Presently  he  fn„„j  i.-  ''^"Stly  hot,  isn't  it  ?  " 
on  the  bed^   VS/^^lftr i    ««  *h^w  hin«elf 

StdT4SfhS4™CK?^^^^ 

^^"hS^da1.-£hf^^?-^^^^^ 

^-tly  clear^%;   ^^J^tte.    His^i„d  was  per- 

"bufheT7'TJ"fr°«Sfe^er'tr/  'f"S"^- 
put  he  11  do  all  right  now  "  '    *"®  <^°<=tor  said, 

are  well  off  here.  The  sun  dnJT'';  Meanwhile,  you 
room  is  cool  and  pleala^t  iT  "°*  ^^*  ^ere,  and  the 
all  nght.  By  the  wavTnoM  ^P  'J"'^*'  ^nd  you'll  be 
y-terday.  [  tddhkn  he  off  "^  "''''"« '"^""^^^ 
to-morrow.  Do  you  want  m  ^u?°'  ^««  yo"  until 
"Z^f.^^-P^loslZt^^P"^'  He  gave  4' 
Oommic  hesitated.    "  YtTv^  u  .. 

If es.  Id  better,"  he  said. 
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At  first  he  could  not 


The  next  day  Don  Pedro  came, 
beheve  his  ears. 

'•  An  apostate  1  an  atheist !  "  he  cried. 
Just  that  I  ■'  said  Dominic.  "  Look  here,  I  don't 
want  to  argue-it  wouJd  do  no  good  :  I  simply  don't 
beheve,  that's  aU  I  tried  as  long  as  I  coulS,?^  bu 
had  to  give  it  up.  The  whole  thmg  is  a  tissue  of  fables." 
mH^H  K  ""^  ^'i^u'*'  «"t''«at«d,  scolded,  threatened, 
^  effi»!t  weapons  in  his  armoury,  but  to 

."  Come  back  to  the  Church,"  he  pleaded  as  he  left 
It  IS  your  only  shelter,  your  only  friend." 

Thn^h  wS"^*°v"'y  '^"8''^'*  '''"^'■'y-  H«  hated  the 
K^  ' uu*?*u*  •'^"'^  '*  had  robbed  him  of  his  boy- 
hood, robbed  him  of  life's  sunlight,  robbed  him  of  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  or  could  love  It  was 
an  enemy  to  progress,  ..n  enemy  to  light.  No  one 
would  ever  have  listened  to  its  claims  even  for  a  day 
but  for  the  fact  of  the  world's  morbid  fear  of  what 
would  come  after  death.    And  this  was  the  bogey  which 

u  1,  -1  ♦'^^^^'^.^"'^  "P  "^^""^  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  had  tned  to  frighten  the  world  with  the  torments  of 
everlasting  hell  fire. 
Oh,  what  a  fool  he  had  been  I 

,.r  9fi}  «*°  ""thing,  say  nothing  to  persuade  yon  ?  " 
asked  the  old  pnest.  =       r  j' 

•;  Nothing.    Faith  has  gone  out  of  me.    I  do  not 
beheve,  I  could  not  if  I  would." 
"  Then  beware  of  the  Church's  anger  " 
What  can  it  do  ?  " 

"  Wrut  can  it  do  ?     It  has  power  to  bless,  it  has 
power  to  curse."  .    i  "<» 

"  Let  it  curse,"  said  Dominic. 

II  But  think.    Do  you  not  believe  in  God  ?  " 

r^  .°'»y?"  ^"^"^  ''"'^"^  ^°^  ^°'^  me.  What  is  your 
uod  /  A  httle  paltry  vindictive  creature  who  narrows 
down  truth  to  an  unbelievable  system.    A  thing  that's 
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cniel.  ignorant,  hateful     N  "'^^°™ORNE 

t^  f.^^'^^^'o^onl:^!^  *:  -<=  h-m.    He  had 
that  Domm.c  had  returned  to  the  Hn?'.^'''?^'^  '^^™t 

jne  ex-pnest  listened  .,     i    "°*^'  Quinnal 
^,^f  he  listened  the/e  w^^!^  *%I>°'^ic's  stor. 

-er  to;Se  &Z^.  --  opened  betttrS 

..  ^^|y^"^  have  no  faith?" 
precious  dSent^an*w*^7  *"*''  ^  had  read  the  Pon^'c 

^^'lJvf^-'^^S'n.^^'-''-''y  *h^".  Which 

^-4^^>'°"^el™^^^^^  «-<^-    I  have 

,  Eveiything."  '^''^'ythmg  .s  chaos  to  you  " 

lilce  t'^..-'^''^n.h,  Which  you  have  believed  see^ns 
.,  Everything." 

Nevertheless,  the  wnrl^  t, 

I^ok  you    MflTrff  1?'    ^hou^ders. 

j'"u,  wudthome.     What  h,>  i-     , 

wfiat  has  hved  through 
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m  It  The  RomM  Church  has  truth  in  it.  or  it  could 
not  have  existed  for  nineteen  hundred  yea^.  It  must 
have  met  the  eternal  needs  of  man.  or  it  must  have 

'•  You  talk  like  this  I  " 

"Oh.  yes  I  can  quite  understand  your  scorn 
^,rh  tt^  /'■"*  the  Church  as  an  institution's  preUy 
S^^thinlj     -^"^  thmk     But  there  are  element'  df 

f^  r  ♦?"*  ^  the  years  have  gone  by,  lies  h-'e  hidden 
the  truth  :  ay,  and  lies  have  taken  the  place  of "^4 

Of  lies.  There  is  something  eternally  divine  in  Chri^ 
faulty,  even  although  whft  we  caU  the  Ch^ch  h^ 

arth  n  ^'^''''^i"  *'"'  Immaculate  Conception  E 
t^on  h.^1  f *"^"^  "'u'T-  transubstantiation,  abso!^ 
th?rh  ^'k'^^*^  ^  i^"  '^^  °^  'he  paraphernalia  of 

''  Eternal  truth.    Bah  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  eternal  truth.  WTien  your  eyes 
were  opened  the  other  day.  when  the  gr.fat  sh^t 
came,  everything  became  chaos  Ml  ^3  li«  I 
know  the  eeling     But  it  is  for  aU  truth-lovers  to'sif 

fodf^,^♦v°"*K^^''^"«•  *°  """"^^  the  rubbish^" 
find  the  thing  that  is  eternally  true." 

a^ain  ^ll"?^°^  m'  "^1°^"  ''"''"^^S"  "^^  fri«"d.  Never 
agam  will  I  trouble  about  this  inflated  bogey  called 
Chnstianity.    I  am  free  of  it.  and  I  am  going  to  remain 

said^^o^^e  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  °"*  ^°''  ^^^  ""^S  God  I  " 
_•'  My  hearit  is  dead,"  said  Dominic. 
It  has  only  been  numbed  by  what  you  have  gone 
through.    Presently  it  will  awaken  agaii.    The  lhS| 
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O^id.  it  was  a  Jing  'iri  >'  ^  °^  Christiaait??t  t^ 
^wept  over  the  natffike  w,^fi"  "  T  »  PO"-"'-  I? 
tianity  became  a  syston  a  fTi^f"""  ^"*  *''«'"  Chris- 
an  institution  with  la^  Ja^^T'  "  *«'  «'  dognSs 

craft,  traffic  in  the  formvenfss  „f      "°',^'"*-    driest- 
^arch,  weights  upo^^the  !?i„i  T'  """"ations  to 

childishness,  to  his  h^{o^fZT^°.^PP^*°"^>^n" 
<an>e  to  be.     !,«♦  „  "^  tawdry  displays   all  thil 

•^tjl  it  had  a  gi^  o^h^o",^^'^  "^'fi^d  thf;,^!^^^ 
''ould  appeal,  Sihe  C^™  V^'^ S^*  °f  niaa vTat^e 
contrivances  to  meet  l^J^Z"^  "^^^t  mecha^^^ 
abuse,  to  lies,  to  slaved  to  ".i?'^k    ^^  ^'^  'ed  to 
Roman  Church  what'Il?'  ItiU  th^*'""*  ""^^e  the 
at  the  heart  of  thin«  anH  :r.'"i'''ere  is  eternal  truth 
and  s  ft  and  accep"^,;,^^^* j^-J^hon^t  men  to^t 
^  But  Domimc  only  laLh-^  K-.^^^^^dly  true." 
*^«  to  him,  the  dust  whih   '""'=''y-    Nothing  was 
wa^  were  bTokJXZlmT 7^""  ^"  ^4^ 
although  Tyrone  talked^^l  i'"^'^'^?^  ^y<^:  and 
unpression.  "°  ""^V  and  well,  he  made  no 

...l^h'  •"  >»  Joi*  <o  do  ,  ■•  ,^^  ^  ,^ 

i^berty  you  will  be  temotd  fn  f     "  ^""^  new-found 
no  such  thing  as  absoKb^°tXV'^-    ^"^^^  '» 
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"If  you  wish,"  said  Dominic,  and  his  voice  was 
hard  and  uninviting.  " 

"Go  home  to  England.  Go  to  that  niii>t  «ij 
country-house  of  whi?h  you   have  toW  mT  Read 

.  J^^lt  ^^^  ''^"^  '^'  '^'-ofi  reladorof  yo.^ 
had   gathered    together.    Let    your   soul    rwt    Lrt 

out  the  programme  he  had  mentioned  to  Tyrone  ^ 
would  hve  his  life,  he  would  not  be  trouMed  about 
man-made  conventions  and  moralities  He  wodd 
hsten  only  to  the  voice  of  nature.    He  hated  the 

th'erKettrifn'^ ,-<»  '"^  '^'^  *^«  "^^^^ 

He  talked  with  young  ItaUans,  who  Uved  free  loose 

hves,  and  whose  actions  «'ere  bounded  by  no  mH 

^,  bu    who  followed  whither  pleasure  iS^  S 

t?LTr^n  hirH  *i:%^*'  There  tinotCg 
ro  restrain  him.    He  had    youth  and  health    and 

money^  Religion,    with    its  ^man-made    ^eeds,    hf 

One  thing  saved  him.  He  loved  a  good  woman 
True  she  had  married  another  man  ;  bluf  ^"Te 
met  her  again,  he  wanted  to  meet  her  as  one  who  had 
not  sulhed  his  Ufe  with  the  world's  filth 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  therefore    he  set 

passea  away,  or  the  leaves  had  faUen  from  the  tr««! 
which  surrounded  Wildthome  Barton,  he  waTon^ 
way  fj.m  Lo„do.i  to  the  old  house  amidst  thrCumb^r! 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

TOWARDS   THE  LIGHT 

acting  him  It  ^'°"„,^^  found  David  Wa^S 
had  left  Wildtho^e^J?"    ^  tu^^^^hs  si^l^ 

•»?f^.ne  last  six  ItS'A^^lt'''^  !,^''^e«d 
This  aU  your  luggage  sir  ?"tr°i^'°°''^'^  ^'s  life. 

H^P-  "«e^e,sir?      said  David,  touching 

"  A*w:u^£k^^/°Muite  weU,  David  ?  " 

«r  ?       And  David  looked  f^  ■    ^°P*  y""  are  well 
aa^ter's  face.  °°'"'''  anxiously  at  his  yo,ag 

older!' Sir  ■"•    '"*  ^^  '-1^  difierent;   and  you  look 

dressed  diffe;en%"  Wh^„^^^'     "  «  because  you  are 
wore  pardon's  clofhes.^d  n^^^-;!  ''^^  before,  you 
„  i.^'ear  grey  tweeds,"  lauehed  n.^-  • 
"  I  am  ?  '■ ,  P^^^^P^  that's  It. -^  ''°"""'=- 
"No  sir  ?'°"^''^P^°°' David." 

3S« 
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'.'  I  ^/"y  glad  to  see  yon,  sir,"  was  aU  he  said 

"  M     i  ^^  "^^  Slad  to  be  back,  David." 
H^  x^nt.^^"^  T  "^^  "iquiring  for  you  yesterday,  sir. 
He  wanted  to  know  when  you  would  be  home." 

^_  Yes  ?  "  said  Dominic  eagerly. 
He's  coming  again  to-morrow,  sir.    He  said  there 
were  important  papers  to  sign  "  "<=  sma  mere 

Dominic  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.    He  feared  lest 
th^e  should  be  difficulties  about  the  estate 

How  quiet,  how  restful  everything  was.    Although 
September  was  nearly  at  an  end  thi  cquntrysideTtiU 

Ib^r,le  t/'^T  .?'r •     Honeysuckir^Smbe'S 
along  the  hedges,  the  birds  twittered  in  the  branches 

meldo^''''  '  '^**^'  ^^y  "^'^'^  '^'"  *="d^  ^  th« 
At  last  he  reached  the  lodge-gates.  A  trimly  dressed 
woman  opened  them,  and  cu'rtsled  to  him  as  h^  S 
He  gave  her  a  smile  which  made  her  curtsy  agL. 
»w'  IV'''^  ""^'•■"e  like  this.  The  mountains 
above  Amalfi  were  grander  and  more  rugged,  but  Italy 
did  not  possess  the  rustic  loveliness  of  England  Ite 
trees  were  not  so  green,  its  air  was  not  so  life-giving. 

trem-!  uTly."  ^'"   "^^   ^°°^*'''^    ^"^'^"^ 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Jonathan." 

Wplr™  ^  i'"'"''  *'''''i^  ^^^  proudest  day  of  my  life.  sir. 
Welcome  home,  and  may  God  bless  youl  Pleas^ 
forgive  an  old  servant,  sir.    I  hope  yeu  are  weU  st 

S  ^^d'tlrersir"''"^^'  "^  '°'  ^^^'  ^°'  ^^  '<^^ 

"  Do  I,  Jonathan  ?  " 

"  "^°"  ?°-  ^"-  But  never  mind,  sir  ;  we'U  soon  cet 
you  all  right  again,  sir.  It's  the  native  air  of  yliL 
laraily,  sir.  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  wa- the 
grounds  have  been  kept,  sir." 

"  They  are  very  beautiful,  Jonathan ;  as  for  the 
countryside,  it  looks  heavenly.'' 


h^  from  foolish  brol^n  ""  "^^  ^""^  «'^d,  they  sa  ™d 
esU^C' ^,S/j™a&es  in  compaction  ..th  th. 
X    «"*^S'd?^„"o:'ffi-  began  VcSlt^ 

8««t  disappSent     n  "T"'^^""*-    This  SS 
«^;nfe.    But  when  he  A  ^I  ^^  °°^  free  to  seek 

'-S^^h:To'^J"::ttve"i°^*'^'-  -d  if  he  had 
r^ed  with  other  Itte^  U!*^"    "-^  ^  t<^  en- 
^one's  words  •  "  -n,       .  •    ™  remembered  Si<J„ 
Of  falsehoods  td  it?'tSrtl"7L*"'*''^trhefe 
the  truth  from  the  hS  "     **"'>'  "^  tnith-seekers  tolft 

«e  had  declared  that  he  ho^    • 
?ver :  that  it  was  a  cu«e  to  lifo     ^^'^  "P  'e"«ion  for 
Ignorant    people.    N^yJ^^lL^i^^SeytotigbUn 
constantly  thiSdngabo^ftltf,/'    fo„„d  ^^t 

Son-etimes  he  found  himself  ahnost  Shuddering  as 
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he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  was  on  the  brink  of 

Z^a""^.,  I'  *""'»"'*  *°  him  that  only  a  gos™me? 
thread  stood  between  him  and  a  life  of  sin     wtTIli 

S  StSir  %t^'"'  t^'  outlorexcit^m^t 
butfhffo7the"sen^sf  ""  *'"''  ""^^  "-"«  '<^' 

saS-\s^Xo^^^tbIS3t^rh^? 

ESTV^^t-hKrt-y^^^^^ 

h^'rtr^'^d^'r:^^lh'7ad"^b^^^•' °"  *^^^^^^^^^ 
thehiLwherelesun"' "S^e^alr^hriK 

l^KoSs't^  4r^*^"°"'  ^^^  ''^'^  ^«<^  »"-  ^ 
pn^tfT^f^.T  °*  *^  ^"^t  "braries  in  the  conntrv 
S,       *  H®  mommgs  and  afternoons  he  either  went 
t"hX'ht    '°"'  '""^  "^'  ""*  ^*  '^•'t  »»«  -™d 
One  book  influenced  him  ereatlv     T*  «™» 

It,  although  he  found  it  had  passed  through^« 
editions     It  was  caUed  "  The  Heart  of  tS  "?t 
was  a  strange  medley  of  a  book.    Mainly  it  wS'antn 
biographical.     It  described  many  of  the  conJ^^at^.n: 
M  took  place  between  the ';^tlr  ^d  "S°^^ 

foremost  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  c^St^tShey 
wLl  S°§  '°*f«°'^e  together.  Old  Timothy 
WUdthome  had  analysed  the  positions  held  by  KZ 
and  Newman  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  If  Si 
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i^^^^^V^^^'^^^r'^^PJ^  Of  the  boo.  .as 
things  was  eternal  truth  Frn"":-  -^^  *•»«  ^eart  of 
tins  eternal  truth  byTts  unSlW  w*'"""  ^'"^  ^idd  n 
ca,m  to  absolute  authorih^  MIf"•^'y'*''™^•  ^'d  its 
also  hidden  it  by  S^  io  finn"?.^'""  "«='«=«  had 
everything  in  matter    ^       ^'^  ^^  explanation  of 

in  aX^t°r^sSr  t  ^e?  o^^  ^  ^-  ^^^ 
advance  was  positive  tru"h  ?«*?  '^  P'°«^«^  ^^d 
away,  he  found  that  Te^yson  hid  ^'  ""T^  P^^d 

^°"7'"''-«^''^^t'>-Sf^^^„.^T£H'Sir 
He  faced  the  sp^ct^.'^V^^^t^^'-r 

felflS'"lrgtr*fait\'=-?^^  ",1«°-  Son,etin.es  he 
only  rarely.  ThTeSen^  t^o°T«  ^  °^^^ 
paged  made  him  afraW  Xiev   "n^*^''^'^  ^^  ^^^d 

He  understood  now  whv  thl  !k-  ?^*'"°S- 
and  France  discarded  Xo„  *'>«k"'g  men  of  Italy 
which  they  knew  w^  Roman  r.Th',""^y  "*"^on  of 
which  at  eveiy  turn  conScted^°^°'"'  *  '^°^ 

hnj.  m^Rome.  and  this^or'^r ^n^^^,- -d  . 

cease  to'  ^^Mic"  ^utS'  \^  ^^'^'  "  ^  should 
with  reason.  It  is  a  matter  of  f^?h  ^r  ""^^^^  to  do 
refuse  to  ask  any  ques-ons  about  ?--  *  '"^'P'  "•  »d 

at^!len?:„-tk%»^tiot.7*r^   -^'^   *^^ 
remark  m  Rome.    ^^  '  ^°°«°  Catholic  doctor  make  thi. 
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As  the  winter  passed  on,  Signer  Tyrone  kept  him  well 
posted  in  news  from  Rome.  The  Pope  was  enforcing 
his  encydical.  He  excommunicated  the  editors  pro- 
pnetors.  and  printers  of  a  review  which  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  reUgion,  rightly  understood, 
was  m  harmony  with  the  truths  of  history  and  science. 
One  liberal  thmker  after  another  was  cursed  by  bell 
book,  and  candle.  Dominic  laughed  as  he  read.  It  did 
not  matter  now  Ecclesiasticism  of  any  sort  had 
lost  Its  hold  on  him.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  re- 
ligion or  in  Christianity,  that  truth  was  above  and 
beyond  the  creed-bound  thoughts  of  the  Churches 

As  the  wwter  passed  away,  he  passed  into  a  sort  of 
negative  peace.  Possibly  there  was  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe,  possibly,  too,  the  Man 
Jesus  came  nearer  the  truth  than  any  thinker  in  the 
world.  After  all,  there  was  but  little  connection  be- 
tween the  sublune  teaching  of  the  Galilean  Carpenter 
and  that  huge  hierarchy  called  the  Church.  The 
transcendent  glory  of  His  death  was  hidden  by  the 
dogmas  of  men.    But  He  did  stand  for  truth 

With  the  coming  of  the  spring  a  great  yeaning  came 
mto  Dommic  s  heart.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
^e  Community  of  the  Incarnation,  nor  indeed  from 
Yorkshire ;  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  old  place  again 
He  wanted  to  go  to  his  father's  grave.  He  w^ted 
to  be  brought  agam  into  contact  with  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood. 

One  morning,  therefore,  he  started  for  Yorkshire. 
He  left  by  an  early  train,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
arrangeraente  for  a  tombstone  to  be  placed  above 
Barnabas  WUdthome-s  grave.  He  was  not  a  good 
father  to  him,  and  yet  his  heart  went  out  to  his  memory. 
He  stood  by  the  place  where  he  had  first  seen  Magme 
Yorke.  Even  now  she  was  Maggie  Yorke  to  him.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  caU  her  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
Away  m  the  distance  he  saw  the  House  of  the  In- 
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^tes,  a  ragged  boy,  his  he^°°bi^J.*''T  ^«»«t«y 
father  was  dead.  ^  Weeding  because  his 

tion  Which  facTht  w"  eLV^  ' :  ^^"««- 
answered,  i„  spite  of  all  the  ^^h"'^  ^''^  not  been 
he  had  passed!^  And  yet  de?^?"'""  *^°"8h  *Wch 
a  fand  of  consciousnJrihat  ^11  ^  ""  ^  ''«ng  was 
purgatory,  masses  forlhe  reLI^J^  f^"  HeU  fir^ 
pa.ed^a_^y  U,e  so  naan^Thl^Ki^^^'lTt^^^'' 

He  had  got  so  far. 
anda|i„LS„!?«,S*^^*  -b:^"^  dayhgbt; 

:•  I  ier'^h^rVstV?-?  .^ "  ^^  S^hi^self. 
mquiries  as  to  which  of  th    ~     "*"'«'  ^^  to  mX 

ButlshalinotsTherif'lSth^r'^^^  ''''  «^S 
,  Unconsciously,  almoit   k»  ,    *  ^^y- 
that  direction,  ^S"^*'^!,^°™dhin,self  walking  m 
the  lodge  gatei.  P«^n«y  he  found  himselfneS 

f£^ '-^-w" -^a  i>e  first  entered  those 
P^ed  since  then.        ^  ^^^ch-    But  long  yeare  j^d 

on  tK; t^';  r:aiir'/^  t «"  "«  --  Maggie 
membered  that  it  l.,^  *        *"*'  '^^  loved  her     Hp  ™ 
^e  the  gdf Ss!*  '*'  *"  **  P««'  fro-  whi'h  heto^d 

kne^n'c^^hy!"  '"""'  '^  '^^t  ^-ating  wildiy-he 
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.JJVTj"*  *H*°P'  "^^  <=«t  his  eyes  towards  the 

v^th  her  hi^?  *'""  '•''  "^  "^™'»'  ""d  "-i"« 
hp"!  '***^'' ?  footstep  near,  and  turned  his  head  •  his 
he^t  ceased  beatmg.  his  head  became  £tly.'  He 

fZ^tUl  ""^K*"'^  P'T'^  ^  hand  acrL  Ss 
tCw^in  L  f  '"!?''*  see  clearly.  Before  him  stood 
tne  woman  he  loved,  and  she  was  alone. 

10  Dommic  she  came  as  a  beautiful  vision     Her 
cheeks  w^e  flushed  by  exercise  and  the  keen  M  "ch 

sWe?  A  T'  8^^**"h,8  hair  was  a  litUe  di- 
sneveiled.  A  refractory  curl  hung  on  her  foreheaH 
H«ey«  shone  with  excitement.  ^  She  wLs[m  the 
h^'tkaJd^sll^^S.-'  ^""^  ^"^  P--«  -S 
"  Mr.  Wildthome,"  she  said 

<!h»  ^^ ^  5"'-  Trevelyan,"  he  cried. 

Me  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder. 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 
You-you  are  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  are  yon  not  ?  " 

H.  *K  "°*  «?derstwid  you,"  she  replied, 
hi^sl^m"^  L  J'°"'u>^''  *'^*"':  the  hills  around 
sTcl^Ty  '""^'^^  ridiculously,  he  cou'd  not 

"  WW  ^Z  ^^^°<^-^°^  ""^^^  ?  "  he  said, 
your^'d?"     ^'^*'^"  P"*  '"^^  *  thought  into 

st^d  "  BrtT"*^  u  """"  f  •=»*•  H«  <=°"'d  °°t  "«der- 
f k,  u  .  . .  '^""'^  "°  longer  doubt.  She  stood 
net«  toWW^  "l"  fl-h  and^ood,  and  she  who  h^ 
n^er  told  hm,  a  he,  had  told  him  that  she  was  stiU 

"Jdy  God,  I  thank  Thee  I  "  he  cried. 

♦r,  *K*^-  the  recognition  which  his  soul  gave  to  the 

ML!,v?f '^  T^  ^^^  ""*  y«t  heen  aKgrSp  ^* 
Maggie  s  face  became  slighUy  pale  as  she  hef  d  him. 
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f-haps  She  ^alised  something  of  the  „ea«i„,  „,  ,;, 

the  We;ya„s.^r  S^^'^^y  -  --ied  to  one  ^ 

Jean  Winstey/fc^/S^^-^y  °W  Somerville  friend 
father  insisted  that  LrTeddW  V^.^'T'''^' =«<> 
Barstone.  She  was  marted  at  oi^^.h""'!!'''  ^  fr"™ 
but  surely  you  did  not  itiil     t     ^  church,  too ;  but— 

r  "ever  tUgro'TucSS"'^'' *"'•  ^"^^'y^  ' 

Somehow  the  worM  ™,-    ^ 
"«  grey  and  lo^  J^J^anged  to  him.    The  sky 

r^tch  of  blue.  Th^clf  u(b  of  ™I  ^l"'  *"<^  *''«'■«  a 
Meremeadows,  which  laybr^eaThhiil'^'^L'''*^^  °° 
the  sky  was  glorious  th/^.  "™  '    '"'t  to  him 

Pominic  kL; that  Ws  Ch.T*^'*!  *  P^'^'Ji^" 
no  yet  whether  it  ^  the  hot^ofhVhr"'  *'?'.'"=  '"^^ 
„  "I  want  to  tell  you  s^nwJ^ni  »^k  '  °'-°^  darkness. 

May  1 .?  •■  ■'""  somethmg,    he  said  at  length 

It  was  noToAlv^n^"'*  •"  '^^  y°"  something."   ^ 

hour  ,t  his  hfet/d  c:r"f"'^L'"^"i'^*  *'«  ^reat 
had  come,  too.      "™°'*'   '"^  Maggie  knew  her  hour 

the^p^TrrtiS  ^rfn-'^  ^'^^^^  ^ons 
were  falling.  ^  °*^'  ^d  the  evening  shadow! 

WlS^hS'hUne&il!!"^-  '.^^  ^^^'ything.  Of 
a  great  deal ;  but  not tl  ^  T  ^  ^"^  ^he^knew 
o^  one  battle  he  had  fo^hrb^^t^  ^f,  biSeffi 


!:.^:-    *^-?-«i-i 
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good-bye  at  Rome,  and  then  of  what  foUowed.  His 
talks  with  Don  Pedro,  Don  Tagliati.  his  experiences 
at  San  Pietro,  of  his  return  to  Rome,  thrPope's 
encychcal — all.  ^ 

"Then  I  read  Ritroom's  letter,  which  told  me  vou 
Had  mamed  Trevelyan.     It  nearly  killed  me  " 

He  did  not  spare  himself  concerning  what  foUowed. 
of  his  temptation  to  cast  aU  moraUty  to  the  wind,  and 
the  way  she  stood  between  him  and  moral  ruin 

Maggie's  eyes  became  wet  with  tears,  and  her  heart 
warmed  as  she  listened. 

He  told  her  of  his  return  to  Wildthome  Barton  and 
of  his  expenences  during  the  long  winter  nights.  After 
that  came  the  yearning  to  see  Meremeadows  again 
and  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  house  where  she  had  li?ed 

I  have  told  you  all,"  he  said.  "  The  old  faith  is 
gone,  and  I  am  in  the  dark.  I  have  given  up  the 
false,  and  I  am  afraid  I  believe  nothing,  and  yet  I 
have  a  feeling  that  my  face  is  towards  the  Ught." 
I  am  so  glad,"  said  Maggie. 
"I  have  told  you  aU  this,"  he  said,  "  because  I  want 
to  teU  yon  something  else.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
love  you.  Oh  I  Maggie  Yorke-Maggie,  Maggie,  may 
I  dare  to  beheve,  to— to  hope  that— my  life  wiU  not 
end  m  darkness  ?  " 

He  stopped  in  the  pathway.  The  daylight  had 
nearly  gone;  but  he  saw  her  plainly.  They  stood 
face  to  face. 

"  Maggie,"  he  cried  again,  "  can  you,  do  you  think 
you  can  ever  care  for  me  ?  " 

■'  I— I  thought  you  knew,"  she  sobbed. 

Then — then — ^you ' ' 

"  Yes,  Dominic." 

"  Then  you  wiU  be  my  wife  ?    You  wiU  come  and 
live  with  me  m  my  old  home  ?  " 
"  Yes— if  you  will  let  me." 
She  half  laughed,  half  sobbed  out  the  word.?,  and 


JTrewnuy  they  walked  towarrf.  n     . 

HfKiokedaTht^rT**'^""*^  "'•    "^^ 

"  You  h»^  .  questJoninclv 

<"\"°"^^'^^-..,,^..^^ 

V<ileV4*£»;„^'>  WI^^  the  welcome  Fletcher 
Do««^^'  ^  ^^Si^'»  S  ''"y^f  '"  Dominic  w^' 
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"  I  believe  you  meant  to  be  kind  to  m*  .»j  t  u  i- 
you  were  sincere,"  he  said  as  he  ^^h^  ^  ^^""^ 
to  coyer  the  expenses  of  hi's  %Z.Z    'Tut  &* 
Townley.  I  pray  you  to  reflect  before  you  continue  ft,, 
ther  in  your  endeavour  to  brine   the  En^IUh  rT  "l" 
back  to  Rome.    Even  if  it  were  hon«;  f^/^  ^^'''''^ 

ha?ToKe1sSLr,L\^t7uitaL':[^^ 

m  Meremeadows,  hiU  and  daie  stoli^snW^  ^^u" 

a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  '«P'"=°<»«>t  !*• 

Do«2cXSkrd  lee£  Z^^'^'  '^  '  " 

stood  by  the  po?ch  awaft^g  them/*""*'^  '^'^'^ 
and  S^t^tS^drr  ?r'  f/^^,''^  ^'' 

added  as  he  looked  SJ^o  M%"e's^e  "^  ^°"  '      •"* 
The  old  man's  voice  fell  upon  them  both  like  a  bene- 
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teiT'  '"^''*  *y-  «'««n«i  With  j,^  „  ^ 
'  t^'^h'^^^e^wi^^^rS^^"  before  «-«  into 

•™.  The  whole  countSS^^^'i'^'««'» 
glory  of  the  settinglWHirj?!i1°°**"^  '^"'  »he 
«^  were  wondroSi  to  behcid        ^'  """""^  *»«» 

^Joa  will  love  it.  «  I  have  learnt  to  love  it."  fc, 

it  '^^L  'l^AL^'  ^Klr^„  •:  ^^  '  -"y  love.  U 
*l>at.     It  is  beautil^Ku;^°A^'«'^«  -"e  for  saying 
we  are  happy  becau«  ^Z^t  "  '^""'^     "^ 
"  y«/do"^^'S?S  aa  '«''  thoughtfully. 

"I  am  afriid  to  sary^ve^'lf  '^V^^H  '  " 
»y  face  is  towards  the  iS^^^'  «*  "P^"**-    "  Still, 
much,  aad  I  hope  I  shi^'^t^C^  **'^«^  V  \^'^  *^ 

co.^l^ta/^^---f?-!^lSereph«,.    .« , 

saW^'^hl  SeStVhr^,^^^^^^^^^^  always...  he 

W&^:  ^e:;^:£eS*^^'^  •^-'•^  ^o^eof  the 
the  man  whi^d  come  ud  1^1^"  '^'^  ^er  husband? 
whose  face  was  toS  K[g^|.e^«^'  «larkness,  and 
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